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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 

Dear  Friends: 

On  July  1,  1989,  we  opened  our  doors  and  were  ready, 
able  and  eager  to  provide  Animal  Care  and  Control 
services  to  the  residents  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

This  July,  we  celebrated  our  second  anniversary.  Over 
these  past  two  years  we  have  handled  in  excess  of 
thirty -three  thousand  animals  and  to  our  credit  we  have 
one  of  the  highest  release  rates  of  any  Municipal  Animal 
Control  Shelter  in  the  State.  Our  facility  and  programs 
have  been  visited,  admired  and  copied  by  Animal  Care 
professionals  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  reason  this  exemplary  program  has  succeeded  so 
well  (and  I  might  add  better  than  most  people's 
expectations)  is  due  to  the  hard  work  and  devotion  of  a 
very  special  group  of  individuals  —  the  staff! 


FROM  THE 
FRONT  COUNTER 

Every  summer,  when  children  are 
out  of  school  and  people  are 
planning  their  vacations,  our  Shelter 
Service  Representatives  face  their 
biggest  challenge  —  kitten  season. 
Kittens  and  cats  come  in  all  day  in 
every  imaginable  container,  from 
boxes  to  buckets  to  bassinets: 
kittens  in  humane  traps  and  litters 
brought  in  by  owners  who  have  once 
again  neglected  to  have  their  mother 
cat  spayed. 

While  most  of  us  are  out  enjoying  a 
season  of  fun  and  sunshine,  our 
Shelter  Service  Reps  patiently  listen 
over  and  over  again  to  stories  of 
continuous,  "unavoidable"  litters. 
They  have  heard  every  excuse,  but 
persistantly  continue  to  counsel  and 
educate  the  public  about  the 
importance  of  spaying  and 
neutering.  Fortunately,  many 
compassionate  pet  owners  do  listen 
and  prevent  their  own  pets  from 
having  litters.  However,  summer  at 
our  busy  Shelter  Counter  still  means 
an  unending  flow  of  unwanted  cats 
and  kittens  through  the  door  and  the 
continual  reminder  that  most  will 
never  find  homes. 


HEY,  BE  CAREFUL 
OCIT  THERE! 

The  dog  catcher — a  harried  charac- 
ter equipped  only  with  a  long  net 
and  a  malevolent  grin — is  a  cartoon 
figure.  When  Disney  brings  him  on 
the  screen  in  "Lady  and  the  Tramp," 
we  all  vote  for  the  dog.  And  consid- 
ering that  his  IQ  is  obviously  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  truck 
he  drives,  it's  pretty  obvious  who  is 
going  to  come  out  on  top! 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  no 
dog  catchers.  What  we  do  have, 
however,  is  a  trained  and  dedicated 
class  of  professionals  known  as 
Deputy  Animal  Control  Officers  or 
ACOs. 

When  the  earthquake  devastated  our 
City,  it  was  an  ACO  pictured  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers  crawl- 
ing under  the  rubble  in  the  Marina  to 
rescue  a  trapped  cat.  When  a  citizen 
sees  a  dog  hit  by  a  car  on  Geary 
Boulevard,  it's  an  ACO  who  stops 
traffic,  provides  the  animal  with 
initial  triage  and  first  aid  and  then 
rushes  it  to  our  Shelter  for  emer- 
gency veterinary  medical  attention. 
When  the  police  encounter  a  pit  bull 
guarding  a  drug  stash,  it's  an  ACO 
that  safely  and  humanely  removes 
the  animal. 

The  Department's  nine  dedicated 
ACO's  are  responsible  for  all  emer- 
gency and  routine  animal  related 
citizen  requests  for  service,  seven 
days  a  week,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  They  are  trained  and  sworn  to 
investigate  all  alleged  violations  of 
local  ordinance  and  state  laws 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  animals.  In 
upcoming  issues  of  the  "TAILS  OF 
THE  CITY,"  you'll  ride  along  with  our 
Officers. 


VET'S  GAZETTE 

Like  anywhere  else,  we  have  our 
good  days  and  our  bad  days  here  at 
the  Infirmary.  We  have  interesting 
cases  and  some  heart-warming 
successes,  but  then  we  also  have 
many  sad  cases  that  we  don't  like  to 
remember. 

A  good  way  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Veterinary  Services  Division  might 
be  to  recount  some  of  the  stories  of 
our  patients;  after  all,  their  stories 
are  our  stories.  In  the  last  week 
alone,  we  have  had  a  shepherd-mix 
puppy  found  almost  dead  from 
exposure  in  a  dumpster,  nursed 
back  to  health  —  this  animal  found  a 
home.  A  female  German  shepherd- 
mix,  hit  by  a  car  and  seriously 
injured,  the  owner's  wife  killed  in  the 
accident — this  dog  went  back  home. 
A  raccoon  caught  in  a  fence, 
tranquilized  in  the  field  and  rescued 
by  an  Animal  Control  Officer — this 
animal  went  back  home  to  the  wild. 
A  cat,  also  caught  in  a  fence,  its  rear 
legs  paralyzed — this  one  we  couldn't 
help.  It  was  humanely  euthanized. 

We  treat  kittens  and  puppies,  dogs 
and  cats  with  broken  hips,  broken 
paws  and  upper  respiratory 
infections.  We  treat  injured  pigeons, 
doves,  and  gulls  and  many  more 
animals  than  we  want  to  remember 
who  had  to  be  euthanized  as  soon  as 
they  were  brought  in  because  their 
condition  was  so  bad.  On  a  bad 
day,  it  helps  to  go  upstairs  to  play 
with  a  puppy  or  a  kitten  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  healthy 
animals,  that  some  will  find  good 
homes  and  be  cared  for  by 
responsible  owners. 


KENNEL  COMMENTS 

Among  the  thirty-seven  people 
employed  by  the  City's  new  Animal 
Shelter  is  a  class  of  nine  individuals 
called  Animal  Care  Attendants.  As 
their  job  title  implies,  these  people 
are  responsible  for  the  daily  care  of 
the  seventeen  thousand  animals  we 
house  every  year. 

The  work  is  hard.  These  are  the 
people  who  feed  the  animals  and 
clean  up  after  them.  These  are  the 
people  who  vaccinate  the  animals 
and  provide  the  first  basic  medical 
and  behavior  assessment.  For  some 
of  our  animals  who  are  victims  of 
neglect  or  abuse,  these  are  the  first 
kind  and  caring  people  they've  ever 
met. 

These  are  the  people  who  help 
citizens  who  have  lost  their  pets  try 
to  find  them  in  our  wards,  and  also 
assist  potential  adopters  choose  an 
appropriate  new  pet.  And  these  are 
also  the  people  who  must  hold, 
comfort  and  inject  the  animals  we 
can  no  longer  keep  with  a  fatal  dose 
of  barbiturates.  These  people,  the 
people  who  become  Animal  Care 
Attendants  because  of  their  love  and 
commitment  to  animals  have  a  sad, 
happy,  rewarding,  frustrating, 
difficult,  and  it  seems  endless  job.  Ir 
the  months  ahead,  we'll  introduce 
you  to  the  individuals  and  the  work 
of  the  Department's  Animal  Care 
Services  Division. 
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VOLUNTEERS 
SHINE  ON 

When  we  began  the  Volunteer 
Services  Division  in  February  of 
1990,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  a 
thriving  program  of  over  fifty  active 
volunteers.  That  day  has  come. 
Our  Shelter  buzzes  daily  with  Dog 
Walkers,  Cat  Socializers,  Docents, 
Adoption  Counselors  and  Lost  and 
Found  Coordinators. 

As  special  projects  arise,  we  have 
bright,  well-informed  volunteers 
ready  to  donate  their  time  and 
unique  talents.  These  volunteers 
lead  training  sessions,  draw  eye- 
catching name  cards  for  our 
animals,  greet  the  public  at 
community  events  and  assist  with 
spot  projects  in  the  Volunteer  Office. 
All  are  working  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  animals  in  our 
Shelter. 

Volunteers  come  to  us  from  varied 
backgrounds  bringing  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge  to  share.  Those  with 
extensive  experience  in  animal  care 
and  behavior  provide  valuable 
suggestions  and  needed  help  in  on- 
the-job  training  of  new  recruits. 
Even  the  volunteers  who  come  to  us 
with  little  or  no  experience  make 
quick  progress  in  feeling 
comfortable  working  with  the 
animals. 

Through  all  of  the  trial  and  error  of 
the  first  year,  those  volunteers  who 
were  the  true  pioneers  of  the 
program  have  been  amazingly 
patient  and  flexible,  for  which  we  are 
truly  grateful.  As  we  move  a  little 
more  smoothly  through  our  second 
year,  our  most  important  goal  is  to 
help  our  volunteers  feel  great 
personal  satisfaction  while  they  give 
lots  of  love  to  our  animals.  Think 
about  joining  us! 


WALDO 

He  was  a  four-year-old  basset  hound 
who  was  brought  into  our  Animal 
Shelter  after  being  lost  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  Due  to  medical 
problems  with  his  eyes,  ears  and 
skin,  he  was  not  put  up  for  adoption 
right  away,  but  was  placed  in  a 
foster  home. 

His  foster  family  bathed  him  daily  for 
his  dermatitis  and  treated  him  for  the 
infections  in  his  eyes  and  ears.  After 
two  months  of  loving  foster  care,  his 
condition  had  improved  so  much 
that  our  veterinarian  was  able  to 
pronounce  him  suitable  for 
placement  in  a  permanent  home. 
Waldo  was  quickly  adopted. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  his  new 
home,  however,  Waldo  showed  signs 
of  depression,  apparently  missing 
his  foster  family.  His  new  owners, 
wanting  only  what  was  best  for  him, 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  bring 
Waldo  back  to  us,  explaining  his 
curious  behavior.  We  immediately 
contacted  his  foster  family  and  found 
that  they  had  been  missing  him 
terribly.  Eager  to  see  a  happier 
Waldo,  his  owners  unselfishly 
relinquished  him,  and  Waldo's  foster 
family  was  thrilled  to  welcome  him 
back  as  a  permanent  member  of 
their  home. 


PERSONAL  ADS  COLUMN 


DO  YOU  HAVE  LOVE  AND 

TIME  TO  SHARE  WITH 
PURR-FECT  STRANGERS? 

The  City's  new  Animal  Shelter  has  got 
great  opportunities  for  volunteers. 
Please  call  554-9414. 


STILL  THINK  YOU  CAN'T 
BUY  LOVE?!?!  WRONG!!! 

For  less  than  $30,  including  a  deposit 
for  life-saving  spay/neuter  surgery, 
you  can  bring  home  the  new  love  of 
your  life  from  the  Department  of 
Animal  Care  and  Control.  Open  for 
adoptions  seven  days  a  week  from 
11  am  to  6pm,  1200  15th  Street  at 
Harrison. 


TIRED  OF  LOOKING  FOR 
LOVE  IN  ALL  THE  WRONG 
PLACES? 

Adorable  &  adoring  companions  wj 
for  warm  hearts  and  hands  at  the 
City's  new  Animal  Shelter.  Just  ca 
554-6364  for  details. 


Find  Yourself  a  Best  Friend 


he  San  Francisco  Animal 
Care  and  Control  Depart- 
ment has  a  wide  variety  of 
animals  that  need  good 
homes.  Come  down  and 
see  us  and  find 
yourself  a  best 
friend. 


Open  seven  days  a  week  for 
adoptions,  11:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.,  1200  15th  Street 
at  Harrison. 

554-6364 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Dear  Reader: 

On  July  1,  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Animal  Careand  Control 
completed  four  years  of  operation. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  skilled, 
caring  staff  and  dedicated  volunteers, 
we've  grown  into  an  effective,  dynamic 
organization,  serving  the  people  and 
the  animals  of  San  Francisco  with 
competence  and  compassion. 

Like  every  municipal  department, 
we're  feeling  the  pressure  and 
constraints  of  the  City 's  fiscal  crisis. 
Times  are  hard,  and  there's  not  much 
promise  of  them  getting  easier  in  the 
immediate  future. 

As  we  seek  ways  to  curtail  costs 
wherever  we  can,  it  is  with  one 
compelling  commitment:  We  are 
determined  that  the  quality  of  care  we 
provide  to  the  City's  lost,  stray  and 
abandoned  animals  and  the  quality 
of  service  we  offer  its  citizens  will 
remain  our  highest  priority. 

We  can  make  this  pledge  only 
because  we  are  confident  that  it  reflects 
the  strong  commitment  of  our 
outstanding  staff  and  volunteers.  With 
their  continuing  support  —  and  with 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 


the  public — Animal  Care  and  Control 
will  weather  this  period  of  austerity 
and  continue  refining  and  improving 
operations  in  our  fourth  year  of  service 
to  the  San  Francisco  community. 

Carl  Friedman 
Director 

P.S. :  Starting  with  this  issue  of 
TAILS  OF  THE  CITY,  I'll  be  asking  one 
or  more  of  the  staff  and  volunteers  of 
this  Department  to  add  their  own 
"Dear  Reader"  letters  —  to  tell  their 
experiences  and  feelings  in  their  own 
words.  This  issue  includes  such 
letters  from  Ms.  Mara  Lamboy, 
employed  by  the  Department  as  an 
Animal  Care  Attendant,  and  volun- 
teer Paula  Zimmerman.  I  hope  you 
enjoy  what  they  have  to  say. 


Dear  Reader: 

Prior  to  the  evening  of  October  17, 
1989,  I  did  not  know  that  Animal  Care 
and  Control  existed.  I  was  heading 
home  to  watch  the  Battle  of  the  Bay 
World  Series  Game  when,  at  5:04 
P.M.,  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake  rocked 
my  world. 

Since  I  lived  in  an  unreinforced 
masonry  building,  earthquakes  were 
always  a  concern  —  but  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  what  I  found.  I  entered  the 
building  and  saw  cracks  and  fallen 
plaster  all  over  the  lobby  and  stair- 
well, and  large  chunks  of  drywall 
scattered  everywhere.  My  room  was  a 
disaster:  cracks  in  the  walls,  fallen 
plaster  and  my  pictures,  books,  TV 
and  lamps  had  literally  been  thrown 
across  the  room.  My  heart  almost 
stopped.  Where  was  my  six  year 
old  grey  tabby,  Rocky?  I  called  his 


name  and  he  didn't  answer.  Since  the 
windows  and  doors  were  miraculously 
intact,  I  knew  he  had  to  be  hiding 
somewhere. 

Poor  Rocky  was  so  traumatized  by 
the  quake  that  he  had  torn  a  hole  in 
the  cover  of  my  box  spring  and 
crawled  inside.  It  took  me  45  minutes 
to  talk  him  out.  We  were  both  freaked 
out  and  it  was  getting  dark  so  I  put 
him  in  a  carrier  and  went  down  to  the 
lobby.  There  were  about  fifteen 
people  assembled  and  we  had  one 
radio  and  two  candles  between  us. 
We  spent  the  entire  night  huddled  in 
the  darkness  listening  to  the  news  and 
waiting  through  the  scary  aftershocks. 

In  the  morning  I  decided  to  go  stay 
with  my  Aunt  because  I  was  afraid  to 
stay  in  the  building  for  another  night. 
But,  my  Aunt  has  two  dogs;  what 
would  I  do  with  Rocky?  I  asked 
around  and  a  neighbor  had  heard  that 
Animal  Care  and  Control  was  helping 
people  who  were  displaced  by  the 
quake.  So  I  brought  him  to  the  City's 
Animal  Shelter.  They  were  very 
understanding  and  supportive.  I 
knew  then  that  he  would  be  safe.  In 
the  days  ahead  I  returned  to  the  City 
and  found  temporary  lodging  with  a 
friend  and  immediately  went  to  pick 
up  Rocky.  When  the  Attendant 
brought  him  to  me  I  hugged  and 
kissed  him  all  over.  It  was  an  emo- 
tional reunion!  He  had  been  well 
cared  for  and  had  even  been  given  a 
distemper  vaccination.  And  I  was 
never  charged  for  the  board  and  care, 
the  Department's  gift  during  those 
difficult  days. 

Since  that  time,  I  decided  to  give 
something  back  so  I  became  a  volun- 
teer at  the  Animal  Shelter.  Every 
Wednesday,  I  spend  two  hours  giving 
love,  affection  and  attention  to  lost, 
abandoned  and  surrendered  cats.  And 

Continue  on  Page  2 


From  Page  1 

they  give  so  much  back  to  me:  affec- 
tion, trust  and  the  wonderful 
PURRsonalities.  I  also  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  public  and  assist  them 
if  they  want  to  visit  with  a  potential 
adoptee.  Recently  I  adopted  two  baby 
rats  from  the  Department  for  my  own. 
So,  I  now  have  a  nice,  cozy  apartment 
with  Rocky,  Thelma  and  Louise. 
We're  together  thanks  to  Animal  Care 
and  Control. 

Sincerely, 

Paula  Zimmerman 

[Editor's  note:  in  addition  to  the  care 
provided  above,  the  Department  serves 
as  the  rescue  team  for  animals  injured 
and  trapped  in  both  this  earthquake  and 
other  disasters.] 

Dear  Reader: 

Of  the  many  tales  to  tell  from  the 
Animal  Care  Division  recently,  one  of 
our  most  heart-wrenching  happened 
on  August  31,  1992,  when  a  lady 
brought  a  pathetic  j 
looking  puppy 
into  our  shelter 
and  put  him  on 
the  counter. 
She  proceeded 
to  tell  us  how 
she  rescued  this 
puppy  from 
three  boys  who 
were  abusing 
him.  They  had  a  cord  tied  around  his 
neck  and  were  dragging  him  on  the 
sidewalk.  Anytime  he  stopped  walking, 
they  had  beaten  him  with  a  stick. 


I  looked  down  at  this  trembling 
little  body,  whose  face  was  buried 
under  the  woman's  arm.  I  pulled  him 
out  to  take  a  closer  look.  He  was  very 
cute,  about  two  and  a  half  months  old, 
filthy,  infested  with  fleas  and  tape- 
worms and  roundworms  and  with 
abrasions  on  both  hocks.  We  im- 
pounded him  as  a  stray,  vaccinated 
him  and  put  him  in  a  puppy  pen  with 
soft  clean  bedding,  food  and  water. 
Every  time  I  visited  him,  he  sat  in  one 
spot  shaking. 

The  next  day  I  flea  bathed  him, 
cleaned  his  ears  and  clipped  his  nails. 
He  felt  a  little  better,  but  was  still  very 
withdrawn.  The  third  day  I  called  to 
him,  he  crawled  over  to  me  and  licked 
my  hand.  After  the  mandatory  stray 
period,  he  was  made  available  for 
adoption  by  the  Veterinarian  and 
Animal  Care  Supervisor. 

I  knew  it  would  take  a  special, 
person  to  adopt  him.  The  other 
puppies  found  homes  as  soon  as  they 
were  available,  but  because  he  re- 
served his  affection  for  people  he 
knew  and  trusted,  no  one  wanted  to 
adopt  him.  On  his  ninth  day  in  our 
kennels,  he  finally  went  home. 

I  have  spoken  with  his  new  owner 
by  phone  since  his  adoption,  just  to 
follow-up  an  old  friend.  She  reports 
that  he's  now  really  happy!  He's 
become  outgoing  and  loves  to  play 
ball.  As  soon  as  "Buddy"  is  old  enough 
for  his  rabies  vaccination,  he  will  start 
obedience  school. 

It's  successes  like  this  that  help  me  get 
through  the  day! 

Sincerely, 
Mara  Lamboy 


When  the  Bond  is  Broken: 
Animal  Cruelty 

Picture  a  small  child  happily 
rolling  on  the  floor  with  a  litter  of  wide 
eyed  kittens.  Imagine  yourself 
strolling  leisurely  along  the  beach, 
your  dog  frisking  around  you  with  a 
piece  of  draft  wood  dangling  from  her 
mouth.  Or  envision  the  perfect  living 
room,  the  perfect  fire  burning  on  the 
grate,  the  perfect  easy  chair,  the 
perfect  book  and  relaxing  background 
music  —  certainly,  there's  either  a  cat 
nestling  on  your  lap  or  a  dog  snoozing 
by  your  feet.  For  most  of  us,  the 
relationship  between  people  and  their 
companion  animals  are  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  and  joy. 

However,  such  idyllic  scenes  are  not 
always  the  case.  Just  as  every  child  is 
not  loved  and  wanted,  nor  is  every  dog 
and  cat  afforded  a  caring  home.  Even 
more  horrible,  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  abandoned  and  neglected  dogs 
and  cats  straggling  for  their  very  exist- 
ence, many  animals  become  the  target 
for  purposeful  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  the 
human  animal. 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Animal  Care  and  Control  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  City's  stray, 
injured,  abandoned  and  mistreated 
companion  animal  and  wildlife,  as 
well  as  for  the  investigation  of  all 
violations  of  local  and  State  animal 
welfare  and  anti-cruelty  laws  and 
ordinances.  As  such,  for  every  happy 
story  that  we  create  —  for  every  dog 
and  cat  we  can  return  to  a  desperate 
owner  and  for  every  animal  we  place 
with  a  loving  new  family  —  there  is 
also  a  nightmare  to  be  told.  We  are 
the  people  who  must  deal  with  the 
broken  bonds  and  the  broken  animals, 
the  victims  of  human  violence. 

Dependent  upon  the  nature  and 
relative  seriousness  of  the  crime  as  well 
as  the  intent  of  the  perpetrator,  there  are 
various  State  and  local  charges  which  can 
be  brought  —  ranging  from  infractions 
with  minor  financial  penalties  all  the  waj 
to  felonies  punishable  by  up  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  $20,000  fine.  And  as 
would  be  expected,  the  Department  has 
experienced  the  full  gamut.  Be  prepared 
the  following  may  prove  shocking. . . 
...  A  pit  bull,  past  its  prime  as  a 
fighting  dog  and  no  longer  wanted  by 
its  owner,  discovered  as  a  living 
skeleton,  apparently  surviving  on  its 
own  excrement,  locked  in  a  closet. 

Continue  on  Page ! 
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1992  SUMMARY 


Mowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
apartment  of  Animal  Care  and  Control  for  1992. 
It's  Raining  Cats  and  Dogs...  The  most  basic,  essential 
sk  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control  is  to 
ovide  care  and  shelter  for  our  community's  abandoned, 
istreated,  neglected  and  abused  companion  animals  and 
ildlife.  Once  a  domestic  animal  (mostly  dogs  and  cats) 
>mes  to  our  Shelter,  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to 
turn  it  to  its  original  owner  or  place  it  with  a  new,  respon- 
ble  and  loving  family.  In  the  case  of  wildlife,  our  efforts 
cus  on  rehabilitation  for  return  to  the  natural  environ- 
ent.  Euthanasia  —  the  humane  death  of  animal  by  lethal 
?|/erdose  of  barbiturates  —  is,  of  course,  the  option  of  last 
sort.  Following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  this  Depart- 
t  kent's  work  with  live  animals  for  1992. 


Cats 

Dogs 

Other  Animals 

eceived 

8,029 

3,260 

4,002 

eturned/Released 

273 

1,026 

1,396 

dopted 

1,950 

979 

493 

uthanized 

5,796 

1,249 

1,865 

Animals  and  the  Law...  In  addition  to  our  regular  role 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  local  and 
ate  animal-related  laws,  this  past  year  the  Department  took 
te  initiative  in  development  of  several  new  laws  designed 
help  both  people  and  animals.  Supervisor  Carole  Migden 
iccessfully  carried  two  important  pieces  of  local  legislation 
>r  the  Department.  The  newly  enacted  Dog  License 
rdinance  provides  a  much  more  sensible  and  efficient 
Dproach  which  would  both  result  in  an  increase  in  revenue 
>r  the  City  and,  most  importantly,  help  us  reunite  more  lost 
3ts  with  their  owners.  The  second  piece  of  hotly  contested 
>cal  legislation  made  it  specifically  illegal  to  sacrifice  an 
limal  as  part  of  a  ritual. 
In  addition,  the  Department  was  called  to  testify  before  the 
'  ialifornia  State  Assembly  on  behalf  of  a  bill  which  would 
!:cognize  that  Animal  Control  and  State  Humane  Officers,  as 
pt  responders  to  crisis  situations  involving  the  abuse  or  neglect 
if  an  animal,  should  also  be  included  among  the  group  of 
irafessionals  asked  to  report  possible  abuse  or  neglect  of  a  child, 
he  Department  is  considered  a  leader  in  the  nationwide 


movement  to  recognize  all  types  of  violence  as  part  of  the  same 
problem,  no  matter  the  type  or  species  of  the  victim.  Our  ground 
breaking  efforts  in  this  area  were  the  subject  of  a  NBC  National 
News  piece  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  local  press. 

Putting  Our  Best  Paw  Forward...  In  recognition  of  our 
efforts,  this  past  year  the  Department  has  received  some 
very  rewarding  recognition.  Please  allow  us  to  brag  a  little. 

•  The  Department  was  honored  by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  "Outstanding  Contribution  to  Our 
Natural  Resources"  in  recognition  of  our  work  in  helping 
stop  an  international  exotic  animal  smuggling  operation. 

•  Oakland  Mayor  Elihu  Harris  recently  presented  the 
Department  with  an  award  for  "Exemplary  Service  During 
the  East  Bay  Hills  Firestorm",  in  recognition  of  the  work  of 
Department  personnel  dispatched  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to 
rescue  pets  and  wildlife  who  were  victims  of  the  disaster. 

•  Acting  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  Animal  Care  and  Control, 
Director  Carl  Friedman  has  been  the  recipient  of  Certificates 
of  Recognition  from  both  the  California  State  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Enterprises  and  the  California 
Legislative  Assembly  for  receiving  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  San  Francisco  Council  of  District  Merchants. 

•  Department  representatives  have  also  been  the  guests  of 
such  agencies  as  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Humane  Association  and  the  California 
Animal  Control  Director's  Association,  lecturing  and  provid- 
ing expertise  at  professional  workshops  throughout  Califor- 
nia and  as  far  away  as  Washington  D.C. 

With  a  Little  Help  from  Our  Friends...  The  staff  of 
Animal  Care  and  Control  want  to  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  HEARTFELT  THANK  YOU  to  the  more  than  80 
volunteers  who,  together,  contributed  a  total  of  7,311  hours 
to  our  effort  on  behalf  of  people  and  animals.  Special  thanks 
also  to  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  for  their  donation 
of  professional  time  and  talents  to  design  advertisements  to 
help  attract  more  adopters  down  to  the  City's  Animal  Shelter 

AND 

to  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI),  the  San 
Francisco  Water  Department,  and  the  San  Francisco  Registrar  of 
Voters  for  providing  free  space  on  the  buses,  as  inserts  in  the 
water  bills  and  in  the  Voter's  Pamphlet  for  these  ads! 


nimal  Cruelty,  From  Page  2 

here  is  currently  a  warrant  for  the 

nrest  of  the  owner. 

.  A  dog  being  kicked  on  the  street  by 
le  owner,  the  force  of  the  blows 
ropelled  the  small  animal  four  feet 
lto  the  air.  The  owner  barricaded 
jyjimself  into  his  home  threatening  to 
ill  this  Department's  Animal  Control 
fficer  who  arrived  to  investigate, 
he  Department  secured  a  search 
arrant  and  entered  the  home  with 
isistance  of  police  officers.  The 
mditions  discovered  in  the  home 
ere  beyond  description  —  words  like 
ilth"  and  "decay"  do  not  even  come 
ose.  The  owner  was  arrested  and 
/entually  sentenced  to  nine  month 
il  time  and  three  years  probation. 


. . .  After  repeated  warnings  by  Animal 
Officers,  charges  were  brought  against 
the  owner  of  two  dogs  who  had  gotten 
into  a  very  serious  fight  and  were  left 
without  badly  needed  medical  treat- 
ment. Sentenced  to  three  years 
probation,  the  man  was  arrested  again 
soon  after  for  dog  fighting.  In  the 
second  case,  the  was  sentenced  to  60 
days  in  jail  and  three  years  probation. 
. . .  The  Department  is  currently 
waiting  for  the  trial  of  a  man  arrested 
for  trapping  a  raccoon  in  his  backyard 
and  burning  the  animal  by  repeatedly 
pouring  boiling  water  over  its  body. 
During  the  investigation  he  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  "discourage"  the  animal 
from  returning  to  his  j^ard. 
. . .  An  arrest  warrant  is  out  for  a  man  who 


first  beat  his  cat  with  a  hammer  and  then 
tried  to  drown  it  along  with  its  kittens, 
their  mouths  sealed  with  duct  tape. 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Animal  Care  and  Control  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  protecting  and  advocat- 
ing for  animals  in  such  cases.  If  you 
suspect  that  someone  is  abusing  an 
animal,  please  report  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  554-6364.  We're  here  to  help. 

The  Department's  Field  Services 
Division,  staffed  by  professional 
Deputy  Animal  Control  Officers,  also 
has  a  Reserve  Officer  Program  where 
citizens  can  ride  along  and  assist 
Officers  with  their  duties.  For  infor- 
mation on  the  Reserve  Officer  Pro- 
gram contact  Sergeant  Vicky 
Guldbech  at  554-9431,  extension  4. 


Pets  Plus 


Mutually  Rewarding  Positions  Open 


The  Department  of  Animal  Care 
and  Control  is  pleased  to  announce  a 
new  service  for  the  pet  owning  public. 
Low  cost  pet  vaccinations  and 
Diagnostic  Testing  is  now  available  at 
the  City's  Animal  Shelter,  in  a  special 
program  with  Pet  Prevent-A-Care,  Inc. 

Here's  a  sample  of  what's  available 

Rabies  vaccination  $  5.00 

6-in-l  with  Parvo  $  9.00 

Corona  $  8.00 

Bqrdetalla  $  6.00 

Parvo  $  6.00 

Lyme  Disease  $15.00 

Roundworm  De-Worm  $  5.00 
Feline  leukemia 

(2-Dose  Type)  $12.00 

FIP  (2-Dose  Type)  $12.00 

Feline  leukemia  Test  $12.00 

Heartworm  Test  $12.00 

Dogs  must  be  on  leashes  and  cats 
must  be  in  secure  carriers!  Clinics 
are  held  approximately  once  per 
month,  9:30  AM  to  11:00  AM  at  the 
City's  Animal  Shelter  (1200  -  15th 
Street  at  Harrison).  No  appointments 
are  necessary.  Dates  for  upcoming 
1993  Sunday  clinics:  July  18; 
August  15;  September  12;  October  10; 
November  7;  December  5. 
Call  the  City's  Animal  Shelter  at 
554-6364  if  you  need  any 
additional  information. 


Tired  of  your  old  group?  Need 
some  new  experiences  to  brighten  up 
your  life?  We  literally  have  thousands 
of  new  friends  just  waiting  to  meet 
you!  And  they'll  all  think  that  you  are 
absolutely  terrific. 

The  many  dogs  and  cats  (and 
occasional  guinea  pig,  rabbit  and  turtle) 
waiting  for  homes  at  the  Animal 
Shelter  are  desperately  seeking  volun- 
teer visitors  —  to  help  fill  the  day  and 
to  help  them  find  homes.  And,  as  a 
volunteer,  you  become  the  recipient  of 
much  unconditional  love  from  once 
neglected,  unwanted  and  mistreated 
animals  —  as  well  as  the  sincere 
thanks  of  our  staff  and  customers. 

If  you'd  like  to  squeeze  a  few  furry 
hugs  into  our  hectic  week,  give  us  a 
call  at  554-9414  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing rewarding 
positions  may  soon 
be  yours: 

ADOPTION 
COUNSELORS  play 
a  vital  role  in  finding 
responsible  and 
loving  homes  for 
abandoned  animals! 
A  flair  for  customer 
service  and  your  love 
for  animals  are  the 
qualities  you'll  need 
to  guide  our  prospec- 
tive adopters  to  the 


perfect  new  companion  pets. 

DOG  WALKERS,  the  canine 
equivalent  to  personal  trainers,  are 
simply  asked  to  grab  a  leash  and  hold 
on  tight.  Our  dogs  need  exercise  and 
companionship  to  help  make  their  sta 
with  us  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
This  is  the  perfect  job  for  anyone  still 
looking  to  lose  an  inch  or  two  from  to< 
much  holiday  celebrating. 

An  eye  for  detail  and  a  persistent 
nature  are  required  to  solve  our  mar 
missing  pet  capers  —  drag  that  trenc 
coat  out  of  mothballs  and  become  a 
LOST  AND  FOUND  COORDINATOR 
Spend  a  couple  of  hours  each  week 
searching  for  clues  to  match  lost  pet; 
with  their  anxious  owners. 
What  are  you  waiting  for? 
Call  554-9414! 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 

.ft 


the  five  years  that  we  ve  been  serving  the  city  of 
an  Francisco,  this  department  has  earned  recognition  as  the 
lodel  of  a  "quality  and  humane  municipal  animal  care  and 
mtrol  agency. 

m  proud  of  our  dedicated  staff  and  volunteers,  state_of-the- 
rt  shelter  facility  and  innovative  programs,  which  have 
irned  accolades  from  animal  welfare  professionals  nation  ~ 
ide.  Our  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the  field  attracts  visitors 
•om  all  over  the  world,  who  tour  our  shelter  to  learn  about 
le  policies,  procedures  and  services  we  ve  initiated,  so  they 
in  adapt  them  to  their  own  programs  bach  home. 

although  budget  constraints  have  forced  us  to  curtail  some 
ctivities  this  year,  we  pledge  to  continue  delivering  top- 
uality  service  to  the  residents  and  the  animals  of  our 
ommunity. 

Ay  heartfelt  thanhs  to  our  hard-working  staff  and  devoted 
olunteers  for  their  energy,  skills  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  all 
f  the  hind  people  in  the  community  who  have  taken  an 
ctive  interest  in  our  work. 

9k  Moishe,  our  mellow  and  affectionate  of- 
I  fice  cat  pictured  above,  was  one  of  the  first 
stray  animals  we  took  in  when  we  opened 
our  shelter  doors  in  1989.  A  middle-aged 
feline  with  a  skin  condition  and  scruffy  coat,  missing 
one  eye,  no  one  would  have  described  her  as  "adopt- 
able"  when  she  arrived.  But  what  she  lacked  in 
physical  beauty,  she  more  than  made  up  for  in  love. 
Moishe  did  an  outstanding  job  working  as  a  paper- 
weight in  my  "In"  box  until  she  fell  ill  earlier  this  year. 
On  March  9,  she  had  to  be  humanely  euthanized  to 
relieve  her  pain.  We  all  miss  her,  and  we're  grateful 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  her  company  for  the  past 
five  years. 


Gold  Stars  Shining 

By  Melissa  Flower, 
Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


Volunteers  are  vital  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Animal  Care  and  Control.  It  is  our  good 
fortune  that  so  many  compassionate  individuals 
generously  contribute  their  time  and  their  talents  to  help  us 
care  for  animals  suffering  from  neglect,  abuse  and  abandon- 
ment. All  volunteers  are  an  important  and  integral  part  of  our 
daily  operations,  whatever  their  tasks  may  be,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  every  one  of  them.  In  this  issue  of  Tails  of  the  City, 
we  have  spotlighted  the  individual  efforts  of  our  volunteer 
training  staff. 

Sharon  Melnyk 

When  Sharon  came  to  us  from  the  SF/SPCA 
in  1990,  she  brought  with  her  extensive 
experience  in  training  volunteers.  Her  first 
project  was  to  conduct  monthly  dog-walking 
classes,  so  volunteers  could  take  some  of  our 
shelter  "guests"  out  for  exercise.  Thanks  to 
,    Sharon's  rigorous,  intelligent  teaching  and 
A  \       iij  '    receptive  students,  the  shelter's  dog-walking 
program  was  up  and  running  in  record  time. 
Next,  Sharon  took  on  the  task  of  training  volunteers  in  the 
techniques  of  adoption  counselling.  Matching  people  with  pets 
that  will  fit  comfortably  into  their  lives  requires  sensitivity, 
knowledge,  communication  skills  and  tact  —  and  Sharon  has 
them  all.  Her  program  has  been  so  successful,  she  now  teaches 
the  fine  art  of  adoption  counselling  to  members  of  our  perma- 
nent staff. 

Teresa  Mizelle 

Teresa  has  served  as  an  adoption  counselor 
and  volunteer  trainer  at  the  SF/SPCA,  and 
now  works  in  their  infirmary.  She  began 
contributing  her  services  to  our  department 
by  conducting  classes  in  cat  socialization  for 
volunteers  in  our  shelter.  Eager  for  more 
hands-on  knowledge  and  experience,  Teresa 
now  spends  Saturdays  in  our  Infirmary, 
serving  as  our  shelter  veterinarian's  only 
volunteer  assistant.  She  hopes  to  study  veterinary  medicine  in 
the  near  future. 


Rachel  Carlson 

Rachel  is  a  graduate  of  Sharon  Melnyk's 
training  seminars,  and  succeeded 
Sharon  as  the  volunteer  instructor  of 
our  monthly  dog-walking  classes.  She 
has  been  invaluable  to  our  program. 
The  satisfaction  Rachel  found  working 
here  with  San  Francisco's  neediest 
animals  led  to  a  major  career  change 
from  the  field  of  advertising  and  marketing.  She  now 
works  as  supervisor  of  the  Peninsula  Humane  Society's 
Adoption  and  Lost  &  Found  programs.  And  she  still 
volunteers  her  time  to  teach  dog-walking  classes  here  at 
our  shelter. 

Katherine  VanDeWater 

Originally  from  Connecticut,  Katherine 
brought  us  her  talent  and  paws-on 
experience  in  the  area  of  canine 
socialization  and  obedience  training. 
She  acquired  those  skills  through 
several  years  of  volunteer  work  for 
non-profit  organizations  such  as  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind.  A  graduate  of 
Rachel's  classes,  Katherine  serves  as  a 
dog-walking  trainer  and  recently  joined  our  new  Tem- 
perament Testing  Task  Force  (See  story,  page  2).  We  know 
we  can  rely  on  her  to  "be  there"  for  us,  even  on  short 
notice,  to  teach  volunteers  and  provide  behavior  training 
and  socialization,  love  and  attention  to  dogs  in  our  shelter 
that  need  special  help. 

Vivian  Easter 

Vivian's  background  as  a  cat  behavior- 
ist  with  the  SF/SPCA  makes  her  an 
invaluable  addition  to  our  volunteer 
staff.  We  welcome  her  years  of  experi- 
ence working  with  animals,  particu- 
larly cats.  In  addition  to  training 
volunteers  in  cat  handling  and  social- 
ftfSL  ization  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  Vivian 

often  opens  her  own  home  to  foster, 
socialize  and  find  responsible  owners  for  hard-to-place 
kittens. 

These  dedicated  professionals  provide  thorough,  effective, 
personal  training  to  our  volunteer  staff.  They  help  make  it 
possible  for  Animal  Care  and  Control  to  offer  the  range  of 
innovative  services  which  has  established  our  department  as 
a  leader  in  the  field.  Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  our  volun- 
teers for  your  gifts  of  time,  energy  and  talents  to  help  us  find 
loving  homes  for  San  Francisco's  neglected  and  abandoned 
animals.  A 

* 
Volunteer 
For  San  Francisco  Pet  Pride  Day! 

I  CALL  US  TODAY  ! 

I  554-9414  : 


SF/DACC 
LAUNCHES 
TEMPERAMENT 
TESTING  PROGRAM 

By  Lori  Feazell, 
Deputy  Director 


Animal  Care  and  Control  has  initiated  a  new  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  assess  the  temperament  of  individual 
puppies  and  dogs  available  for  adoption.  An  animal's 
temperament  is  not  the  same  as  its  behavior,  which 
relates  to  problems  like  barking,  digging,  fence  jumping 
and  chewing.  Temperament  involves  how  a  puppy  or  dog 
interacts  with  other  animals,  strangers,  people  in  your 
family,  and  how  it  reacts  to  noise  and  other  factors  in  its 
environment. 

Our  Temperament  Testing  program  will  tell  us  if  the 
animal  you're  considering  for  adoption  is  active,  likes 
children  or  needs  a  quiet  home,  requires  training  by  an 
experienced  dog  owner  —  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  fit 
comfortably  into  your  family  and  lifestyle. 

Staff  members  and  volunteers  have  learned  temperament 
testing  at  training  seminars  conducted  at  the  Peninsula 
Humane  Society.  It  takes  a  team  of  two  evaluators  15  to 
20  minutes  to  complete  each  test.  A  dog  handler  takes 
the  animal  through  a  series  of  exercises  in  a  quiet  room, 
while  his/her  partner  observes  and  evaluates  the  dog's 
response.  Exercises  are  designed  to  help  assess  the 
animal's  reaction  to  people,  loud  noises,  unfamiliar 
objects  and  dominance. 

Temperament  testing  helps  our  staff  and  volunteers 
select  the  most  suitable  home  environment  for  the  puppy 
or  dog.  The  result:  a  reduction  in  post-adoption  sur- 
prises, happier  animals,  happier  homes,  and  a  minimum 
number  of  dogs  returned  to  our  shelter  after  placement. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  everyone  who  is  helping  to  make 
this  a  very  successful  program. 


ANIMAL  CONTROL 

OFFICERS 

ON  THE  JOB 

By  Micheal  Knapp, 
Animal  Control  Supervisor 


Having  served  as  an  animal  control  officer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  more  than  six  years,  I  have  found  that  most 
members  of  the  public  aren't  aware  of  the  full  range  of 
services  we  provide  to  the  animals  and  the  people  of  our 
city. 

An  animal  control  officer's  job  actually  is  many  jobs.  We 
are  responsible  for  protecting  all  animals  from  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  for  educating  people  about  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  pet  care  and  owner  responsibility. 
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ine  dedicated  men  and  women  staff  our  field  services 
ivision  around  the  clock,  performing  a  wide  and  often 
npredictable  range  of  tasks.  We  respond  to  radio-dis- 
atched  calls  to  help  sick  and  injured  stray  domestic 
limals  and  wildlife.  Every  day  brings  its  rewards  — 
lccessful  rescues  of  animals  in  distress;  returning  lost 
3ts  to  their  worried  owners.  And  we  also  face  daily 
ustrations  —  stressful,  angry  confrontations  with  neglect- 
il  pet  owners;  rushing  to  save  an  animal  that  is  sadly . 
:yond  help  when  we  reach  the  scene.  All  of  our  officers 
e  professionals,  trained  to  respond  effectively  in  every 
md  of  situation. 

re've  answered  "routine  calls"  and  encountered  criminal 
:tivities  such  as  dog  fights  or  shooting  incidents.  We 
eed  all  our  training  and  communication  skills  to  cool 
own  such  tense  and  hostile  situations.  Our  officers  work 
osely  with  police,  firefighters,  disaster  teams  and  other 
mergency  services  to  provide  help  to  human  as  well  as 
nimal  victims.  A  mugger  was  recently  apprehended 
ased  on  the  description  provided  to  the  police  by  one  of 
ur  animal  control  officers. 

7e  also  serve  as  investigators,  responding  to  complaints  of 
ispected  animal  neglect,  abuse  or  cruelty.  An  officer 
ho  discovers  a  violation  of  city  or  state  laws  must  con- 
uct  in-depth  interviews,  gather  evidence,  photograph  the 
ene,  and  take  the  animal  into  protective  custody.  The 
fficer  then  follows  up  on  the  investigation  by  writing 
sports,  safeguarding  evidence,  and  working  with  the 
istrict  attorney  to  file  the  case.  If  there  is  a  court  trial,  he 
r  she  is  called  upon  to  testify  as  a  witness.  Our  depart- 
lent  has  a  solid  record  of  success  in  helping  prosecute  all 
inds  of  cases,  from  misdemeanors  to  felonies  involving 
it  bull  dogfighting,  and  the  beating  and  killing  of  animals, 
ut  we  don't  always  win.  It's  painful  and  frustrating  when 
case  fails  for  lack  of  witnesses,  or  when  an  owner's 
Tesponsible  behavior  causes  an  animal's  senseless  death. 
11  in  all,  the  satisfactions  outweigh  the  frustrations.  I 
ike  personal  pride  in  our  field  services  division's  efforts 
3  combat  crimes  against  animals.  We're  in  the  vanguard 
f  animal  welfare  in  your  neighborhood.  And  we  depend 
pon  your  active  support  and  cooperation  to  do  our  jobs 
kill. 

cyou  suspect  that  an  animal  is  being  abused  or  neglected, 
lease  call  us  at  554-6364. 

D  TAGS  SAVE  LIVES 

y  Rob  Hoffman  DVM,  Shelter  Veterinarian 

racticing  veterinary  medicine  in  an  animal  shelter,  we 
now  that  most  patients  that  arrive  here  sick  or  injured 
rill  be  euthanized  at  the  end  of  their  stray  holding  period, 
brtunately,  we  have  programs  that  make  it  possible  to 
reat  some  of  them  as  special  cases,  allowing  us  to  con- 
inue  medical  treatment  in  our  Infirmary  or  in  a  foster 
lome  until  they  can  be  adopted.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
he  exceptions. 

"hese  special  cases  help  make  our  work  interesting  and 
ulfilling  —  but  there's  another  kind  of  case  that  is  even 
nore  satisfying.  That's  the  rare  instance  when  a  stray 


animal  in  need  of  veterinary  treatment  is  brought  in 
wearing  an  ID  tag.  What  a  great  feeling  to  know  that 
the  patient  we  are  treating  has  an  owner  —  and  an 
owner  who  cares  enough  to  make  sure  the  family  pet 
can  be  identified  if  it  strays  from  home!  Almost 
without  exception,  cases  like  these  have  happy  endings 
—  for  the  animal,  for  the  owner,  and  for  us. 

Even  as  we  begin  emergency  treatment  on  a  pet  with 
identification,  animal  control  officers  and  shelter 
service  representatives  are  already  tracking  down  the 
owner  at  home  or  at  work.  Officers  post  notices  at  the 
home  address,  in  case  the  owner  is  traveling  out  of 
town.  Neighbors  are  alerted  and  recruited  to  help  us 
find  the  pet's  owner.  Here  at  the  shelter,  we  spare  no 
effort  to  stabilize  the  animal  and  keep  it  alive  and 
comfortable  until  its  owner  can  be  reached.  The 
patient  is  then  transferred  to  its  regular  veterinarian  for 
comprehensive  treatment.  We  consistently  find  that 
the  owner  who  provides  their  pet  with  ID  is  concerned, 
responsible  and  willing  to  invest  time,  energy  and 
money  to  get  their  cherished  pet  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. 

It's  the  law  that  all  dogs  in  San  Francisco  require  dog 
licenses.  You  can  puchase  a  lifetime  registration  for 
your  cat  at  our  shelter,  complete  with  collar  and  tag. 
For  just  a  few  dollars,  you  could  well  save  your 
animal's  life.  For  the  love  of  your  pet,  please  stop  by 
the  Animal  Care  and  Control  Center  or  your  local  pet 
store  to  pick  up  a  collar  and  ID  tag  today  —  and  don't 
let  your  pet  leave  home  without  them  —  not  even  for  a 
minute. 


COME  ON  DOWN! 

By  Janice  Bowen, 
Animal  Care  Attendant 

Choosing  a  pet  is  the 
beginning  of  a  loving, 
mutually  rewarding, 
lifetime  adventure.  It's 
also  a  serious  commit- 
ment to  care  for,  respect 
and  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  animal  you've  selected.  We  do  our  best  to 
make  this  process  simple  and  enjoyable;  our  knowl- 
edgeable animal  care  attendants  and  trained  volunteers 
are  ready  to  help  you.  Here's  what  you  might  expect  as 
you  walk  through  our  doors. 

The  good  health  of  our  animals  receives  top  priority  at 
Animal  Care  and  Control.  As  you  enter  our  Available 
wards,  please  remember  that  health  problems  can 
easily  be  spread  from  kennel  to  kennel  by  curious 
fingers  being  sniffed  and  licked  through  the  fencing. 
We  don't  always  know  the  medical  history  of  an 
animal;  an  infection  or  virus  could  be  incubating,  even 
though  there  are  no  visible  signs  of  illness.  If  you'd 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  a  particular  animal,  just  ask 
an  animal  care  attendant  or  volunteer  to  assist  you. 
They'll  open  the  cage,  answer  your  questions  —  and 
request  that  you  wash  your  hands  after  you  visit  each 
animal. 


Adopting  a  pet  means  accepting  responsibility  for  that 
animal's  life.  This  is  no  time  for  impulse  buying!  Please 
be  prepared  to  spend  time  selecting  the  right  one  for  your 
home  and  lifestyle.  It  may  take  more  than  a  day,  even  a 
week  —  animals  become  available  at  our  shelter  every 
day  —  but  it  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort.  Your 
patience  will  be  happily  rewarded  you  when  you  find  the 
perfect  choice. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  adopting  a  dog  requires  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  training  and  an  adequate  physical 
environment  for  its  size  and  temperament.  If  its  a  second 
dog  you're  seeking  to  adopt,  please  arrange  a  date  and 
time  with  our  staff  when  you  can  bring  in  your  own  pet  to 
meet  the  prospective  new  addition.  We  cannot  empha- 
size enough  the  need  for  you  to  be  sure  you're  ready  to 
assume  the  obligations  and  commitment  that  come  with 
adopting  a  new  dog  into  your  household. 

Cats  are  not  dogs  (just  ask  one),  but  adopting  a  feline  also 
requires  a  careful  selection.  Each  cat  has  its  own  person- 
ality; take  your  time  to  choose  one  whose  temperament 
complements  yours.   We  strongly  urge  you  to  avoid 
choosing  a  cat  for  its  good  looks  alone.  Much  as  with 
humans,  you  can't  read  a  cat's  personality  or  behavior 
from  its  physical  appearance.  It's  the  right  chemistry  that 
counts,  the  interaction  with  you  and  with  any  other  pets 
you  may  own. 

Feel  free  to  ask  our  staff  and  volunteers  about  how  to 
comfortably  integrate  a  new  cat  into  your  home.  Adopt- 
ing a  feline  requires  a  commitment  for  the  life  of  the  cat. 
Its  health  and  happiness  depend  on  you. 

Ours  is  one  of  very  few  shelters  in  San  Francisco  where 
you  can  adopt  animals  other  than  cats  and  dogs.  On  any 
given  day  we  have  a  variety  of  hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  rats, 
rabbits  and  birds  that  need  safe,  loving  homes  with 
owners  who  can  care  for  them  properly.  We  have  written 
material  available  with  information  and  ideas  about 
housing,  feeding  and  socializing  each  type  of  animal. 
Several  staff  members  and  volunteers  are  trained  to  help 
you  make  a  suitable  selection.  Small  animals  can  be 
perfect  pets  for  apartment  dwellers.  Although  they  may 
take  up  a  bit  less  space  than  a  tabby  or  a  collie,  they 
require  the  same  level  of  care  and  commitment  as  any 
other  pet.  They  become  just  as  attached  to  their  owners, 
just  as  lonely  when  they're  neglected  or  ignored,  and 
thrive  just  as  much  on  human  attention  and  companion- 
ship. 

Our  staff  and  volunteers  have  a  broad,  deep  pool  of 
knowledge  to  offer,  acquired  through  years  of  pet  owner- 
ship, professional  training,  and  extensive  experience  in 
every  aspect  of  animal  care  and  control.  We'll  either 
answer  your  questions,  or  direct  you  to  appropriate 
resources.  We  know  our  shelter  animals,  because  we 
spend  time  caring  for  them.  Let  us  guide  you  through  our 
facility  and  share  our  knowledge  with  you.  Once  in  a 
while,  you  may  be  asked  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  ser- 
vice. Please  bear  with  us  —  we're  eager  to  help  you.  Just 
allow  yourself  sufficient  time  to  make  your  visit  to  the 
SF/DACC  satisfying  and  worthwhile. 


BE  PREPARED 

Adopting  an  animal  or  redeem 
ing  a  lost  pet?  It  helps  to  be 
prepared. 

ADOPTIONS 

To  adopt  an  animal  from  SF 
Animal  Care  and  Control,  you 
must  bring  the  following  with 
you: 

1 .  Current  identification  showing  your  present  address 

2.  Cash  or  personalized  check 

3.  If  you  rent,  you  must  be  prepared  for  us  to  contact 
your  landlord  for  permission  to  adopt  a  pet. 

Have  your  landlord's  phone  number,  so  we  can 
call,  or 

Bring  with  you  a  rental  agreement  or  other 
written  statement  from  your  landlord  confirm- 
ing that  you're  allowed  to  keep  a  pet. 


ADOPTION  FEES 


Cats 
Dogs 

Other  animals 
and  birds 


$28.00  +  tax 
$35.00  +  tax 

$3.00  +  tax 


Fees  for  dogs  and  cats  include: 

•  A  spay/ neuter  deposit  and  a  certificate  offering  low- 
cost  spay/neuter  surgery  for  your  pet 

•  A  free  basic  examination  by  a  participating  San  Fran- 
cisco veterinarian 

•  Initial  vaccinations 

•  A  dog  license  and  ID  tag  or  a  cat  registration  complete 
with  collar  and  tag 

REMEMBER,  ADOPTING  A  PET  IS  A  LIFETIME 
COMMITMENT.   PLEASE  ALLOW  AMPLE  TIME 
TO  MAKE  YOUR  SELECTION,  COMPLETE  THE 
ADOPTION  FORMS  AND  PROCESS  THE 
REQUIRED  PAPERWORK. 

REDEMPTIONS 

To  redeem  your  lost  animal,  you  must  have  th< 
following: 

1 .  Current  identification  showing  your  present  address 

2.  Proof  that  you  own  the  animal  (i.e.  dog  license,  cat 
registration,  photos,  veterinary  records) 

3.  Cash  ONLY  to  cover  various  fees 

Your  dog  will  leave  our  shelter  with  all  vaccinations  and 
license.  Your  cat  will  leave  here  with  an  initial  FVRCP 
vaccination.  We  recommend  that  you  also  purchase  oui 
$5  lifetime  cat  registration. 


HOURS 


The  Shelter  is  open  to  the  public  for  adoptions  and  reunion: 
from  12  Noon  to  5:30  p.m.  EVERY  DAY,  except  holidays. 
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Gifts  That 
Make  a  Difference 


by  Carl  Friedman,  Director 

he  Department  of  Animal  Care 
and  Control  has  been  the 
grateful  recipient  of  voluntary 
contributions  of  all  kinds  since 
our  program  began  in  1989. 
Thanks  to  the  public-spirited  generosity 
of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  we've 
been  able  to  provide  invaluable 
supplemental  services  for  the  city's 
lost,  homeless  and  abandoned  animals. 

All  cash  gifts  are  deposited  in  a  special 
Animal  Control  and  Welfare  Fund. 
Programs  funded  from  this  account 
must  improve  our  ability  to  serve  the 
public  and  help  us  provide  the  best 
possible  care  for  the  animals  in  our 
shelter.  To  assure  those  criteria 
are  met,  expenditures  from 
the  Fund  are  reviewed  Animal 

Care& 
Control 


regularly  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Animal  Control  and 
Welfare  Commission. 

Contributions  nourish  a  variety  of 
projects  that  couldn 't  be  financed  out 
of  our  limited  "no  frills"  municipal 
budget.  They  range  from  placing 
((home  wanted"  advertisements  for 
hard-to-place  animals  to  underwriting 
specialized  training  for  our  staff  and 
volunteers. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  all 
who  have  choseh  to  contribute  time, 
money  and  moral  support  to  our 

mission.  Thank  you  for  helping  us 
bring  comfort,  health  and  a 
happier  life  to  the  neediest 
animals  in  our  community. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Over  the  Counter 


by  Faye  Woods,  Shelter  Office  Supervisor 

What  inspires  people  to  offer  contributions  to  our  program,  even  though  we're 
a  city  department?  The  motives  vary,  just  like  the  people  do. 


A  woman  brought  in  a  very  old,  very  sick  cat, 
which  had  been  hanging  out  in  her  backyard 
for  over  a  year.  She  had  fed  it  and  taken 
responsibility  for  all  of  its  medical  care, 
including  having  it  neutered.  Now  the  animal 
obviously  needed  to  be  euthanized  and 
relieved  of  its  pain.  The  good  samaritan  said 
she  was  very  grateful  that  we  provided  this 
humane  public  service,  handed  us  a  very 
generous  donation,  and  thanked  us  "for 
being  here." 

A  visitor  from  Iowa  toured 
the  facility,  then  told  us 
that  the  Center  was 
"the  most  upbeat, 
cleanest,  and  well 
organized  shelter" 
he  had  ever  seen.  He 
handed  us  a  substantial 
contribution  and 
purchased  souvenir 
SF/DACC  coffee  mugs  and 
T-shirts  for  friends  back  home. 

People  sometimes  write  to  say  "Hi  and 
thanks,"  send  a  photo  of  the  pet  they  adopted 
from  our  shelter  and  enclose  a  contribution. 
Some  people  drop  by  just  to  see  what  the 
city's  animal  shelter  is  like  inside — and  leave 
donations  at  the  desk  to  help  us  "keep  up  the 
good  work." 

A  woman  discovered  that  a  bird  was  trapped 
in  the  flue  of  her  kitchen  stove  and  was  very 
concerned  about  whether  it  could  be  removed 
without  harming  it.  A  Deputy  Animal  Control 
Officer  went  to  the  rescue.  The  bird  arrived  at 
the  shelter  unhurt,  along  with  a  generous  gift 
from  the  woman  who  called  for  assistance. 


Amy  McManus,  Shelter  Service  Representative 
tells  this  story:  Mr.  Ornfeld  had  a  serious 
problem.  He  was  planning  a  one-month  trip 
to  Sweden,  and  his  landlady  insisted  that  he 
do  something  about  the  ten  unaltered  male  and 
female  cats  who  lived  with  him  before  he  left. 
He  was  very  sad  as  he  came  through  our 
doors.  They  were  all  nice,  well-kept  cats,  but 
considering  their  unaltered  state  and  the  odor 
in  his  apartment,  I  could  understand 
the  building  owner's  point  of 
view.  I  advised  Mr. 
Ornfeld  about  the 
importance  of  spaying 
and  neutering  pets, 
and  told  him  that  it 
was  his  allowing  this 
overpopulation 
boom  that  led  his 
landlady  to  refuse  to 
let  him  keep  even  one  or 
two  of  the  cats  for  company. 
I  guess  my  advice  was  well 
received.  When  he  left  the  shelter,  we 
had  all  ten  cats  and  a  $250  donation. 

Shelter  Service  Representative  Charlie  Miller 
helped  an  anxious  couple  search  the  shelter 
for  their  lost  cat.  It  wasn't  here.  When  they 
left,  they  told  us  they  were  going  to  pray  to  St. 
Anthony  to  find  their  lost  pet,  and  pledged  a 
contribution  to  the  Department  of  Animal 
Care  and  Control  if  their  prayers  were 
answered.  They  returned  the  next  day,  all 
smiles.  The  cat  had  come  home,  and  they 
were  here  as  promised,  with  a  generous 
donation  to  help  "all  the  lost  cats  in  the  city." 
Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  bought  official 
registration  tags  and  collars  for  all  the  family 
felines,  as  well. 


t's  still  the  same 
M  old  story,  as  time 
f  goes  by...  but  this 
time  in  a  different  key: 
girl  meets  dog,  dog  meets 
boy,  boy  meets  girl,  there's  a 
wedding  in  June...and  they  all 
live  happily  ever  after. 

In  a  tale  right  out  of  True  Romance, 
Maria  Caban  and  Bill  Ussery  were  married 
on  Saturday,  June  25,  in  the  setting  where 
they  first  met  —  the  San  Francisco  Animal 
Care  and  Control  Center.  At  the  couple's 
request,  Director  Carl  Friedman  was 
appointed  deputy  marriage  commissioner 
for  the  day,  so  he  could  perform  the 
wedding  ceremony. 

jOve  Unleashed 
it  the  Shelter 


by  Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


The  romance  began  with  Chumley,  a 
lively  and  lovable  terrier  mix  who  lived  at 
our  shelter  for  more  than  four  months  while 
we  tried  to  find  him  a  good  home.  "He's  such 
a  great  dog,"  says  the  bride,  who  contributes 
her  time  and  talents  as  an  adoption  counselor, 
"we  all  just  fell  in  love  with  him." 

DACC  staff  and  volunteers  did 
every  thing  possible  to  place  Chumley  with  a 
caring  owner,  calling  friends,  asking  local 
private  pet  placement  agencies  for  help, 


running  two  rounds 
of  newspaper 
advertisements.  The 
second  round  of 
"home  wanted" 
appeals,  placed  by 
another  volunteer, 
found  its  mark. 

Bill  Ussery 
ofNovato  had 
been  thinking 
about  getting  a 

companion  for  his  dog,  Dino,  when 
he  spotted  the  ad.  Maria  Caban  of  San 
Francisco  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  the  day 
he  came  in  to  meet  Chumley.  Kismet,  all 
around. 

Maria  and  Bill  decided  to  be 
married  in  the  shelter  lobby,  "to 
symbolize  our  love  for  each  other 
and  our  dedication  to  humane 
and  caring  treatment  for  all 
animals."  Chumley  served  as 
Best  Dog  and  Dino  as  ringbearer 
to  complete  the  wedding  party. 
A  top  priority  of  the  Animal 
Care  and  Control  program  is  to  match  our 
stray  and  abandoned  shelter  animals  with 
exactly  the  right  new  owners.  Our  volunteer 
adoption  counselors  are  truly  the  "match- 
makers," devoting  their  time  and  talents  to 
help  ensure  that  our  shelter  guests  find  secure 
and  loving  homes. 

This  time,  an  abandoned  dog  served  as 
canine  cupid  —  a  true-life  Tail  of  the  City 
wagging  happily,  all  the  way  home. 


Animal  Control  Off 
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always  offered  a  humane  education  program 
for  children  in  our  city's  schools.  Our  deputy 
animal  control  officers  routinely  visit  class- 
rooms and  day  care  centers  to  explain  their 
duties  on  "Career  Week/'  talk  about 
responsible  pet  ownership  and  how  to  care 
for  animals,  discuss  what  youngsters  should 
do  if  they  see  a  wild  or  domestic  animal  that 
may  be  sick,  hurt  or  mistreated. 

This  is  a  very  satisfying  element  of  our  work. 
We  enjoy  sharing  our  knowledge  and 
teaching  young  people  the  human  rewards 
that  come  from  respecting  and  caring  for 
animals.  Some  students  tell  us  we've 
inspired  them  to  consider  the  field  of  animal 
protection  as  a  career — and,  who  knows? 


Captain  Michael  Kj 


Perhaps  we're  talking  to  the  next 
generation  of  animal  control  officers. 

Several  years  ago,  we  expanded  our 
education  program  to  reach  more  children 
at  risk  in  our  community.  This  department 
and  the  San  Francisco  Child  Abuse  Council 
jointly  sponsored  the  Humane  Coalition 
Against  Violence  (HCAV),  an  advocacy  effort 
to  examine  the  link  between  child  abuse  and 
animal  abuse.  Studies  correlating  data  from 
both  fields  reveal  a  clear  connection:  in  a 
home  where  animals  are  being  mistreated 
and  a  child  is  present,  it  is  likely  that  the 
youngster,  too,  is  being  mistreated  —  and 
the  reverse  is  also  true. 

DACC  officers  enter  homes  all  over  the  city  to 
investigate  thousands  of  reports  of  animal 
cruelty  each  year.  Working  with  Lynn  Loar, 
LCSW,  Ph.D,  educational  coordinator  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Council,  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  signs  of  possible  child  abuse  in  the 
homes  we  visit.  It  was  obvious  to  both 
agencies  that  there  could  be  tremendous 
benefits  in  sharing  information  about  cases 
involving  violence  against  animals  and 
children. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  California 
Senate  Bill  #665,  animal  control 
officers  are  now  mandated  to  alert 
appropriate  child  protective  services 
whenever  we  encounter  suspected 
situations  of  child  abuse  in  the 
course  of  our  investigations.  We 
have  reported  several  such  cases 
since  the  bill  became  law. 


rs  Care  for  Kids,  Too 


eld  Services  Division 


Dr.  Loar  also  has  arranged  presentations  by 
our  officers  in  classrooms  and  after-school 
programs  for  child  victims  of  violence.  These 
are  quite  different  from  our  "Career  Week" 
talks.  Some  youngsters  in  our  audience  are 
from  abusive  and  violent  homes.  Some  may 
have  been  exposed  to  staged  dog  fights, 
attacked  or  threatened  by  animals  trained  to 
be  aggressive  by  their  owners.  Some  have 
seen  neighborhood  cats  and  kittens  used  as 
"bait"  for  training  dogs  to  kill. 

...in  a  home  where 
animals  are  being 
mistreated  and  a  child 
is  present,  it  is  likely 
that  the  youngster, 
too,  is  being 
mistreated  —  and  the 
reverse  is  also  true. 


It's  our  goal  to  teach  gentleness  in 
these  presentations,  to  demonstrate 
how  animals  respond  to  being  handled 
and  treated  properly.  We  bring  with 
us  the  most  docile  and  mellow  cats 
and  dogs  for  the  kids  to  learn 
how  to  touch  and  hold.  It  takes 
time  and  repeated  visits  to 
overcome  the  children's  fear  and 


their  perception  that  uniformed  officers  and 
animals  are  "bad" —  and  that  "you  have  to 
beat  a  dog  to  get  him  to  obey."  This  program 
has  proven  to  be  more  than  worth  the  effort. 
Eventually,  even  the  "toughest"  youngsters 
begin  to  look  forward  to  our  visits  and  the 
good  feelings  they  experience  from  gentle 
contact  with  the  animals  we  bring  along. 

This  winter  HCAV  will  work  in  concert  with 
the  San  Francisco  League  of  Urban  Gardeners 
(SLUG),  a  local  group  that  teaches  children 
gardening.  In  the  SLUG  project,  child  victims 
of  violence  learn  that  touch  needn't  hurt,  that 
it  can  be  safe  and  nurturing.  Once  they  have 
experienced  the  rewards  of  patience,  gentle 
handling  and  proper  care  of  living  plants  and 
flowers,  our  officers  will  help  them  develop 
the  same  approach  with  animals. 

It  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  our 
department  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  abuse 
and  neglect  in  our  community,  and  to  teach 
at-risk  children  that  animals  are  a  wonderful 
and  important  part  of  our  lives. 


San  Francisco's 


Residents 

by  Rob  Hoffman,  DVM,  Shelter  Veterinarian 


One  of  the  benefits  of  serving  as 
Shelter  Veterinarian  is  that  my 
practice  isn't  limited  to  dogs  and 
cats;  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
handle  and  treat  many  other  species  of  animals 
as  well.  The  DACC  receives  all  orphaned,  sick 
and  injured  wildlife  found  within  city  limits.  That 
includes  every  kind  of  bird  seen  in  the  area,  from 
baby  sparrows  to  pelicans  to  Red-tailed  hawks, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  raccoons,  opossums  and 
skunks  that  somehow  find  their  way  into  people's 
homes—  and  the  occasional  snake,  gopher,  rat, 
and  fish. 

In  matters  of  treatment,  transport  and  release  of 
wild  animals,  we  follow  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  state  Fish  and  Game  Department  and  the 
city  Health  Department.  Regrettably,  all  of  the 
animals  brought  to  our  shelter  cannot  immediately 
be  released  to  the  wild,  but  it  is  our  good  fortune 
to  have  a  contract  with  Wildcare,  a 
professional  wildlife  rehabilitation  center 
in  San  Raphael.  Wildcare  volunteers 
come  here  whenever  we  have 
treatable,  releasable  animals  and 
take  them  to  their  facility  for  expert 
care  and  rehabilitation. 

For  the  first  day  or  so  after  a  wild  animal  arrives 
here,  we  concentrate  on  providing  the 
basics:  rest,  fluids  and  food.  We 
examine  and  treat  them  for  bites, 
cuts,  scrapes  and  minor  injuries,  and 
start  them  on  their  way  back  to  health. 
It's  a  most  rewarding  and  refreshing  diversion 


from  our  usual  patients  —  stray,  injured,  sick, 
neglected,  abused  and  abandoned  dogs  and  cats 
—  and  we  welcome  the  chance  to  become  familiar 
with  handling  a  variety  of  wild  and  exotic  animals. 

It's  not  just  human  beings  who  inhabit  San 
Francisco.  Co-existing  with  us  are  countless 
birds,  reptiles  and  undomesticated  mammals, 
struggling  to  survive  and  nurture  their  young 
amidst  the  streets,  cars  and  buildings  that  make 
up  our  landscape.  If  you'd  like  to  learn  how  to 
make  your  own  corner  of  the  city  "wildlife  friendly," 
we  invite  you  to  stop  by  our  shelter  and  pick  up  the 
Living  With  Wildlife  literature  we  have  available. 
Material  on  this  subject  is  also  available  from  the 
Peninsula  Humane  Society  and  Wildcare. 

If  you  are  very  interested,  please  consider  calling 
us,  Peninsula  Humane  Society,  Wildcare,  or  the 
Marine  Mammal  Center  in  Marin  to  ask  about 
volunteering.  One  of  the  agencies 
may  be  able  to  put  you  to  work 
right  away. 


Behind 

the 

Scenes 

by  Gary  Strasburg, 
Animal  Care  Attendant 


am  -a  member  of  the  team  that 
physically  handles  and  cares  for 
the  many  animals  that  come 
through  our  doors  —  pets  that 
stray  from  home,  animals  that  are 
sick,  injured  or  whose  owners  no 
longer  want  them. 


An  animal  brought  to  our  shelter  may  still 
trust  and  like  people,  but  chances  are  it  will 
be  confused  and  frightened  by  its  new 
surroundings.  However  hard  we  try 
with  comforting  words  and  strokes,  it  is 
nonetheless  a  traumatizing  experience.  It 
may  take  time  for  the  staff  and  volunteers  to 
regain  the  animal's  trust  and  get  close  enough 
to  provide  not  just  TLC,  but  emergency 
medical  care,  as  well. 

Once  the  animal  arrives,  it  is  screened  by  the 
kennel  staff  and  vaccinated  against  all  of  the 
most  common  canine  and  feline  illnesses.  The 
majority  of  our  "guests"  receive  professional 
medical  examinations  by  our  shelter 
veterinarian  and  an  animal  health  technician. 
Those  we  cannot  immediately  approach  are 
given  a  "cooling  down"  period,  to  help  them 
relax  and  adjust  to  their  new  environment. 

An  animal  that  still  won't  allow  anyone  to 
come  close  presents  our  supervisory  staff  with 
the  painful  task  of  deciding  if  more  time  will 
help,  or  if  the  only  option  is  euthanasia  by 
injection.  This,  by  far,  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  our  work.  We  know  that  these  domestic 


pets  could 
eventually 
warm  up  to 
someone  — 
and  warm 
someone's 
heart,  as  well. 

But  we  receive  far 
more  animals  than  there  are  responsible 
people  willing  to  make  a  lifetime 
commitment.  The  decision  to  euthanize  is 
incredibly  difficult  for  all  of  us,  yet  we  know 
there  are  simply  not  enough  homes  for  all  the 
dogs,  cats  and  other  domestic  animals 
brought  to  our  shelter. 

We  have  an  active  small  animal  adoption 
program  that  includes  rabbits,  tame  rats, 
hamsters,  guinea  pigs  and  birds.  These  make 
terrific  pets  for  anyone  who  can  provide  the 
special  care  and  environment  they  need. 
Because  they  can  be  comfortable  in  a  limited 
amount  of  space,  they're  especially  suited  to 
apartment  and  condo  living.  Chickens,  pigs, 
an  occasional  goat  and  a  variety  of  birds  also 
receive  care  at  the  city's  animal  shelter, 
providing  added  stimulation  to  our  work, 
and  giving  us  the  feeling 
that  we  are  making  a 
difference  for  the  better. 

The  key  word  here  is 
"care."  It's  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  name  of 
our  department  and  in 
our  position  titles.  We 
hope  you  will  come 
visit  us,  see  caring  in 
action,  and  think 
about  brightening 
your  life  by  sharing  your 
home  with  a  loving  pet 
from  the  Animal  Care 
and  Control  Center. 


Volunteer  Now! 
Call  Us  Today 


With  deep  regret,  we  report  the 
death  of  Deputy  Animal 
Control  Officer  Curt  Charles 
on  August  13, 1994.  Curt  came  to  work 
with  this  department  in 
June,  1989  —  one  month 
before  we  opened  our  doors 
and  began  providing 
animal  care  and  control 
services  in  San  Francisco. 
He  played  an  invaluable 
role  in  the  complex  process 
of  starting  up  a  new  mu- 
nicipal department  and 
continued  serving  the  city 
and  its  animals  with  skill 
and  devotion.  We  offer  our  sincere  sympathy 
and  condolences  to  his  family  and  friends. 


For  Adoptions,  Call:  554-6364 


To  Volunteer,  Call:  554-9414 
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The  Newsletter  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control 


Mission 
Accomplished 

by  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 

On  March  11, 1995,  approximately  14 
animal  control  and  protection  officers 
and  30  San  Francisco  police  officers 
raided  a  warehouse  at  6th  and  Folsom 
Streets.  We  were  acting  on  informa- 
tion received  by  my  office  that  a  major 
scale  organized  dogfight  would  be  in  progress. 

What  we  encountered  inside  the  building  was 
more  than  we  anticipated.  It  was  a  sickening  scene. 
About  78  people  were  gathered  on  benches  surround- 
ing a  15  foot  square  bloody,  carpeted  pit.  Two  dogs 
were  already  dead;  five  more  were  humanely  confined 
and  taken  into  protective  custody.  One  of  the  brutal- 
ized animals  was  so  seriously  injured,  it  ultimately 
had  to  be  humanely  euthanized. 

This  gathering,  we  learned,  was  a  "Regional 
Championship"  match,  the  main  feature  of  the  group's 
1995  West  Coast  Convention.  It  was  a  catered  event, 
with  barbecued  chicken,  potato  salad,  sodas  and  beer 
spread  out  on  a  cheery  red  and  white  checkered  table- 
cloth. Attendees  included  the  residents  of  six 
western  states.  More  than  $50,000  in  cash, 
plus  drugs,  dog  fighting  paraphernalia  and 
other  contraband  were  confiscated. 
Everyone  present  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  felony  dog  fighting. 

If  they  are  convicted,  the 
maximum  penalty  for  the  main  par- 


Animal 
Care& 
Control 


ticipants  -  promoters  and 
handlers  -  is  three  years  in 
state  prison,  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,  or  both. 
The  spectators  face  a 
maximum  penalty  of  six 
months  incarceration  in 
county  jail,  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1000,  or  both. 

The  case  is  still  in  progress  at  this  writing.  I  am 
confident  that  the  District  Attorney's  office  will  see  to 
it  that  those  involved  in  this  cruel  and  criminal  act  are 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

My  personal  thanks  to  our  skilled  and  dedicated 
staff,  the  District  Attorney's  office,  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  and  three  of  our  sister  agencies 
who  responded  to  our  call  for  help  with  this  case: 
Peninsula  Humane  Society,  Marin  Humane  Society, 
and  the  Monterey  SPCA. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  this  one  action 
will  put  an  end  to  this  vicious  practice.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  we  sent  a  strong,  clear  message  that  dog 
fighting  -  or  any  other  form  of  cruelty  to  animals  - 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  raid,  I've  received  many  calls  and  letters 
from  members  of  the  public,  praising  and  supporting 
our  efforts.  I  thank  each  and  every  person  who  con- 
tacted me  for  expressing  interest  in  our  work, 
and  I  pledge  that  the  SF  Department  of 

Animal  Care  and  Control  will  contin- 
ue to  pursue  its  mission  to  protect 
and  help  every  sick,  injured,  neglect- 
ed, mistreated  and  abused  animal  in 
our  community. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BY  ANDREA  REESE,  VOLUNTEER  LOST  AND  FOUND  COORDINATOR 


The  SF/DACC  animal  shelter  is  the  sole 
agency  in  San  Francisco  where  lost  pets  can 
be  reunited  with  concerned  owners.  Stray 
animals  found  anywhere  in  the  city  by  the 
public  or  the  police  are  brought  to  us  - 
even  those  taken  first  to  a  private  veteri- 
narian or  other  facility. 

Only  the  stray  pet's  owner  can  claim  the  animal 
during  our  initial  holding  period  -  four  days  for  dogs, 
three  days  for  cats  and  other  animals. 
After  that,  a  healthy  pet  that  came  to 
us  as  a  "stray"  becomes  avail- 
able for  adoption. 

Fortunately,  a  great  many 
owners  do  succeed  in  finding 
their  missing  animals  through 
daily  visits  to  our  shelter,  and 
by  using  our  volunteer  Lost  and 
Found  support  services.  An 
owner  seeking  a  wandering  pet 
is  asked  to  file  a  "Lost  Report," 
which  includes  a  description  of 
the  animal  and  where  it  was 
last  seen.  Our  volunteer  Lost 
and  Found  coordinators  will 
make  the  rounds  of  our  "guest  kennels,"  and  look  for 
animals  that  match  the  descriptions. 

We  also  have  a  Lost  Pet  Hotline  -  just  dial  LOST 
P-E-T  every  day  for  a  list  of  our  newest  arrivals. 

Of  course,  you  know  your  pet  better  than  anyone 
else.  It's  far  more  effective  to  search  through  our  shelter 
personally  than  to  count  on  a  stranger  recognizing  the 
animal  by  a  written  description.  And  the  best  tip  we  can 
offer  to  assure  that  you  recover  your  pet  if  it  ever  gets  lost 
is  to  make  certain  it  wears  a  license  or  ID  tag  at  all  times. 
Those  tags  are  like  life  insurance  when  a  cherished  pet 
strays  from  home  -  and  they  enable  us  to  find  you 
without  delay. 
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The  Reunion 
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Sometimes  caring  people  who  find  a  wandering  pel 
are  able  -  and  willing  -  to  hold  the  animal  at  their  horn 
overnight,  or  longer.  In  those  cases,  we  fill  in  a  Found 
Report  with  the  information  taken  by  phone.  Owners 
seeking  a  lost  animal  in  our  shelter  are  also  urged  to 
inspect  all  the  Found  Reports  on  file,  to  see  if  any  descrif 
tions  resemble  their  missing  pet. 

Most  important,  don't  lose  hope.  Some  of  our  succi 
stories  took  weeks  to  reach  a  happy  ending. 

There  was  the  just-spayed  cat  wr 
jumped  out  of  her  owner's  car  on  Rou 
101,  on  the  way  home  fromt 
clinic.  The  feisty  feline 
managed  to  survive  for  six 
weeks  in  Potrero  Hill  before  s 
was  brought  to  us  -  remarka 
healthy,  stitches  still  intact.  H 
owner  had  given  up  the  daily 
shelter  visits,  but  her  Lost 
Report  was  still  on  file  with  u 
What  a  happy  reunion  that  w 
And  there  was  the  elderl 
dog,  missing  for  over  a  mont! 

  found  wandering  in  the  Missii 

District.  We  were  able  to  sent 
him  home  with  his  owner  through  the  Lost  Report  filed 
when  the  animal  was  first  reported  missing. 

One  of  my  favorites  was  a  gentle  geriatric  dog  tha 
took  a  very,  very  long  walk  down  Army  Street,  and  wh 
was  found  far  from  home  "cruising"  near  his  favorite 
boarding  kennel. 

Regrettably,  thousands  of  missing  pets  are 
unclaimed  every  year,  just  because  their  owners  aren't 
aware  of  the  need  to  check  out  our  shelter.  Please  hel( 
spread  the  word  about  our  Lost  and  Found  support  ser- 
vices, and  how  we  can  help  a  wandering  animal  get  ba 
home. 


Preventing  Pet 
Overpopulation 


eginning  in  January  1995, 
the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Animal 
Care  and  Control  with  the 
help  of  the  SF/SPCA, 
began  having  our  adopt- 
able  dogs  and  cats  spayed 
or  neutered  before  we  place  them  in  new 
homes.  Kittens  and  puppies  are  exempt  from 
this  requirement  only  if  there's  a  valid  medical 
reason  for  postponing  the  surgery. 

Our  new  policy  will  help  to  prevent  the 
conception  and  birth  of  a  multitude  of  unwant- 
ed litters,  and  curb  disruptive  physical  behav- 
iors and  emotional  stresses  that  unaltered 
animals  experience.  With  less  kittens  and 
puppies  being  born,  we 
who  work  in  animal 
shelters  gradually 
will  see  less  stray, 
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unwanted  and  abandoned  animals  brought 
through  our  doors. 

Altered  animals  make  happier,  healthier 
pets.  They  are  far  less  likely  to  develop  certain 
forms  of  cancer,  or  to  display  hormone-related 
behaviors  such  as  spraying,  fighting,  roaming 
and  going  into  heat.  The  old  myth  that  pets 
become  fat  and  lazy  after  being  neutered  is  just 
not  true  —  nor  is  the  common  fallacy  that  male 
pets  lose  their  personality.  The  positive  effects 
of  eliminating  the  urge  to  breed  far  outweigh 
any  tendency  to  "mellow  out."  And,  without 
pregnancies  and  unwanted  litters  to  contend 
with,  animals  and  their  human  companions  can 
simply  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  pleasure  of  each 
other's  company. 

Until  we're  able  to  alter  every  single 
animal  that  leaves  our  doors,  we  urge  all  pet 
owners  to  be  responsible.  Whether  your  animal 
companion  is  a  cat,  dog,  rabbit,  guinea  pig  or 
hamster  —  only  you  can  prevent  pet  overpopu- 
lation. Please  spay  or  neuter  your  pets. 


By  Amy  McManus, 
Shelter  Service  Representative 


FIRST  PERSON: 

CASE  OF  A  LIFETIME 


By  Deputy  Director  Lori  Feazell 
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Director  Carl  Friedman 
received  the  call  on 
March  9,  an  anonymous 
tip  about  an  organized, 
large-scale  dog  fight  that 
would  take  place  in  a 
warehouse  district  of  San 
Francisco  two  days  later.  The 
caller  provided  the  name  and 
address  of  an  alleged  partici- 
pant and  said  that,  if  we  fol- 
lowed that  person  on  the  night 
of  March  11,  we'd  be  led  right 
to  the  staging  area. 

Ever  since  I  began  my 
career  in  animal  protection, 
one  of  my  major  goals  has 
been  to  personally  take  part  in 
the  struggle  against  the  cruel 
and  vicious  crime  of  orga- 
nized dog  fighting.  Illegal 
throughout  the  country,  a 
felony  in  California,  this  ugly 
bloodsport  is  carried  on 
through  a  tightly-guarded 
hidden  network  that  moves 
from  one  fight  scene  to 
another  to  evade  detection. 
Now,  according  to  the  infor- 
mant, the  action  was  being 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  And 
not  only  would  I  participate  in 
the  investigation,  I  was  assigned 
to  lead  it. 


Confiscated  trophies: 
"Gamest  of  Show"  and 
"Best  of  Show" 


Two  days  is  not  much  time 
to  coordinate  a  raid  on  an  organized  dog 
fight.  After  verifying  that  the  suspect  iden- 


tified by  the  anonymous  caller  did,  in  fact, 
live  in  San  Francisco  and  own  a  business 
here,  SF/DACC  Captain  Michael  Knapp 
and  I  began  recruiting  help  from  other 
animal  protection  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Bay  Area. 

One  of  our  first  calls  was  to 
Humane  Officer  Paul  Miller  of 
the  Monterey  SPCA,  who  has 
worked  in  the  animal  protection 
field  for  21  years  and  is  court- 
qualified  to  serve  as  an  expert 
witness  in  cases  involving  dog 
fighting.  Paul  said  the  anony- 
mous tip  sounded  like  the  real 
thing,  and  immediately  volun- 
teered to  assist  our  department 
in  any  way  he  could. 

From  Marin  Humane  Society 
came  two  more  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  investigative  team 
—  Captain  Pat  Miller  and 
Captain  Cindy  Machado. 
Because  San  Mateo  County  is 
right  across  the  city  limits,  we 
alerted  Peninsula  Humane 
Society's  Executive  Director, 
Kathy  Savesky;  she  agreed  to 
provide  whatever  support  and 
back-up  we  needed.  Rounding 
out  the  animal  protection  part 
of  the  team  was  Rich  Myers, 
who  only  recently  moved  to  this 
area,  and  who  was  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  which  investigates  this  so- 
called  "sport"  on  a  national  scale. 
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Next,  we  enlisted  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  in  the  case.  SF/DACC 
field  officers  routinely  work  with  the 
Housing  Task  Force  Unit  to  break  up  local 
"street  fights."(See  story  by  Michael  Knapp  on 
page  9.)  We  know  from  experience  that 
where  there  is  illegal  activity,  there  are 
usually  weapons.  Where  there  is  major- 
scale,  organized  dog  fighting,  there  are 
usually  large  sums  of  money  at  stake. 

Captain  Knapp 
and  I  met  with  SF 
Police  Sergeant  Kit 
Crenshaw  and 
explained  what  we 
needed.  Kit  stationed 
a  surveillance  team  of 
two  SFPD  officers  at 
the  suspect's  resi- 
dence. 


'On  the  floor  was  a 
red  pit  bull  terrier, 
dead,  a  syringe  pro- 
truding from  its  back/ 


Fight  promoters 
often  call  in  bogus 
"tips"  to  local 
police  or  animal 
care  and  control 
departments 
when  they're 
planning  an 
"event,"  setting 
them  up  to  prepare  for  action  on  a  false 
date,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  a  different  loca- 
tion. Knowing  this,  we  began  surveillance 
on  Friday,  March  10.  While  the  two  plain- 
clothes police  officers  staked  out  the  resi- 
dence, Michael  and  I  stationed  ourselves  a 
few  streets  away,  observing  foot  traffic  and 
vehicles  moving  in  and  out  of  the  area, 
exchanging  information  with  the  officers 
by  cellular  phone. 

As  part  of  their  elaborate  security  pre- 
cautions, dog  fight  promoters  never  reveal 
the  real  location  of  a  match  in  advance. 
Instead,  attendees  are  told  to  meet  a 
"guide"  at  an  unrelated  address,  from 
which  they  are  driven  by  an  indirect  route 
to  the  actual  site.  The  police  officers  called 


to  report  that  they  had  followed  a  suspect 
from  the  residence  to  a  nearby  motel.  We 
knew  that  this  could  be  the  gathering  place 
for  fight  participants. 

Later  that  evening,  SF/DACC  field 
officer  Michael  Scott  and  I  drove  an 
unmarked  car  through  the  motel  grounds, 
taking  down  license  plate  numbers  of 
parked  vehicles.  Business  was  evidently 
booming.  Numerous  cars  drove  in  and  out 

of  the  motel 
lot  that 
evening. 

The  next 
day,  Saturday, 
March  11,  the 
investigative 
team,  which 
now  included 
Captain 
Robert  Gerat 
and  officer 
Patra  Albrecht 
of  Peninsula 
Humane 
Society,  met 
in  our  animal  shelter  at  3:00  pm. 

Paul  Miller  provided  an  overview  of 
what  to  expect  at  an  organized  dog  fight, 
and  the  group  was  shown  a  diagram  of  the 
surveillance  area.  Animal  protection  offi- 
cers were  divided  into  teams  of  two,  each  in 
a  vehicle;  the  four  police  officers  comprised 
another  team.  In  my  capacity  as  chief 
investigating  officer,  I  assigned  one  team  to 
check  into  a  room  in  the  motel,  where  they 
could  monitor  the  movements  of  the  sus- 
pects from  inside  the  building.  We  sta- 
tioned two  more  officers  in  a  condominium 
above  the  motel,  and  two  more  were  posi- 
tioned where  they  could  watch  traffic  in 
and  out  of  the  parking  lot  and  on  adjoining 
streets.  Captain  Knapp  and  I  were  parked 
in  an  unmarked  van,  with  a  clear  view  of 
two  streets  that  led  to  the  suspect's  house. 
All  teams  were  in  place  by  6:00  pm. 


••••••••••••a 


Within  15  minutes,  the  police  unit 
radioed  that  the  suspect  had  just  driven 
away  from  the  house,  with  several  cars  fol- 
lowing. I  alerted  all  teams.  When  the 
caravan  drove  into  the  motel,  Captain 
Cindy  Machado  was  already  there;  she  saw 
the  suspect  greet  a  group  of  people,  and 
watched  a  photo  being  taken  of  several 
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members  of  the  crowd  with  a  tan  and 
white  pit  bull  terrier.  This  had  to  be  it. 

The  caravan  pulled  out  of  the  motel 
and  sped  away.  Transmission  prob- 
lems delayed  communications;  the 
assigned  team  was  unable  to  follow. 
We  could  only  hope  there  would  be 
another  convoy.  Less  than  half  an  hour 
later,  the  police  officers  radioed  that  a  white 
limousine  had  just  left  the  suspect's  house, 
with  other  vehicles  following;  they  were  a 
few  minutes  behind.  I  checked  in  with  all  of 
our  teams;  none  could  see  the  limo-led 
caravan.  We  held  our  positions  for  over  an 
hour;  no  more  traffic  emerged  from  the  resi- 
dence. It  seemed  we  had  missed  our  chance 
to  find  the  location  of  the  dogfight. 

We  were  frustrated,  discouraged  and 
disappointed.  Somewhere  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  dogs  were  being  torn  apart,  fight- 
ing to  the  death  to  please  their  brutal 
owners.  Unwilling  to  give  up,  we  all  spent 


the  next  two  and  a  half  hours  driving  up 
and  down  the  streets,  searching  for  the 
suspect  vehicles.  Two  teams  drove  back  for 
another  look  at  the  motel;  Captain  Knapp 
and  I  decided  to  check  a  warehouse  area  in 
Brisbane.  Nothing. 

On  the  way  back,  my  pager  beeped,  dis- 
playing the  number  of  Captain  Pat  Miller's 
cellular  phone.  "We're  following  the  sus- 
pects northbound  on  101  at  Army,"  she 
reported.  Before  I  could  reply,  the  phone 
went  dead.  My  heart  was  racing.  I  have 
officers  in  pursuit  of  suspects.  I  don't  know 
the  details.  The  police  unit  isn't  with  us, 
and  I  don't  know  where  they're  headed. 

A  radio  or  cellular  phone  is  like  a  lifeline 
in  situations  like  this.  Being  out  of  contact, 
losing  communication  with  the  rest  of  your 
team,  is  an  officer's  worst  nightmare. 
Michael  turned  the  car  toward  the  location 
Pat  had  specified;  we  would 
try  to  connect  with  the  team 
by  radio.  I  finally  made 
contact  with  the  police  unit, 
and  they,  too,  headed  for 
Army  Street.  My  brain  was 
buzzing  with  questions:  what 
action  should  we  take  if  we 
locate  the  dog  fight?  How 
quickly  can  we  get  additional 
support?  Above  all,  were  the 
officers  who  were  pursuing  the  suspects 
safe? 

As  we  approached  the  spot  where  I  had 
last  heard  from  her,  I  was  able  to  raise  Pat 
Miller  on  our  local  radio.  Everyone  was 
fine,  she  reported.  They  had  followed  a  van 
holding  several  people  and  a  dog  crate  to  an 
alley  behind  the  San  Francisco  Hall  of 
Justice.  The  plainclothes  police  officers  were 
patrolling  the  area,  to  prevent  anyone  from 
leaving  the  scene. 

From  one  street  away,  I  could  see  figures 
entering  a  warehouse  through  a  garage 
door.  A  crowded,  very  noisy  dance  was 
being  held  at  the  front  of  the  building. 


ne  of  the  injured 
victims  being 
transported  to  an 
emergency  veteri- 
nary hospital.  She 
did  not  survive. 


c  •  •  •  • 


There  were  people  all  over,  wandering  in 
and  out  of  the  dance,  up  and  down  the 
alleys;  many  cars  and  vans  rode  around  the 
adjacent  streets.  Parked  near  the  garage 
door  were  several  of  the  vehicles  we'd  been 
searching  for.  Lots  of  activity,  loud  music,  in 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Hall  of  Justice.  What 
a  place  to  stage  a  dog  fight! 

I  watched  the  activity 
from  my  vantage  point  a 
block  away  and  thought, 
"this  is  no  street  match; 
we're  dealing  with  pros."  It 
was  11:30  pm,  and  the  next 
hour  was  the  longest  of  my 
life. 

I  met  with  the  police 
team;  based  on  what  they 
had  seen  strolling  through 
the  area,  they  agreed  we 
had  to  gain  entry  into  the 
warehouse.  Police  Sergeant 
Ed  Dullea  was  called  to  the 
scene  to  determine  what  we 
needed.  He  returned  to 
Southern  Station  to  brief 
Lieutenant  Dillion,  while 
the  animal  protection  team 
paced  in  an  alleyway,  adren- 
alin pumping. 

The  police  would  deal 
with  the  human  partici- 
pants. It  was  our  job  to 
check  on  the  condition  of  the  dogs,  to  trans- 
port injured  animals  for  veterinary  medical 
attention,  and  take  any  that  were  uninjured 
into  protective  custody.  I  called  SF/DACC 
Officer  Mary  Minogue  at  our  shelter,  and 
asked  her  to  alert  three  off-duty  officers  - 
Sergeant  Vicky  Guldbech,  Corporal  Judy 
Choy  and  Officer  Micheal  Scott  -  to  be 
ready  to  join  us  after  we  gained  entry. 

Sergeant  Dullea  returned  and  informed 
us  that  30  police  officers  had  been  assigned 
to  the  case  and  were  on  their  way.  The 
SFPD  would  go  through  the  door  first,  he 


It  was  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  that  I 
found  one  of  the 
night's  first  casual- 
ties. On  the  floor 
was  a  red  pit  bull 
terrier,  dead,  a 
syringe  protruding 
from  its  back. 


said,  followed  by  the  animal  protection 
team.  "Do  we  arrest  everyone  in  there?"  he 
asked.  "Everyone,"  I  replied.  Being  a  spec- 
tator at  a  dog  fight  is,  in  itself,  a  criminal 
offense. 

It  was  about  12:30  am  when  an  SFPD 
vehicle  pulled  up  in  the  alley  behind  the 
main  entrance  to  the  warehouse.  The  first 
person  arrested  was  the 
lookout  at  the  door. 
Then  police  car  after 
police  car  began  filling 
up  the  alleyway.  The 
garage  door  was  yanked 
open,  and  a  sea  of  dark 
blue  uniforms  flowed 
through  it. 

Our  animal  protection 
team  was  right  behind 
them.  As  I  entered  the 
garage,  I  saw  vehicles 
parked  inside  and  a  blur 
of  people  in  handcuffs 
sprawled  on  the  floor. 
Stepping  over  them  to 
get  into  the  warehouse, 
we  saw  that  the  building 
was  like  a  maze,  with 
small  rooms  everywhere. 
I  worked  my  way  into 
the  main  room  and 
stopped  in  my  tracks. 
The  chaos  was  over- 
whelming. More  people  in  handcuffs  all 
over  the  room,  some  held  by  the  police  at 
gunpoint.  Veterinary  supplies,  fighting 
equipment,  trophies,  large  sums  of  money, 
dog  crates  were  scattered  all  around  -  evi- 
dence of  the  reason  for  this  gathering. 

Then  I  saw  the  fighting  pit  -  15  feet 
square,  soaked  with  blood.  Time  seemed  to 
stop.  Was  I  really  seeing  this? 

It  was  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  that  I 
found  one  of  the  night's  first  casualties.  On 
the  floor  was  a  red  pit  bull  terrier,  dead,  a 
syringe  protruding  from  its  back.  A  tear 
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welled  up  in  my  eye  as  I  saw  another  dead 
pit  bull  lying  on  a  counter  top.  I  looked  back 
at  the  suspects  in  the  main  room.  Why?  I 
thought.  These  people  claim  to  love  their 
animals.  How  can  they  put  them  through  so 
much  pain  and  torture? 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Pat 
Miller,  who  had  found  a  loose,  injured  dog 
in  a  room  upstairs.  I  followed  her  and  saw  a 
black  and  white  pit  bull  collapsed  in  a  pool 
of  blood  on  the  floor.  The  dog's  face  was 
covered  with  open  bite  wounds  and  was 
starting  to  swell;  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
pain  and  despair.  For  a 
moment  we  stood  there  in 
silence.  I  could  feel  the  rush 
of  emotions  from  each  of  us 
there,  from  the  sorrow,  to 
the  anger,  to  the  compas- 
sion. My  heart  went  out  to 
this  brutalized  dog  as  I 
asked  Officer  Minogue  to 
transport  her  to  an  emer- 
gency veterinary  hospital. 

Now  it  was  my  responsi- 
bility to  take  control  of  the 
crime  scene.  I  directed  the 
animal  protection  team  to 
locate,  impound,  and  get 
medical  attention  for  the  rest 
of  the  dogs  —  two  dead, 
three  severely  injured,  and 
two  which  had  not  yet  been 
fought.  Two  officers  and  I  began  the 
complex  task  of  inspecting  each  of  the  78 
suspects,  in  an  effort  to  determine  which  of 
them  were  the  primary  organizers  of  the 
event. 

Those  with  blood  on  their  hands  or 
clothing  were  separated  from  the  crowd. 
All  the  rest  were  photographed  and  taken  to 
jail.  The  sun  was  rising  on  Sunday  morning 
when  we  completed  the  process.  Four 
members  of  the  animal  protection  team 
were  assigned  to  interview  suspects  at  the 
Hall  of  Justice.  Seven  others  remained  at  the 


scene  to  collect  the  massive  amounts  of  evi- 
dence. 

With  the  expert  assistance  of  District 
Attorney  Candy  Heissler,  Lieutenant  Joe 
Dutto  and  Inspector  Vince  Reppeto  of  the 
SFPD  Vice  Crimes  Division,  we  obtained 
three  search  warrants  for  two  houses  and 
several  motel  rooms.  We  served  the  war- 
rants later  that  day,  joined  by  team 
members  Michael  Scott,  Michael  Holland, 
Mary  Minogue,  Patricia  Carazo,  Luis  de 
Jesus,  Janice  Bowen,  Bob  McMillen  and 
Chris  Hellerman,  who  uncovered  additional 
key  evidence  linking  the  sus- 
pects to  the  crime  of  organized 
dog  fighting. 

On  Monday  morning,  Parole 
Agent  Eberle  notified  us  that 
one  of  the  suspects  was  on 
parole,  and  that  we  had  a  legal 
right  to  search  his  residence 
without  a  warrant.  With  very 
little  sleep,  the  exhausted  team 
reassembled  and  conducted  yet 
one  more  search.  It  was  worth 
the  effort;  we  turned  up  even 
more  evidence  to  help  us  prove 
our  case. 

John  Farrell,  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  charged  all  78 
suspects  with  multiple  felonies. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
case  and  the  complex  hidden  network  of  the 
organized  dog  fighting  underworld,  this 
will  be  a  long  and  involved  animal  cruelty 
prosecution.  To  date,  the  grand  jury  has 
indicted  23  of  the  suspects  on  felony 
charges,  and  work  continues  to  bring  these 
people  to  justice. 

We'll  report  further  developments  in  this 
grim  story  in  the  next  issue  of  Tails  of  the 
City 
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These  people 
claim  to  love  their 
animals. 

How  can  they 
put  them  through 
so  much  pain  and 
torture? 


STREETS 


It  starts  without  warning.  A  group  of  youths,  a  couple 
of  pit  bull  dogs.  Challenges  are  yelled  across  a  court- 
yard; the  animals  are  urged  to  fight.  In  a  flash,  the 
dogs  are  locked  in  a  cruel  and  violent  struggle,  the 
group  cheering  them  on.  Mothers  and  young  children 
watch  in  horror  -  or  in  apathy.  They've  seen  it 
before.  You  see,  scenes  like  this  happen  several 
times  a  day  in  San  Francisco.  If  the  dogs  are  lucky,  an 
onlooker  calls  our  department  or  the  police  as  soon  as  the 
bloody  contest  begins. 

Officers  are  instantly  dispatched  to  the  site  to  rescue 
the  dogs  and  detain  fighters,  handlers  and  spectators.  It 
turns  into  a  chase,  a  foot  race  through  littered  courtyards. 
The  air  is  thick  with  threats  and  obscenities  aimed  at  the  offi- 
cers. If  SF/DACC  field  officers  find  dogs  at  large,  we  focus  on 
impounding  them,  so  they  quickly  can 
be  rushed  to  a  veterinarian  for  medical 
care.  More  often  than  not,  lookouts 
already  have  warned  participants  when 
they  spotted  our  animal  control  units, 
and  the  dogs  are  already  stashed  in  a 
crawl  space,  a  vacant  car  or  apartment. 

The  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Animal  Care  and  Control  has  worked 
with  the  District  Attorney's  office  to  sue 
cessfully  prosecute  many  illegal  street 
fight  cases.  Some  cases  succeed 
because  SF/DACC  and  the  SFPD  were 
able  to  respond  quickly  enough  to 
witness  the  fights  in  progress.  Most  of 
the  others  succeed  because  there  were 
courageous  witnesses,  sick  of  the  vio- 
lence, willing  to  identify  and  testify  against  the  fighters.  But 
these  represent  a  handful  of  cases  compared  to  the  hundreds 
of  "dogfight  in  progress"  calls  we  receive  each  year. 

Under  California  Penal  Code  Section  597.5,  dogfight- 
ing  is  a  felony.  It's  a  misdemeanor  to  be  a  spectator  at  such 
fights.  There  are  also  other  state  and  local  ordinances  per- 
taining to  "fight  training"  which  are  enforced  by  our  depart- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  frustrating  aspects  of 


by  Michael  Knapp, 
Captain,  Field  Services 
Division 


an  animal  control  officer's  job. 

There  is  frustration  when  we're  unable  to  apprehend 
every  perpetrator  when  we  respond  to  a  call.  There  is  anger 
and  pain  when  we  must  humanely  confine  and  impound  the 
dogs  that  have  been  "dumped"  because  they  lost  a  fight.  We 
find  animals  covered  with  dozens-to-hundreds  of  bite 
wounds,  left  to  die  wandering  the  streets  with  infected  lacera- 
tions. Often  the  "loser"  of  a  battle  is  shot  by  its  owner  or 
handler.  These  are  dogs  who  have  known  nothing  but  this 
kind  of  cruelty  all  of  their  lives,  and  my  heart  always  goes 
out  to  them. 

At  the  hands  of  violent,  ignorant  people,  pit  bull  ter- 
riers and  pit  bull  mixes  experience  unspeakable  pain  and 
suffering.  Once  safely  in  our  shelter,  they  seem  transformed 
by  gentle  handling,  wagging  their  tails  and  seemingly  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  hands  that  treat  their 
wounds,  feed  them  and  care  for  them. 
Sadly,  these  animals  have  become  only 
macho  symbols  -  outlets  for  the  vicious 
tendencies  of  their  owners.  They've 
been  turned  into  weapons,  and  are  no 
longer  the  companion  animals  most  of 
us  consider  family  members. 

Dog  fighting  is  the  single  most 
serious  animal  control  issue  in  our  city. 
Hundreds  of  canine  victims  have  come 
through  our  shelter  doors  since  1989, 
when  our  department  assumed  all  of 
the  responsibilities  for  enforcing  state 
and  local  anti-cruelty  statutes.  And  we 
can't  do  our  jobs  effectively  without 
support  and  cooperation  from  San 
Francisco  residents. 

Please  be  aware  of  this  problem,  and  don't  hesitate  to 
call  if  you  suspect  or  witness  a  fight.  Our  deportment  will  do 
its  best  to  build  strong  cases  and  file  them  with  the  District 
Attorney  -  but  we  need  your  help  if  we  are  to  send  more  of 
these  dog  fighters  to  prison  and  curb  this  cruel  activity. 


On-the-Job 
Medical  Training 

by  Rob  Hoffman,  DVM,  Former  Shelter  Veterinarian 


In  addition  to  dispensing  professional 
care  and  treatment  to  our  city's  needi- 
est animals,  the  Veterinary  Services 
Division  provides  continuing  medical 
training  for  SF/DACC  personnel. 

Formal  annual  re-training  is  mandatory 
for  some  staff  members,  since  the  daily  duties 
of  our  animal  care  attendants  and  field  offi- 
cers include  activities  that  are  more-or-less 
medical  in  nature. 

Animal 
control  officers 
must  be  able  to 
readily  recognize 
specific  illnesses 
and  injuries,  and 
make  instant  deci- 
sions in  the  field 
about  how  each 
animal  they 
encounter  should  be 
handled.  Since  they 
often  work  alone  at 
night,  our  officers  also 
must  be  able  to  identify 
and  examine  various 
species  of  local  wildlife, 
distinguish  diseases  and  injuries  that  are 
treatable  from  those  that  are  hopeless,  and 
make  what  might  be  life-or-death  decisions: 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  or  humane 
euthanasia. 

Animal  care  attendants  who  are  certified 
as  Euthanasia  Technicians  are  required  to 
follow  specific  and  detailed  procedures  when 
handling  animals  before,  during  and  after 
administering  that  final  injection.  Painless 
euthanasia  requires  knowledge  of  and  experi- 
ence with  animal  behavior,  humane  physical 
restraint,  tranquilizers  and  drugs.  Annual  re- 
certification  of  the  officers  and  attendants 


ensures  that  everyone  understands  and 
follows  our  departmental  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  the  letter. 

Since  this  is  important  in  any  public 
shelter,  Peninsula  Humane  Society's  Penny 
Cistaro  and  I  present  a  day-long  euthanasia 
seminar  for  the  staff  of  both  agencies  about 
three  times  a  year. 

Spring  brings  baby  bird  season.  We  rely 
on  our  animal  health  technician,  who  is  also  a 
certified  wildlife  rehabilitation  instructor,  to 
review  with  the  staff  the  gentle  arts  of  tube 
feeding  and  fluid  administration,  plus 
special  diets  and  the  use  of  incubators  and 
heat  lamps. 

The  shelter  veterinarian  and  animal 
health  technician  present  at  least  two 
informal  continuing  staff  education  pro- 
grams each  year,  as  well.  Subjects  have 
ranged  from  skin  diseases  of  dogs  and 
cats  to  questions  asked  most  often  by 
adopters.  This  year,  we  plan  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  the  entire 
staff  on  administering  first  aid  to 
animals  in  the  field,  and  hold  a 
seminar  to  discuss  current  topics  in 
euthanasia. 

Although  it's  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
the  time  for  these  courses,  they  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  duties,  and — for  me — one  of 
the  more  enjoyable  aspects  of  working  as  a 
shelter  veterinarian. 


Rob  Hoffman  DVM,  who  served  as  our 
shelter  veterinarian  since  we  opened 
our  doors  in  1989,  recently  moved  on  to 
pursue  other  interests.  We're  grateful 
for  Dr.  Hoffman's  invaluable  service  in 
helping  us  build  and  develop  an  out- 
standing animal  care  and  control 
program,  and  we  wish  him  success  in 
all  his  future  endeavors. 


cisions 


Department  of 
Animal  Care  and 
Control  is  responsible  for  taking 
in  and  caring  for  every  lost, 
stray  and  abandoned  animal  in 
San  Francisco.  With  the  large 
number  of  animals  we  receive,  we  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  painful  decisions  every  day 


By  Pat  Amogan, 

Animal  Care  Supervisor 


Each  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  the  lead  animal  care 
attendant  and  I  make  rounds, 
evaluating  the  animals  in  our 
kennels  according  to  behavior, 
temperament  and  basic  health. 
Stray  animals  have  a  legal 
holding  period  -  96  hours  for 
dogs,  72  hours  for  cats  and 
other  species,  during  which 
time  only  their  owners  can 
claim  them.  At  the  end  of  that 
stray  period,  we  must  deter- 
mine which  ones  are  candi- 
dates for  adoption  and  which 
ones  will  go  on  the  list  to  be 
euthanized.  Sick  or  injured 
stray  animals  are  treated  during  their  stray 
period.  For  those  whose  injuries  are  too  severe, 
the  veterinarian  may  elect  euthanasia. 

Pets  surrendered  by  their  owners  are 
evaluated  upon  arrival,  or  by  the  following 
morning,  and  are  made  available  for  adoption 
or  scheduled  for  euthanasia  according  to  their 
behavior  and  health.  As  a  matter  of  public 


It  seems  ironic  that 

those  of  us  who 
work  here  because 
we  love,  respect 
and  want  to  help 
animals  are  the 
very  people  who 
are  charged  with 
the  sad  task  of 
euthanasia. 


safety,  we  cannot  offer 
any  animal  for  placement  in 
a  new  home  that  displays  aggression 
or  other  serious  behavior  problems.  Owner  sur- 
rendered animals  that  are  injured  or  ill  must  be 
evaluated  by  our  veterinary  and  animal  care 
supervisory  staff. 

When  space  runs  out  in  our  "Available" 
kennels  and  more  animals  are  brought  in  than 
we  have  room  for,  we  are  now 
able  to  call  the  SF/SPCA. 
Thanks  to  the  Adoption 
Agreement  signed  a  year  ago, 
the  SF/SPCA  adopts  available 
dogs  and  cats  at  our  request, 
and,  as  determined  by  their  own 
staff  evaluation,  will  also  adopt 
animals  with  physical  or  behav- 
ior problems. 


It  seems  ironic  that  those 
of  us  who  work  here  because  we 
love,  respect  and  want  to  help 
animals  are  the  very  people  who 
are  charged  with  the  sad  task  of 
euthanasia.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
make  that  judgment  call,  we 
know  there  are  animals  for  which  there  is  no 
other  choice. 

As  San  Francisco's  only  public  animal 
shelter,  we  have  accepted  our  responsibility  to 
ensure  they  are  handled  gently,  with  dignity, 
and  that  the  final  injection  is  administered 
humanely,  without  pain. 
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institute  for  at-risk  children  in  the 


to  a 


by  Officer  Mike  Holland. 

Anyone  who  owns  and 
cares  for  an  animal 
knows  the  value  of  the 
give  and  take  between 
animal  and  human  -  nurturing, 
comforting,  playing.  As  the  pet 
food  commercial  goes,  studies 
show  that  animals  contribute  to 
healthier  and  longer  lives  of  their 
humans.  This  adage  is  especially 
true  for  people  with  emotional 
problems  as  well  as  for  the  dis- 
abled and  elderly.  Since  1993, 
SF/ ACC  has  been  involved  with 
programs  that  share  the  joys  and 
benefits  of  pet  animals  with 
people  at  risk,  particularly 
children. 

Among  its  other  missions,  the 
Field  Services  Division  teaches 
children  alternatives  to  violent 
behavior  by  bringing  dogs 
and  other  domestic 
animals  into  the 

classroom  Animal 

Recently,  we  Care  & 

visited  the  Family 
School,  a  non-profit 


Fillmore  district.  Many  of  these 
four-  to  six-year  olds  have  been 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  vio- 
lence, and  in  many  cases,  have 
been  directly  abused.  Their  expe- 
rience with  dogs  has  largely  been 
with  pit  bulls,  which  have  been 
trained  by  some  owners  to  be 
aggressive.  During  the  first  visit 
for  example,  the  terrified  children 
drew  away  from  the  calm  and 
friendly  dog  from  SF/ ACC.  The 
next  week  one  child,  coaxed  to  pet 
a  dog,  responded  by  giving  it  a 
whack  on  the  head  and  running 
for  cover.  Eventually,  however, 
the  children  learned  that  it  is 
sometimes  safe  and  even  enjoy- 
able to  be  kind  and  gentle  with  a 
dog.  Their  teachers  then  translat- 
ed this  experience  into  lessons  the 
children  could  apply  in  their  deal- 
ings with  other  people. 

In  Bayview-Hunters  Point, 
another  school  program  called 
Primary  Prevention  also  teaches 
at-risk  children.  This  innovative 
program  has  kids  and  their 
parents  attending  group  meetings 
with  members  of  our  staff  and 
a  few  animals.  Our  firm 
and  gentle  interaction 
with  the  dogs  sets  an 
example  for  the  parents' 
and  children's  behavior. 
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Director's 
Editorial: 


by  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 


pdate  on  the 
Fund 


'Dancer' 


On  January  31, 1996, 
"Dancer"  the  dog,  was 
used  as  bait  to  train  dogs 
for  dog  fighting.  All  the 
heroic  efforts  could  not  save  her  and  even- 
tually she  had  to  be  euthanized. 

Fhe  public's  awareness  and  outcry 
towards  this  extreme  act  of  cruelty  resulted 
in  generous  contributions  of  over  $45,000 
to  the  Department  of  Animal  Care  and 
Control.  Fhese  contributions  from  animal 
lovers  throughout  our  community  were 
sent  to  help  stop  this  inhumane  activity.  As 
a  result,  in  March  of  this  year,  Mayor  Willie 
L.  Brown,  Jr.  announced  a  $10,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  identifica- 
tion, apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
person(s)  responsible  for  "Dancer's"  death. 


Mayor  Brown  also  announced  a  $2,000 
ongoing  reward  to  any  individual  who 
provides  information  leading  to  the  identi- 
fication, apprehension  and  conviction  of 
person(s)  who  use  live  animals  as  bait  for 
training  dogs  to  fight  or  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in,  or  promoting  dog 
fighting. 

Although  an  investigation  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  identifying  the  perpetrator(s)  of 
this  vicious  act  of  cruelty,  the  tremendous 
exposure  and  enormous  response  from 
citizens  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
this  type  of  illegal  activity  to  persist. 

Amidst  the  events  that  went  on  during 
that  time,  we  received  one  poem.  It  was 
written  especially  for  the  man  who  rescued 
Dancer  and  brought  her  to  us,  and  for  all 
those  people  involved  with  her  care.  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  you. 


Because  of  you,  I  have  known  compassion 
my  last  moments  will  not  be  alone  and  cold 
for  I  have  felt  the  warm  touch  of  your  heart 
through  you,  a  humane  message  may  be  told. 
Because  of  you,  I've  had  my  head  lovingly  held 
and  I  will  be  at  peace  in  the  end 
Because  I  have  seen  through  my  brown  eyes 
not  only  evil,  but  the  purity  of  a  friend. 

Because  of  you,  I  can  go  peacefully 
with  the  hope  that  others  will  be  spared. 
So  please,  remember  the  look  of  my  face 
and  I'll  remember  because  of  you, 
I  knew  someone  who  cared 


Dancer 


i/)cf/wc/\'  f/iCrS/  in  ^Seace 


by  Dr.  Bing  Dilts,  Shelter  Veterinarian  and  Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


o  matter  how  bad  the  situa- 
tion, San  Francisco  cares 
about  its  animals.  The  much 
published  case  of  Dancer, 
a  one  and  a  half-year  old 
shepherd  mix  forced  into 
dog  fighting,  is  a  case  in 
point.  A  concerned  citizen  found  her  near 
Oakdale  and  Ingalls  streets;  he  had  to  gently 
lift  her  into  his  car  because  she  could  not  stand 
on  her  own.  The  abused  animal  came  to  the 
Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control 
covered  with  fresh  bite  wounds  on  every  part 
of  her  body  and  encased  in  dirt.  Most  of  the 
more  than  forty  bites  were  on  her  hind  legs  and 
quarters,  indicating  that  she  had  been  attacked 
by  an  aggressor  dog  while  tied  or  held  down. 
That  coupled  with  a  pre-existing  case  of  mange 
-  a  cracked  and  inflamed  skin  condition  caused 
by  microscopic  mites,  common  in  housing  pro- 
jects -  complicated  an  already  perilous  situa- 
tion. We  named  her  "Dancer"  in  hopes  that 
she  would  dance  again  and  went  to  work. 

Constant  medical  care  at  the  SF/ACC  infir- 
mary included  anesthetization,  bathing,  and 
hydrotherapy  to  clean  the  dirt  out  of  the 
wounds  along  with  intravenous  fluids,  antibi- 
otics, and  other  drugs.  Sadly,  Dancer's  condi- 
tion worsened  because  the  numerous  wounds 
had  disrupted  the  blood  supply  to  the  skin  of 
her  face  and  one  ear;  even  with  medicine,  she 
would  not  keep  food  nor  water  down.  Each  day 
hundreds  of  people  called  and  wrote  to  share 
their  good  will  and  prayers  for  Dancer;  however 
as  she  further  deteriorated,  the  veterinarian  and 
other  experts  at  the  shelter  made  the  tough-but- 
necessary  decision  to  end  her  life  humanely.  In 
line  with  many  animal  lovers  who  volunteered 
time  and  money  to  Dancer's  care,  a  generous 
person  donated  a  lovely  and  fitting  burial  plot 
orfa/  a  grassy  hill  overlooking  the  Napa  Valley. 


ncer  was  the  third  dog  in  a  month  to  arrive  at 
SF/ ACC  after  being  abused  as  bait  for  pit  bull 
dog  fighters.  Sandy  had  been  bound  and  tied  to 
a  post  where  aggressively  trained  pit  bulls  had 
been  prodded  by  owner  to  attack;  she  was 


found  left 
to  die  in  a 
dumpster. 
Lucky  was 
found  in  the 
stairwell  of 
an  apartment 
with  the 
added  degra- 
dation of 
having  been 
urinated  on. 
Thanks  to  the 
prompt  atten- 
tion of  con- 
cerned citi- 
zens, animal 
control  officers,  and  excellent  veterinary  staff, 
both  Sandy  and  Lucky  received  medical  treat- 
ment and  were  adopted  into  loving  new  homes. 

Fortunately,  some  rescue  stories  have  happy 
ending.  We  at  SF/  ACC  and  the  whole  city 
wished  the  same  for  Dancer,  but  the  medical 
treatment,  care,  and  hope  weren't  enough  in  the 
end.  Still,  it's  good  to  know  that  Bay  Area  citi- 
zens contribute  a  great  deal  of  love  and  money 
which  enables  SF/ ACC  to  provide  these  ser- 
vices. Stay  alert  and  know  where  to  call  for  help 
let's  work  towards  ending  the  use  of  animals  as 
weapons  of  aggression. 

YOU  can  continue  to  help  the  fight  against 
the  crime  of  dog  fighting  by  watching  over 
your  own  pets  carefully  and  by  reporting 
instances  of  animals  in  danger  to  the 
SF/ACC  emergency  line  at  554-9400. 

Due  to  the  thousands  of  dollars  received 
from  caring  citizens  angered  over  the  bru- 
talization  of  Dancer,  we  have  set  up  a  fund 
in  her  name  that  will  reward  people  for 
information  that  leads  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  anyone  involved  in  the  cruel 
blood  sport  of  dog  fighting. 


o 
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Wait 


by  Michelle  Parris 


I  became  one  of  ACC's  first  vol- 
unteers in  the  summer  of  1990. 
Becoming  so  involved  with  the 
shelter  dogs,  I  established  my  own 
rescue  foundation  called  "GRATE- 
FUL DOGS  RESCUE".  I  specialize 
in  selected  dogs  with  rehabilitation 
potential  which  have  been  slated 
for  euthanasia  at  ACC,  those  dogs 
that  the  SPCA  cannot  accept. 
Included  are  dogs  with  problems 
such  as  severe  skin  conditions,  frac- 
tures, dental  problems,  shy  dogs, 
and  senior  dogs.  I  provide  the  foster 
care  needed  for  them  to  heal  and 
recover  until  ready  for  adoption.  I 
also  provide  a  permanent  home  for 
many  dogs  that  are  very  old,  some 
blind,  some  with  conditions  that 
deem  them  unadoptable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  stories  of  those  dogs 
which  GRATEFUL  DOGS  RESCUE 
kindly  received  financial  support 
through  the  cooperation  of  ACC's 
donation  fund.  This  support 
enables  Grateful  Dogs  Rescue  to 
extend  rescue  efforts  beyond  my 
dreams  and  expectations: 


On  April  22, 1996, 
Sherry  was  brought  to  the  shelter 
by  her  owners,  a  military  family 
that  was  being  transferred  from  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco.  After  an 
evaluation,  Sherry  was  considered 
unadoptable  due  to  a  severe  infection  in  her  left 
rear  leg,  and  because  she  growled  and  snarled 
at  the  attendants.  She  was  then  scheduled  for 
euthanasia.  Next,  I  evaluated  Sherry  and  dis- 
covered that  once  outside  her  kennel,  she  was 
friendly  and  charming.  Next,  she  was  examined 
by  Dr.  Gary  Hurlbut,  of  Pacifica  Pet  Hospital, 
the  veterinarian  for  Grateful  Dogs  Rescue  recip- 
ients. He  reviewed  the  x-rays  that  were  taken  at 
ACC.  She  had  a  previous  fracture  several  years 
ago  that  had  required  hardware  in  her  left  leg  to 
repair  a  distal  femur.  The  hardware  was  falling 
apart,  causing  an  infection  in  the  bone.  During 
surgery,  Dr.  Hurlbut  discovered  such  deteriora- 
tion of  the  bone,  that  the  only  option  was  to 
amputate  her  left  leg.  Sherry  recovered  quickly 
and  is  doing  very  well  without  a  painful, 
useless,  dangling  leg.  She  recovered  in  a  foster 
home  and  was  soon  taking  walks  at  Fort 
Funston  where  she  was  "discovered"  by  her 
new  owners,  Kimberly  Conley  and  Dan 
Beresynski.  To  complete  her  new  identity,  Kim 
and  Dan  have  renamed  her  "Finley",  meaning 
fair-haired  and  charmed.  "Finley"  also  shares 
residence  with  "Morgan",  a  four  legged 
Belgium  Shepherd  mix  who  she  has  no  trouble 
keeping  pace  with.  Long  beach  walks  and 
jaunts  through  the  park  is  a  daily  routine  for 
"Finley"  and  her  wonderful  new  family. 

continued  on  next  page 


On  May  18, 1996,  a  three  month  old 
Doberman  Pinscher  puppy,  was 
brought  to  ACC  as  a  stray.  She 
remained  unclaimed  during  the 
five  day  stray  period.  This  puppy 
was  evaluated  and  considered 
adoptable.  She  was  then  scheduled  to  be 
spayed.  Routinely,  all  Dobermans  are  tested 
for  bleeding  time  before  surgery  begins.  She 
bled  for  more  than  five  minutes  which  placed 
her  at  high  risk  and  possibly  a  carrier  of  — 
Von  Willebrands  disease,  a  congenital  ■ 
hemorrhagic  disease  prevalent  in  the  1 
Doberman  breed.  Sadly,  she  was  slated  for 
euthanasia.  I  received  a  call  from  the  shelter, 
and  after  consulting  with  my  veterinarian, 
she  became  a  Grateful  Dogs  Rescue  puppy! 
Dr.  Hurlbut  performed  the  special  spay  pro- 
cedure that  required  a  fresh  unit  of  plasma, 
an  IV  catheter,  and  a  dog  donor  in  case  of 
complications.  The  surgery  was  successful, 
and  although  she  tested  positive  for  Von 
Willebrands,  "Grade"  (her  new  name)  is 
expected  to  live  a  normal  and  healthy  life. 
Special  precautions  will  be  necessary  during 
any  future  surgical  procedure  or  after  any  sort 
of  trauma  such  as  a  cut,  or  even  during  nail 
clipping.  Gracie  remains  in  foster  care  during 
her  recovery.  She  now  lives  with  her  proud 
new  owner,  Krandall  Kraus  and  his  extended 
family  of  friends,  and  a  new  big  brother 


named  "Harry",  a  handsome  Doberman  who 
refers  to  her  as  "Princess  Gracie".  A  special 
warm  and  gracious  thank  you  to  all  of  those 
special  individuals  who  have  not  only 
adopted  an  ACC  shelter  dog,  but  those  dogs 
which  require  additional  care,  patience,  and 
understanding.  I  could  not  do  this  work 
without  you. 
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CONTRIBUTING  TO  A  HEALTHY  SOCIETY, 
continued  from  page  1 


Maxims  that  apply  to  the  care  of  animals  also 
apply  to  the  care  of  children;  "never  correct  a 
dog  when  you  are  angry,"  and  "if  you  create 
a  problem  with  a  pup,  you'll  have  that 
problem  for  many  years"  are  transferable 
truths.  Attendance  at  Primary  Prevention  is 
increasing  each  week  and  the  feedback  from 
Elaine  McKellar,  the  initiator  of  the  program, 
has  been  positive. 

Other  unanticipated  success  stories  with  chil- 
dren occur  in  the  daily  work  of  the  Animal 
Care  and  Control  officers.  Recently,  I  came 
across  a  group  of  six-  to  ten-year  olds  at  101 


Jones  in  the  Tenderloin.  The  kids  were  old 
enough  to  wonder  and  inquire  about  my 
uniform's  tool  belt,  leading  to  an  exchange 
which  allowed  them  to  see  an  officer  as  a 
person,  as  not  just  an  authoritarian,  and  as 
someone  who  works  for  their  safety  as  well 
as  for  the  animals'. 

In  a  time  when  so  many  people  feel  power- 
less about  the  state  of  society  and  their  role  in 
it,  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  is 
privileged  to  have  this  golden  opportunity  to 
make  a  contribution. 
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J  DOG  FIGHTING  VERDICT: 


Guilty  as 
Charged 


By  Deputy  Director 
Lori  Feazell 


Above  photo  shows  actual  dog  fighting  "pit" 
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On  March  11,  1995,  in  an  "abandoned" 
warehouse  directly  behind  the  San 
Francisco  Hall  of  Justice,  78  people 
from  seven  state  were  arrested  for 
participating  in  an  (illegal)  dogfight. 
As  evidenced  by  those  in  attendance,  dog  fighting 
touches  every  race,  sex,  age  group  and  geographic 
locations.  This  was  my  first  real  glimpse  at  how 
large  these  networks  are  and  how  overwhelming 
the  task  of  ending  this  illegal  activity  is. 

In  the  Spring  of  1995  issue  of  Tails  of  the  City,  I 
wrote  about  how  an  anonymous  phone  call  to  San 
Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  touched  off  a 
major  cooperative  effort  by  animal  welfare  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  write  now  to  tell  you  about 
the  follow-up  to  the  raid  and  the  results  of  this  con- 
certed effort. 

While  the  arrest  of  these  people  represents  a 
success  of  sorts,  it  didn't  prevent  the  tragic  death 
of  two  dogs  and  the  terrible  injuries  suffered  by 
four  others.  Little  did  I  suspect  that  the  horror  of 
the  raid  was  only  the  beginning  of  our  work.  Our 
efforts  began  in  earnest  shortly  thereafter  when 
we  attempted  to  determine  which  participants 
were  guilty  of  felony  dog  fighting  and  which  were 
present  only  as  spectators  at  this  gruesome  event. 
In  addition,  several  of  those  arrested  had  been 
involved  as  referees,  dog  handlers,  and  judges. 
Teams  of  officers  collected  boxes  and  boxes  of 
evidence,  all  of  which  was  documented  and  pre- 
sented to  the  defense  attorneys.  (With  78  defen- 
dants come  just  as  many  attorneys.)  The  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  physical  evidence  forced  District 
Attorney  John  Farrell  and  Inspector  Vince  Repetto 
to  use  the  SFPD  auditorium  for  evidentiary  display. 


Picture  this,  a  large  stage  covered  with  items 
including,  "sporting  Dog"  journals,  photo  albums, 
bloody  clothing,  veterinary  medical  kits,  dog  har- 
nesses, weighing  scales,  food  supplements,  fight- 
ing paraphernalia,  pagers,  cell  phones,  computers, 
journals,  letters,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 
The  evidence  was  displayed  on  five  days  for  five 
hours  at  a  time,  with  officers  from  Animal  Care  and 
Control  and  San  Francisco  Vice  Crimes  standing 
guard,  while  suspects  and  their  attorneys  rum- 
maged through. 

District  Attorney  Farrell  and  I  worked  hard  to  deter- 
mine who  the  main  players  were  and  whether  or 
not  we  had  the  evidence  to  convict.  Forty-three 
defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty  to  a  misde- 
meanor for  spectating  at  a  dog  fight.  Most  of  the 
defendants  received  court  diversion,  which  means 
they  are  diverted  from  the  court  system  to  alterna- 
tive service  within  the  community.  In  a  few  cases 
of  spectators,  the  District  Attorney  was  able  to  get 
probationary  conditions,  such  as  not  being  able  to 
own  pitbulls  or  dog  fight  equipment.  The  San 
Francisco  Grand  Jury  indicted  23  of  the  partici- 
pants on  felony  charges  of  dog  fighting. 

One  morning  sitting  in  a  courtroom  waiting  for 
John  Farrell,  the  presiding  judge  asked  about  his 
whereabouts.  I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Farrell  was 
scheduled  for  three  cases  in  three  different  court- 
rooms. That  day,  as  I  watched  John  move  from 
courtroom  to  courtroom,  staying  on  top  of  all  the 
related  cases,  he  earned  my  great  admiration  and 
gratitude.  For  two  weeks,  John  and  I  attended 
meetings,  in  judges'  chambers,  listening  to 
defense  attorneys  and  their  plea  bargains.  Of  the 
78  defendants,  77  pled  guilty  and  one  was  found 


guilty  at  trial.  Such  success  shows  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  attention  to  detail 
(along  with  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
between  agencies)  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  towards  ending  this  horren- 
dous "sport".  This  case  won't  stop  dog 
fighting,  but  we  hope  it  will  help  deter 
people  from  planning  fights  in  the  Bay 
Area.  Our  citizens  and  animal  welfare 
agencies  are  dedicated  to  prosecuting 
people  who  are  cruel  to  animals.  Stay 
tuned  for  news  of  California's  develop- 
ment of  a  task  force  specifically 
designed  to  combat  dog  fighting. 


Throughout  this  past  year,  1  have 
learned  to  admire  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys  who  are  under  con- 
stant and  enormous  pressure.  Even  though 
visibly  exhausted  from  being  in  several 
courtrooms  at  once,  they  keep  their  compo- 
sure and  even  manage  to  smile.  I  continue 
to  be  amazed  at  the  overcrowded  jails  in 
California  which  allow  defense  attorneys  to 
cut  deals  which  residt  in  reduced  sentences 
for  many  of  the  defendants. 

In  a  way,  I'm  grateful  for  the  media  focus  on 
Animal  Care  and  Control.  Without  the  spot- 
light of  the  news,  we  would  never  have 
received  the  information  that  helped  us  with 
the  "Dancer"  case.  (It  also  resulted  in  dis- 
covering 40  pitbulls  in  Alameda  County 
bred  for  dogfights).  Working  late  nights  and 
long  'weekends  and  with  the  combined  eforts 
of  several  Animal  Welfare  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment agencies,  78  people  would  never  have 
been  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  the  cruelty 
that  was  witnessed  on  March  II,  1995. 

We  ask  ourselves,  can  we  end  this  cruel 
'sport'  of  dog  fighting?  The  answer  is  proba- 
bly not,  but  with  Animal  Care  and  Control 
vigorously  fighting  this  crime,  people  will 
think  twice  before  trying  to  fight  dogs  in  our 
community. 


DOG  FIGHTERS: 


PAT  GOMES:  a  San  Francisco  resi- 
dent and  primary  organizer  of  the 
event.  As  a  result  of  an  anonymous 
tip,  he  was  put  under  surveillance 
and  led  officers  to  the  warehouse 
location.  Upon  obtaining  a  search 
warrant,  we  uncovered  photos  of 
dog  fights,  medical  kits,  and  other 
fighting  paraphernalia,  as  well  as  an 
answering  machine  message  about 
the  fight.  Gomes  pled  guilty  to  a 
felony  charge,  making  it  his  second 
conviction  for  dog  fighting.  The 
court  sentenced  him  to  one  year  of 
home  detention  wearing  an  elec- 
tronic leg  bracelet,  a  $1000  fine, 
three  years'  probation,  and  orders 
not  to  own  any  dogs  or  equipment. 

RICHARD  GARCIA:  a  Chowchilla 
resident  who  also  pled  guilty  to  his 
second  felony  charge  of  dog  fight- 
ing. Garcia  had  been  responsible 
for  purchasing  trophies  and  provid- 
ing other  equipment.  Evidence  of 
his  being  a  dog  handler  at  the  event 
included  obvious  blood  on  his 
clothes.  He  is  currently  serving  one 
year  in  the  San  Francisco  county 
jail.  He  also  received  a  $1000  fine, 
three  years  probation,  and  orders 
against  owning  fighting  equipment 
or  dogs. 

BRYAN  SMITH:  of  San  Leandro, 
arrested  at  the  event  having  close 
to  $5,000  in  his  possession.  He 
pled  guilty  to  felony  gambling  and 
is  currently  on  court  probation  for 
3  years. 

JOHN  BRYCE  LAPIERE:  a  San 

Francisco  resident  had  been  on 
felony  parole  when  arrested. 
Lapiere  spent  a  total  of  eight 
months  in  prison  for  his  parole  vio- 
lation for  being  present  at  the  dog 
fight.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  on 
probation  for  felony  dog  fighting 
for  3  more  years. 

STEVEN  CHENG:  also  a  San 
Francisco  resident,  was  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  drivers  of  a  transport 
car  and  had  dog  fight  training 
equipment  at  his  residence.  Cheng 
pled  guilty  to  a  felony,  received  3 
years  probation,  and  is  doing  90 
days  in  the  Sheriff's  Work 
Alternative  Program. 


ELLIOT  FARKAS:  an  Animal  Health 
Technician(l)  who  worked  at  a  vet- 
erinary hospital  in  Los  Angeles  pled 
guilty  to  the  felony  when  his  finger- 
prints were  found  on  a  veterinary 
medical  kit  found  inside  the  ware- 
house. Farkas  is  on  home  detention 
for  one  year,  three  years  probation, 
no  dogs,  no  equipment. 

EDUARDO  RIBAYA:  an  Oakland  res- 
ident against  whom  the  Oakland 
Animal  Care  and  Control  had  previ- 
ously tried  to  bring  dog  fighting 
charges.  Officers  found  pieces  of 
plywood  in  Ribaya's  car  that 
matched  the  wood  of  the  dog  fight- 
ing pit.  The  car  also  contained  other 
equipment  including  a  clipboard 
which  listed  supplies  needed  for 
the  fight.  During  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  another  tip  from 
Alameda  matched  a  name  in 
Ribaya's  computer  address  book. 
Follow-up  led  to  evidence  that 
Ribaya  was  the  owner  of  forty  pit 
bulls,  which  was  a  clear  violation 
of  his  probation.  He  is  currently 
serving  a  one-year  jail  sentence. 

CONRAD  STEPHENS:  a  San 

Francisco  resident  responsible  for 
providing  the  key  to  the  warehouse. 
Stephens  plead  guilty  to  felony  dog 
fighting  and  is  now  on  three  years 
probation. 

GREG  SMITH:  a  Nevada  resident 
easily  identified  as  a  participant 
because  his  dog  was  still  in  an 
airline  crate  with  a  tag  matching  his 
tickets.  He  received  court  probation 
along  with  several  other  Nevada 
residents:  Judith  and  Lorenzo 
Miller,  and  Vince  Romeo,  who 
plead  guilty  to  spectating. 

ROBERT  G00DL0W:  the  only 
defendant  who  took  his  case  to  a 
jury  trial.  Goodlow  claimed  he  was 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  event 
and  was  only  there  as  a  caterer. 
Evidence  showed  that  Goodlow  was 
present  during  set-up  and  was  sta- 
tioned approximately  20  feet  from 
the  fighting  pit.  After  a  two-week 
trial  and  15  minutes  of  delibera- 
tions, the  jury  found  him  guilty. 
Goodlow  will  be  on  court  probation 
for  three  years. 
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The  action  in  Room  225,  the  Exotic 
and  Small  Animal  Room,  may  not 
make  headlines,  but  the  subtlest 
changes  can  excite  the  volunteers 
who  work  with  the  little  caged  com- 
panions. When  a  scared  guinea  pig 
arrives,  hiding  all  day  in  her  house,  too  terrified  to 
be  curious,  small-animal  volunteers  socialize,  soothe, 
and  encourage  her.  Enduring  a  lifetime  of  being 
bred,  transported,  sold  for  profit,  or  being  dumped 
at  the  shelter  after  a  child  loses  interest,  a  guinea  pig 
has  little  cause  for  trust  of  humans.  The  small-animal 
volunteers  carefully  and  caringly  build  the  animal's 
trust  and  comfort  because  they  know  how  to  correct- 
ly handle  small  animals  and  attend  to  the  special 
needs  of  creatures  which  weigh  mere  ounces  and 
have  no  control  over  their  lives. 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer  with  or  adopt  a  small 
animal,  SF/ ACC  rabbit  adoption  coordinator,  Katie, 
can  train  you  to  understand  the  special  needs  of 
small  animals.  For  instance,  rabbits  really  don't  like 
to  be  held  or  handled  too  much,  generally  preferring 
to  putter  around  on  their  own  with  safe  toys  and 
chewies.  Rats,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  gentle 
handling  and  affection,  happily  riding  on  your 
shoulder  or  hiding  under  your  hair.  Rats  are  bright 
and  curious,  fastidiously  clean  if  given  the  proper 
environment,  and  learn  their  names  in  no  time.  They 
are  the  social  butterflies  of  the  Small  Animal  Room 
and  would  love  to  have  you  over  for  a  weekly  gossip 
session. 

SF/ACC  is  the  City's  only  shelter  caring  for  small 
animals,  and  needs  volunteers  to  socialize  them  and 
to  assist  with  their  adoptions.  Remember,  many 
landlords  who  won't  allow  cats  or  dogs  say  YES  to 
small  caged  pals.  For  information  on  how  to  experi- 
ence the  quiet  buzz  that  goes  on  behind  the  green 
door  of  Room  225,  call  Melissa  in  the  Volunteer 
Office  at:  554-9414. 
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by:  Dennis  Neumann 


s  sure  as 
Spring 
brings 
warmth 
and 

showers 
and  new 
blooms,  it  brings  with  it 
a  downpour  of  kittens 
which  continues  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall. 
Each  year  witnesses  the 
births  of  hundreds  of 
kittens  for  which  no 
loving  homes  exist. 
Sadly,  overpopulation 
of  cats  means  euthanasia 
for  many  animals. 

Whether  humans  are 
directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  this  birth 
explosion,  the  solution 
is  clear:  altering  all  cats 
controls  overpopulation. 
Letting  unneutered  males 
and  unspayed  females 
out  of  doors  or  deliber- 
ately allowing  a  cat  to 
become  pregnant  expo- 
nentially increases  the 
number  of  unwanted 
animals. 


The  abandonment  of 
unwanted  cats  and 
kittens  can  also  be 
avoided.  No  need  for 
unwanted  cats  to  roam 
the  parks  and  streets  - 
bring  them  to  SF/ACC! 
The  shelter  provides 
basic  care  and  offers 
these  kittens  adoption 
into  loving  homes. 

All  pet  owners  are 
responsible  for  prevent- 
ing litters.  Pet  overpopu- 
lation won't  simply  dis- 
appear. An  altered  cat 
can  save  the  lives  of 
kittens  who  will  other- 
wise be  euthanized 
before  they  reach  adult- 
hood. We  have  the 
knowledge  and  the 
means  to  control  breed- 
ing of  companion 
animals.  Save  some 
lives  -  neuter  or  spay 
each  and  every  cat! 

WW 
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by  Tom  Witham 


Did  you  know  that  SF/ACC  shelters  and  places  domestic  animals 
other  than  cats  and  dogs  and  arranges  all  emergency  medical 


careAlt  does! 


'or  instance,  recently  a  two- 
month  old  seal  point  dwarf, 
bunny  arrived  with  a  badly 
broken  leg.  Nicolette  was  so  cute  that  I 
decided  to  foster  her  myself.  With  assi 
tance  from  the  House  Rabbit  Society, 
Nicolette  received  leg  splinting  and  eight, 
weeks  of  medical  care  from  the  Bay  Area 
Vet  Hospital  in  Oakland. 


/The  Peninsula  Humane  Society  also  lent 
a  hand  by  spaying  the  adorable  bunny 
mkd  announcing  a  surprise:  Nicolette  was 
actually  Nicholas! 


Healthy,  happy,  and  cared-for,  SF/ACC 
placed  Nicholas  in  a  wonderful  home 
with  a  sister  bunny,  also  an  adoptee 
om  SF/ACC. 


i  //{c/tae/<  t/a/i  £/tsmfe^ 

July  18,  1962  -  March  28,  1996 


Michael  Knapp  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Animal  Care  and 
Control,  hired  when  the  Department 
was  first  created  in  July  of  1989;  he  was 
instrumental  in  helping  shape  this  new 
agency.  A  dedicated  professional, 
Michael's  compassion  and  sense  of 
caring  made  him  a  unique  and  valuable 
advocate  for  the  citizens  and  animals  of 
this  community.  He  truly  loved  his  job 
as  captain  of  the  Field  Services  Division 
and  worked  tirelessly  to  diminish 
cruelty  to  animals. 

One  of  Michael' s  favorite  projects  was 
working  with  the  San  Francisco  Child 
Abuse  Council  in  a  program  to  raise 
awareness  about  the  connections 
between  child  abuse  and  animal  abuse. 
He  participated  by  visiting  schools  and 


other  groups  with  children  who  had 
been  directly  exposed  to  violence.  He 
brought  a  variety  of  animals  to  help  him 
teach  the  children  gentleness,  kindness 
and  respect  for  all  living  creatures. 

Michael's  frien ds,  fa m ily,  co-workers 
and  the  City  of  San  Francisco  have  lost 
a  remarkable  person.  His  contributions, 
philosophy,  and  spirit  will  remain  a 
part  of  the  programs  of  SF/ACC. 
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WHEN: 

Sunday  -  October  27, 1996 


WHERE: 

Sharon  Meadows, 
Golden  Gate  Park 

WHAT: 

Lots  o'  fun! 
Dog  costume  contest 
Demonstrations 

Contests 
Free  give-aways 


FOR  MORE  INFO  OR 
TO  VOLUNTEER: 

call  Melissa  at  (415)  554-9414 
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Dear  My  Cherished  Owner, 

Thanks  for  accepting  me  as  your  unconditional  loving  companion.  I 
O  feel  so  fortunate  to  live  in  your  warm  home  as  a  domesticated  and  appreci- 
ated friend.  I  want  to  make  life  together  as  good  for  you  as  it  is  for  me. 

Please  accept  responsibility  for  my  safety  -for  I  don't  know 
that  a  car  can  take  my  life  or  an  open  gate  or  a  lost  leash  can  lead 
me  to  danger.  I  want  to  be  with  you  as  long  as  I  can  and  enjoy 
running  and  playing  and  obeying  your  rules. 

Please  teach  me  the  obedience  necessary  to  comfort  both  our 
lives  but  always  respect  me  in  your  handling  and  know  that  I  too 
can  suffer  from  a  broken  heart  or  spirit.  Remember  the  time  and 
effort  you  give  me  can  make  or  break  our  relationship. 

Thanks  in  advance  for  the  care  and  consideration  you  give 
me  when  I  get  old  and  am  not  quick  to  hear  or  act  on  command.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  so  please  be  conscious  of  my  actions.  My 
cherished  friend,  don't  let  me  suffer  when  my  time  has  truly  come.  The 
6]     trust  you've  had  in  me  to  always  protect  you  is  the  same  trust  I'll  have 
J      when  we  say  Good-bye. 

Love,  Your  Best  Friend, 


Your  Puppy 


A  special  thanks  to  the  Doggie  "Do"  Puppy  Preschool 
for  contributing  this  letter  to  us. 
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or  several  months,  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Services  Division  of 
SF/ACC  has  been  adding  a  new 
task  to  its  busy  daily  schedule: 
performing  spay  and  neuter 
surgery  on  our  shelter  animals. 
Until  recently,  through  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  SPCA,  most  of  our  adoptable  animals 
were  altered  in  their  clinic.  When  one  of  their 
veterinarians  left  many  months  ago,  however, 
the  privately-funded  SPCA  advised  us  that  they 
would  have  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  their 
own  available  pets  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
could  no  longer  spay  and  neuter  animals  from 
the  City's  shelter. 

Since  we  prefer  to  place  altered  animals  only, 
I  have  been  doing  four  to  five  surgeries  daily, 
trying  my  best  to  keep  up  with  our  adoptions. 
That's  as  many  as  one  veterinarian  can  handle 
and  still  examine  and  treat  all  of  our 
Dther  shelter  "guests".  In  a  few  cases, 
we  suspended  our  policy,  and  Animal 
allowed  a  small  number  of  unaltered    QfifQ  & 
mimals  to  be  adopted  by  responsible  «  t 

owners  who  pledged  to  have  the 


surgery  performed  by  their  own  veterinarians. 

So,  it  was  with  great  relief  that  we  recently 
received  the  news  that  the  SPCA  filled  the  vacant 
position  in  their  clinic,  and  will  be  accepting  our 
adoptable  shelter  animals  for  spay/neuter  surgery 
once  again. 

Animals  can  be  altered  at  an  early  age  now  - 
between  eight  weeks  and  five  months  old. 
Contrary  to  bygone  beliefs,  many  recent  studies 
have  shown  that  spaying  and  neutering  very 
young  cats  and  dogs  neither  causes  them  anv 
harm,  nor  stunts  their  growth. 

We  support  early-age  spay/neuter  surgery 
because  it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  animal 
reproducing  and  spawning  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  unwanted,  abandoned  pets  that  need 
refuge  in  shelters. 

We  at  the  San  Francisco  Animal  Care 
and  Control  are  determined  to  be  an 

active  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
pet  overpopulation  problem  in 
San  Francisco.  We're  pleased  and 
grateful  to  have  the  SPCA  rejoin 
us  in  that  mission. 
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editorial 


by  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 


A  Park  of  Our  Own 


T 


he  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Animal  Care  and  Control  is 
very  proud  of  its  dog  walking 
and  socialization  program, 
run  by  the  "unpaid  staff"  — 
our  dedicated  volunteers. 
One  to  three  times  a  day, 
canines  given  refuge  at  our 
shelter  are  provided  with  an 
"exercise  break"  and  taken  for  a  brisk  walk, 
on  leash,  around  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  gives  them  a  healthy  outlet  for 
their  doggie  energy,  prevents  behavior  prob- 
lems, and  helps  the  animals  better  adjust  to 
kennel  life. 

We've  always  wished  for  a  safe,  secure, 
fenced-in  area,  where  volunteers  can  take  a 
few  dogs  at  a  time,  let  them  chase  a  ball  and 
run  free.  One  category  of  our  shelter  guests 
—  our  custody  animals  —  would  especially 
benefit  from  such  a  supervised  exercise  area. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  this 
department  is  to  enforce  all  state  and  local 
animal  welfare  and  anti-cruelty  laws.  As  we 
actively  fulfill  those  enforcement  duties,  we 
sometimes  need  to  house  large  numbers  of 
animals  for  extended  periods  —  animals 
removed  from  abusive  situations,  held  in 
protective  custody  at  our  shelter  while  their 
owners  are  under  arrest  on  cruelty  charges. 

Under  California  law,  these  animals  are 
considered  to  be  the  personal  property  of  the 
owner,  and  the  courts  must  decide  their  fate. 
The  District  Attorney's  office  vigorously  pros- 
ecutes crimes  against  animals  —  but  it  can 
nevertheless  take  many  months,  sometimes 
even  years,  before  a  case  comes  to  trial.  Until 
then,  we  are  responsible  for  holding  these 


animals  as  evidence  until  the  court  renders  a 
decision  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
owners  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  animals. 

We  provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
care  and  attention  while  they  are  with  us  — 
but  we  cannot  incorporate  them  into  our 
regular  volunteer  dog  walking  program. 
First,  we  can't  take  the  animals  away  from 
our  premises;  they  don't  belong  to  us  —  they 
are  still  the  "property"  of  their  owners.  And 
second,  some  can  be  extremely  aggressive  or 
suffer  other  behavior  problems  as  a  result  of 
their  experiences  at  the  hands  of  cruel  owners. 

It  was  specifically  for  such  long-term 
guests  that  we  had  hoped  to  build  some 
indoor/outdoor  kennels  on  our  roof  when  the 
city  created  this  department  and  constructed 
our  animal  shelter  in  1989.  Regrettably,  the 
budget  couldn't  be  stretched  far  enough,  and 
the  kennels  were  never  built.  We  use  our  hall- 
ways as  "dog  runs"  to  exercise  those  animals 
when  the  building  is  closed  to  the  public,  but 
haven't  stopped  searching  for  a  better  way  to 
answer  the  need. 

Now,  the  solution  we've  been  seeking 
may  be  close  at  hand.  We've  started  the 
process  necessary  to  acquire  a  small  piece  of 
City  property  right  next  to  our  shelter,  which 
we  can  safely  fence  in  and  use  as  a  supervised 
playground  and  exercise  area  for  various  cate- 
gories of  "guests." 

Although  final  acquisition  will  take 
some  time,  I'm  optimistic  that  we'll  eventually 
have  a  park  of  our  own  —  a  secure  environ- 
ment where  the  City's  lost,  stray,  abandoned, 
neglected  and  mistreated  animals  can  get  the 
outdoor  exercise  and  recreation  they  so  des- 
perately need. 


Benji's  Tale 


heba,  our  eight-year  old 
terrier-poodle  mix,  was 
lonely.  She'd  been  with  our 
family  for  two  years  when  her 
playmate,  our  elderly  bichon, 
passed  away.  We  called 
Michelle  Parris,  of  Grateful 
Dogs  Rescue,  who  had 
brought  us  little  Sheba,  and 
told  her  we  wanted  to  adopt 
another  animal  —  a  mature,  housebroken  dog, 
small  enough  to  fit  through  our  doggie  door  — 
and,  hopefully,  a  dog  Sheba  would  like. 

In  no  time  at  all,  Michelle  found  Benji,  a  corgi 
mix  surrendered  to  SF/ACC  on  the  Monday  before 
Thanksgiving.  She  alerted  us  that  night.  I  visited  the 
next  day  and  was  charmed  by  the  way  Benji  danced 
around  his  kennel  and  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
was  eager  to  get  OUT.  With  some  trepidation 
about  moving  so  quickly,  but  with  guidance  from 
Michelle  and  an  OK  from  my  husband 
Tony,  I  brought  him  home  that 
afternoon. 

Well,  Sheba  attacked  him 
at  the  door;  Benji  headed  for 
another  room.  We  crossed  our 
fingers  and  let  the  two  dogs  work 
it  out  themselves.  By  the  next 
day,  they  were  friends,  Benji  had 
learned  to  use  the  doggie  door 
(with  the  help  of  a  quickly  built 
ramp  to  accommodate  his  short  legs)  and  was 
learning  to  walk  on  leash.  Despite  the  rocky  start,  it 
seemed  a  perfect  match. 

But  there  was  unfinished  business  with  this 
adoption.  Benji's  former  owner  obviously  cared 
for  him  and  didn't  want  to  give  him  up.  The  shelter 
staff  had  given  me  a  note  with  a  few  details  about 
his  life  up  until  now,  and  I  was  told  that  his  owner 
had  moved  to  a  nursing  home.  I  knew  she  must  be 
grieving  for  this  adorable,  funny  little  dog. 

I  addressed  an  envelope  "To  Benji's  First 
Family,"  using  my  return  address,  enclosed  a  note 
and  some  photos,  and  asked  the  shelter  to  forward 
it  for  me.  It  was  returned  stamped  "undeliverable." 


The  name  and  address  were  no  longer  valid. 

After  some  thought,  I  wrote  a  letter  asking  for 
help  finding  Benji's  former  owner,  explaining  that 
I  wanted  to  let  her  know  that  he  was  healthy  and 
well-loved,  and  to  ask  if  she'd  like  us  to  bring  him 
to  visit  her  in  the  nursing  home.  The  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  a  Saturday. 
Our  phone  started  ringing  that  afternoon. 

One  caller  told  us  that  there  was  a  woman 
with  that  name  in  the  city  to  which  my  note  had 
been  mailed,  but  on  Hope  Street,  not  Pope  Street.  A 
private  investigator  called  to  volunteer  the  informa- 
tion that  there  was  no  Pope  Street  in  that  city.  All 
the  rest  of  the  calls  were  from  people  who  couldn't 
offer  any  "leads,"  but  who  simply  expressed  their 
thanks  for  our  efforts  to  find  Benji's  family.  "You 
have  just  renewed  my  faith  in  humankind,"  one 
caller  said. 

The  following  day  brought  more  calls,  all  with 
similar  messages.  I  was  astounded 
that  so  many  people  took  time  from 
their  busy  lives  to  call  a  stranger, 
just  to  say  "thank  you,"  and  wish 
me  luck  with  my  search.  I  sent  a 
new  note  with  Benji's  photos  to 
the  address  on  Hope  Street. 

A  few  days  later,  a  woman 
called.  "I  guess  I'm  Benji's  aunt," 
she  said.  She  explained  that  Benji 
had  been  the  beloved  pet  of  her  late  sister,  and  said 
it  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  learn  he  had 
found  a  good  home  so  quickly.  The  caller's  daugh- 
ter was  thrilled  at  the  news;  it  was  she  who  brought 
Benji  to  the  shelter,  and  she  had  worried  about  him 
ever  since. 

I  don't  know  the  name  of  Benji's  first  "mom," 
but  I  know  she's  happy  watching  over  him,  seeing 
him  wrestle  playfully  with  Sheba  in  their  big,  safe 
yard,  taking  long  walks  with  us  on  weekends, 
knowing  he's  in  a  loving  home. 

And  we're  happy  to  know  that  there  are  so 
many  caring  people  in  our  community  who  would 
take  the  time  to  reach  out  and  say  "thanks  and  good 
luck  on  your  quest." 
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by  Michelle  Parris 


7  think  I  have  loved  dogs  since  the  day  I 
was  born.  From  earliest  childhood,  I 
remember  searching  the  neighborhood 
for  strays  and  going  out  of  my  way  to 
develop  friendships  with  people  who 
were  dog  owners.  Although  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  have  a  pet  at  home,  I  always 
kept  a  collar,  a  leash  and  a  can  of  dog 
food  on  a  shelf  in  my  room  —  "just  in 
case"  I  came  upon  a  dog  in  need. 

Two  memorable  strays,  "Scamp"  and 
"Bobo,"  became  my  best  friends.  They 
waited  on  the  porch  for  me  each 
morning,  and  showed  up  every  evening 
to  say  goodnight.  Sometimes,  when  I 
was  sure  my  mother  was  asleep,  I  would 
sneak  them  into  my  bedroom  to  spend  a 
little  more  time  with  them.  I  was  dis- 
tressed when  we  moved  away.  To  this 
day,  I  wonder  how  those  dogs  felt  when 
they  came  to  the  porch  and  found  no  one 
there.  I  imagine  it  was  the  same  feeling 
that  animals  have  who  are  left  in  shel- 
ters, with  only  strangers  around  to  care 
for  them  and  decide  their  fate. 


0" 


hose  experiences  have 
led  me  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  rescuing 
dogs  that  are  in  need 
of  special  help.  When 
all  other  efforts  to 
place  a  healthy  canine 
have  failed,  SF/ACC 
staff  members  and 
volunteers  will  call  and  alert  me,  and  give  me 
a  chance  to  find  the  animal  a  good  home. 

I  visit  the  shelter  three  times  a  week  and 
select  dogs  I  can  help  from  among  those  whose 
last  hope  for  placement  has  passed.  I  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  older  dogs  —  especially  those 
that  show  signs  of  long-term  neglect.  Matching 
older  dogs  with  older  people  provides  me  with 
a  special  kind  of  satisfaction. 

"Mister,"  a  ten-year  old  Keeshond,  has 
become  the  devoted  companion  of  Dr.  John 
Muzio,  who  is  96  years  old.  Dr.  Muzio  sent  me 
a  note  at  Christmas  to  say  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  would  do  without  his  "Mister." 

Then  there's  "Tammy,"  a  ten-year  old 
chocolate  poodle  who  is  the  much-loved  friend 
of  86-year  old  Mary  Taylor,  her  new  owner. 
Mary  leaves  messages  on  my  answering 
machine  every  few  months,  to  describe  the 
joy  "Tammy"  has  brought  to  her  life. 

Many  people  won't  consider  adopting  an 
older  dog,  because  they're  "set  in  their  ways," 


and  "can't  be  trained."  But  I  meet  many 
mature  canines  that  are  well-behaved, 
and  whose  "ways"  couldn't  be  more 
charming.  All  I  can  do  is  reflect  upon 
countless  images  of  my  senior  dog 
friends  and  their  most  contented  new 
owners. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  walking 
through  the  kennels,  I  saw  an  old  black 
stray  dog,  probably  more  than  10  years 
old.  He  had  cataracts  and  was  lying  in  a 
corner,  very  still.  I  bent  down  and  peered 
through  the  bars,  and  suddenly  he  was 
on  his  feet,  tail  wagging,  walking  to  the 
front  of  the  kennel  as  if  he  sensed  how 
much  I  wanted  to  save  him.  I  had 
already  made  a  commitment  to  take  two 
other  senior  dogs  that  evening,  and  there 
was  just  no  way  I  could  help  this  little 
one. 

When  I  came  to  the  shelter  the  next 
day  and  saw  his  empty  kennel,  I  felt 
empty,  too.  It  strengthened  my  resolve  to 
continue  with  this  mission  I  have  chosen 
—  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  which 
seems  to  have  chosen  me.  With  all  the 
successful  placements  we  arrange  every 
day,  I  won't  be  satisfied  until  we  can  save 
them  all. 
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Me  and  • 

Bobby  McGee 

By  Charlie  Miller 


B 


obby"  is  an  old  scottie  whose  owner 
grew  too  ill  to  keep  him  at  home.  The 
volunteer  for  PAWS  (Pets  Are  Won- 
derful Support),  who  had  helped  the  patient  care 
for  the  dog  as  long  as  possible,  brought  little 
Bobby  to  the  Animal  Care  and  Control  shelter. 

After  he  had  spent  two  weeks  in  our  kennels,  I 
decided  to  give  him  a  foster  home  until  a  perma- 
nent placement  could  be  found.  As  I  completed 
the  paperwork  and  left  the  shelter,  I  kept  firmly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  already  had  two  dogs  at 
home,  and  that  this  arrangement  was  only  tempo- 
rary. 

Bobby  fit  so  quickly  into  my  family,  canine 
and  human,  that  we  felt  almost  instantly  that 
he'd  been  there  all  along.  Our  two  other  dogs 
gave  him  the  respect  he  deserved  at  his  venerable 
age,  and  Bobby  became  "Tlie  Boss."  It  didn't  seem 
to  matter  that  we  thought  his  stay  ivith  us  was 
"temporary."  Bobby  McGee  adopted  us,  bringing 
his  oivn  style,  dignity  and  enthusiasm  into  our 
lives. 

An  older  dog  that  has  suddenly  been  displaced 
from  its  oivner  might  be  expected  to  have  special 
needs,  emotionally  and  physically.  But  as  we 
watch  Bobby  scoot  across  the  dog  run,  schmooz- 
ing with  the  people,  charming  the  other  dogs, 
we're  delighted  to  report  that  he's  made  the 
adjustment  very  smoothly. 

Of  course,  my  tax  refund  this  year  is  ear- 
marked for  "doggie  dental"  -  but  to  anyone  who 
thinks  they'd  adopt  only  a  young  puppy,  think  for 
a  moment  about  me  and  Bobby  McGee.  You  may 
be  overlooking  the  best  pet  in  the  animal  world  — 
and  the  one  who  really  needs  your  home  the  most. 
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Department  of  Animal 
Care  and  Control  is  the 
premier  refuge  for  the 
neediest  animals  in  our 
city.  Whatever  the  situa- 
tion that  brings  them  to  our 
shelter  —  surrendered  by  owners  who  no  longer 
can  care  for  them,  rescued  from  the  streets  as 
strays,  abandoned  or  injured  —  most  of  our 
animal  guests  are  confused  and  frightened  when 
they  arrive.  It's  painful  to  see  them,  trembling 
with  anxiety  at  being  in  this  new  place,  sur- 
rounded by  strangers,  other  animals,  unfamiliar 
sights,  sounds  and  odors. 

Fearful  animals  can  be  difficult  to  handle 
and  stands  less  chance  of  attracting  a  new 
owner.  Finding  ways  to  ease  their  shyness  and 
depression,  to  calm  and  comfort  them,  can  be 
vital  to  their  future,  and  to  help  them  cope  with 
kennel  life. 

For  these  reasons,  we're  delighted  to 
announce  the  inception  of  TTouch,  a  compre- 
hensive, shelter-wide  training  program  launched 
by  certified  practitioner  Anne  Snowball,  an 
SF/ACC  volunteer.  Named  for  its  creator,  Linda 
Tellington-Jones,  TTouch  (or  Tellington  touch)  is 
an  effective,  hands-on  method  of  helping  to 


reduce  separation  anxiety  and  apprehension  in 
companion  animals  while  building  the  pets' 
confidence,  self-control,  and  trust  in  the  world 
around  them. 

Anne  and  her  colleague,  Jerry  Ryan,  con- 
ducted an  introductory  class  for  staff  members 
and  volunteers  in  January  to  demonstrate  the 
effects  of  various  "touches"  on  cats,  dogs,  rabbits 
and  rats.  We  saw  significant  changes  in  behav- 
ior take  place,  often  in  minutes,  as  animals  expe- 
riencing fear  grew  calmer,  more  sociable,  easier 
to  handle. 

Each  week  since  then,  Anne  trains  volun- 
teers and  personally  works  with  our  shelter 
guests.  Using  selected  touches  and  a  soft,  sooth- 
ing voice,  Anne  and  her  trainees  focus  on  relax- 
ing and  socializing  the  animals.  She  teaches  us 
to  always  keep  in  mind  that  each  new  touch, 
slide  or  motion  we  try  "can't  hurt,  and  might 
help."  As  volunteers  become  increasingly 
skilled  at  applying  TTouch,  they  are  helping  to 
train  other  volunteers  and  staff  members,  as 
well. 

We  are  finding  TTouch  an  indispensable 
tool  for  improving  and  maintaining  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  animals  in  our  care. 
TTouch  helps  identify  and  prevent  the  escalation 
of  potential  "behavior  problems"  in  each  new 


arrival  at  our  shelter.  By  quelling  panic  early 
on,  we  can  help  our  animals  cope  successfully 
with  kennel  life,  to  maintain  a  sense  of  trust 
and  enthusiasm  that  can  be  crucial  to  their 
"adoptability."  We're  also  discovering  unex- 
pected therapeutic  benefits  for  ourselves.  Just 
the  act  of  moving  our  hands  and  focusing  on 
each  pet  has  a  tranquilizing  effect  and  brings 
us  the  satisfying  feeling  of  being  "centered  in 
the  moment"  with  the  animal. 

A  stray  cat  named  Jericho  is  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  SF/ACC 
program.  Poor  Jericho  began  his  stay  with  us 
so  frozen  with  fear,  he  either  stayed  huddled 
in  the  corner  of  his  kennel  or  clung,  terrified, 
to  the  wire  caging.  He  was  a  healthy  and 
handsome  cat,  but  too  shy  and  scared  to 
display  his  fine  points  to  prospective  new 
owners.  Day  after  day,  we  tried  specific  com- 
binations of  TTouches;  slowly,  Jericho  began 
to  respond,  peering  out  with  curiosity  when 
anyone  stopped  by  his  kennel.  One  visitor 
returned  to  talk  to  him  several  times;  at  her 
final  visit,  Jericho  welcomed  her  with  great 
affection.  Kismet!  They  left  the  shelter  togeth- 
er that  afternoon. 

Jericho  now  has  a  warm,  loving  home 
with  a  responsible  new  owner,  thanks  to  the 
dedication  and  skill  of  volunteer  Anne 
Snowball  —  and  the  magic  of  TTouch. 
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Anne  Snowball  doing  Ear  Slides  &  Circle 


nne  Snoivball  grew  up  in  a 
home  adjacent  to  a  large, 
wooded  refuge  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Her  father 
instilled  in  her  an  appreciation  and 
respect  for  all  living  beings,  lessons  nur- 
tured in  the  company  of  multiple  small 
animal  companions  at  home.  Long  hikes 
through  the  woods  gave  her  the  chance  to 
observe  the  ivild  animal  inhabitants  in  an 
unthreatening,  natural  environment.  As 
the  years  passed,  Anne  was  frequently  the 
person  summoned  for  help  when  imperiled 
wildlife  needed  rescue. 

When  she  moved  to  San  Francisco 
as  an  adult,  she  pursued  her  passion  for 
working  with  animals  by  becoming  one 
of  38  certified  companion  animal  TTouch 
practitioners  in  the  United  States. 
"It  suits  perfectly  my  lifelong  goal  of 
working  directly  in  the  teaching  of  inter- 
species communication,"  she  explains. 
Anne  conducts  workshops  for  dogs 
and  their  owners,  groups  of  profession- 
als zvho  handle  animals,  such  as 
groomers,  veterinarians  and  veteri- 
nary technicians.  She  also  serves  as  a 
private  consultant  for  clients  who  need 
help  to  resolve  specific  situations  zvith 
their  pets.  And,  since  January,  Anne  is 
also  the  on-site  TTouch  trainer  of  vol- 
unteers and  staff  at  SF  Animal  Care 
and  Control. 

Her  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
are  continually  rewarded  by  the 
animals,  who,  she  says,  are  her 
own  ultimate  teachers. 
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By  Steve  Coleman, 
Animal  Control  Officer 


~~  Once  the  cat 


abuse. 


California  law  was 
enacted  in  1994,  with  the 
endorsement  and  support 
of  SF  Animal  Care  and 
Control,  making  it  manda- 
tory for  all  animal  control 
personnel  to  be  trained  to 
identify  and  report  child 


We  were  taught  that  child  abuse  and 
animal  abuse  frequently  are  linked.  In  both 
situations,  the  victims  are  helpless  and  trust- 
ing, mistreatment  is  hard  to  prove  and  harder 
to  prosecute.  I  recently  learned  first-hand  just 
how  closely  connected  the  two  crimes  can  be, 
and  how  that  training  is  helping  me  handle 
my  duties  more  effectively. 


One  evening,  I  was  working  the 
swing  shift  when  I  received  a  call  to  assist 
the  San  Francisco  Police  with  an  injured  cat. 
Knowing  that  the  police  department  doesn't 
respond  to  simple  animal  rescue  calls  (they 
relay  them  to  us),  I  hurried  to  the  scene.  A 
frail-looking  woman  was  sitting  in  the  back 
of  a  police  car  when  I  arrived.  The  officer  in 
charge  directed  me  to  the  front  room  of  a 
nearby  apartment. 

A  large,  long-haired  orange  tabby  cat  lay 
on  the  floor,  its  throat  slashed,  gasping  for  air. 
It  was  a  sickening  scene.  I  suppressed  my 
own  emotions  and  concentrated  on  my  pro- 
fessional responsibilities.  Quickly  gathering 
all  the  evidence,  including  the  knife  that  had 
been  used,  I  took  some  photographs  of  the 
crime  scene  and  rushed  the  cat  to  the  animal 
hospital,  calling  ahead  so  they  could  prepare 
to  treat  the  injuries. 


Once  the  cat  was  in  the  competent  hands 
of  the  veterinarian  and  staff  on  duty,  I  went  to 
the  police  station  where  the  suspect  was  being 
held.  The  officer  told  me  the  woman  seemed 
mentally  unstable,  but  asked  me  to  try  to 
interview  her  anyway.  I  asked  her  if  I  could  f 
read  her  rights  to  her,  and  she  agreed.  While 
I  was  doing  so,  she  began  mumbling  and 
rocking  back  and  forth  in  her  chair.  When  I 
got  to  the  part  about  her  "right  to  counsel," 
she  looked  up  and  asked,  "Are  lawyers  angels 
or  demons?"  The  interview  was  over.  I  ^ 
advised  the  police  to  book  her  for  animal 
cruelty  and  left,  disheartened.  In  light  of 
the  woman's  unstable  state,  prosecuting 
her  successfully  would  be  a  long  shot. 

I  followed  the  case  the  next  day  and  over 
the  next  several  weeks.  It  turned  out  that  the 
suspect  had  called  her  sister  the  night  of  the 
crime  and  told  her  what  she  had  just  done  to 
the  cat.  It  was  the  sister  who  reported  the 
case  to  the  police.  I  also  learned  that  the 
suspect  had  a  son  who  no  longer  lived  with 
her  due  to  a  past  conviction  for  child  abuse  — 
but  that  she  still  had  custody  of  two  small 
girls  who  had  witnessed  the  vicious,  brutal 
attack  on  their  pet.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
incident  alone  qualified  as  cruel  emotional 
abuse  of  those  children.What  chance  did 
they  have  for  a  normal  life  after  an  experience 
like  that? 

Despite  heroic  efforts  by  the  veterinary 
staff,  the  cat  could  not  be  saved.  But  with 
every  storm  comes  a  rainbow.  Based  on  the 
report  of  our  department's  investigation,  and 
due  to  the  severity  of  the  crime  against  the 
animal,  the  suspect  was  held  on  a  felony 
charge  and  is  now  awaiting  trial.  Most 
important,  child  protective  authorities  had 
enough  evidence  to  enable  them  to  remove 
the  two  girls  from  the  home  and  place  them 
with  their  aunt  in  another  state. 

Perhaps  through  our  often  complex 
justice  system,  the  woman  can  get  the  help 
she  needs,  and  her  children  will  have  the 
chance  to  grow  up  in  stable,  loving  surround- 
ings. Some  day,  the  girls  may  look  back 
and  realize  that,  because  their  beloved  cat 
endured  such  pain,  they  were  able  to  escape 
their  violent,  abusive  environment,  and  given 
a  chance  to  start  over  in  a  new  home. 


Read  the  Signs!" 


by  Johnie  Kindle 


—■■■■^^^^      efore  joining  the  staff  as 

A     an  animal  care  attendant 
^^B     I  I     eight  months  ago,  I 

^^■-^^^^  worked  as  a  ACC  volun- 
^^B  ^^^k  teer  for  a  year.  I  learned 
^^B  B    a  lot  about  procedures 

^^B  in  a  variety  of  roles  — 

walking  our  available 
dogs,  assisting  with  adoptions,  socializing 
custody  dogs,  working  with  the  rabbits  and 
providing  support  to  the  animal  control  offi- 
cers as  a  reserve  officer  trainee. 

Now  I'm  in  the  shelter  every  day, 
behind  the  scenes,  helping  to 
impound  lost,  stray 
and  abandoned 
animals,  making 
sure  they  are  well- 
fed  and  comfortable, 
keeping  their  sur- 
roundings in  a  clean,  4 
healthful  condition. 
Some  visitors  don't 
understand  the  pre- 
cautions we  take  to 
protect  the  health  of 
our  shelter  animals; 
ACC  staff  and  volun- 
teers are  always  happy 
to  provide  an  explana- 
tion. 

For  example,  in  each  kennel  ward,  there 
are  signs  posted  advising  people  that  they 
must  not  put  their  hands  or  fingers  into  the 
cages.  It's  a  rule  that  may  seem  kind  of 
mean  to  visitors,  since  many  of  the  cats, 
especially,  seem  to  crave  all  the  love,  atten- 
tion and  human  contact  they  can  get.  No 
matter  how  tempting,  we  must  strictly 
enforce  this  rule,  because  it's  the  only  way 


to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  from  one 
cat  to  all  the  others. 

Upper  respiratory  infection  (URI)  is 
very  contagious  and  can  quickly  contami- 
nate all  the  animals  in  a  kennel.  A  droplet 
from  a  sneeze,  or  just  the  moisture  on  one 
wet  feline  nose,  transferred  to  a  visitor's 
hand,  and  from  there  to  the  cat  in  the  next 
compartment,  can  start  diseases  spreading. 
The  staff  and  volunteers  are  trained  to 
report  sneezes,  and  we  ask  the  public  to 
inform  someone  in  charge  if  they  hear  any 

sneezing,  as 
well. 

Cats  with 
signs  of  URI 
are  immediate- 
ly moved  to 
an  isolation 
ward.  We 
begin  treat- 
ment for 
stray  animals 
in  the  initial 
days  of  their 
holding 
period,  in 
hope  that 
an  owner  will  claim  them  and 
continue  therapy  with  their  own  veterinari- 
an. Some  are  adopted  to  the  SPCA  and 
treated  at  their  facility  before  being  made 
available  for  placement.  But  for  many  cats 
suffering  from  URI,  there  is  no  answer 
except  euthanasia,  to  protect  healthy  cats 
from  the  disease. 

So,  please  feel  free  to  browse  through 
our  kennels,  looking  for  the  most  compati- 
ble kitty  to  join  your  home  —  but  remember 

continued  on  page  10 


READ  THE  SIGNS  continued 

that  touching 
the  cats  as  you 
walk  around 
could  cost 
them  their 
lives.  Cats 
also  enjoy 
being 
spoken  to. 
When  you  spot 
one  you'd  like  to  know  better,  just 
jot  down  the  case  number  and  go  to  our 
Shelter  Services  desk.  You'll  be  given  a 


People /Pet  profile  to  complete,  and  present- 
ed with  a  pass  once  you're  approved  for 
adoption.  Just  take  your  pass  back  into  the 
kennels,  find  an  animal  care  attendant 
(perhaps  it  will  be  me),  and  we'll  arrange  a 
comfortable  solo  visit  in  our  "Get 
Acquainted"  Room  with  the  cat  that  caught 
your  interest. 

And,  should  you  have  questions  about 
any  of  our  other  policies  and  procedures 
while  you're  here,  please  ask.  Public  educa- 
tion is  part  of  everyone's  responsibilities 
here  at  the  SF  Animal  Care  and  Control. 


V  Commercial  grade  washer  and  dryer 
y  Video  Camera  for  taping  cruelty  scenes 

V  Digital  camera  for  taking  pictures  of  our 
animals  to  put  on  the  internet 

V  Towels 

V  Newspaper 

V  Money  (any  denomination)  for  promoting 
animal  welfare  programs 

V  More  volunteers  to: 

Walk  dogs  eagerly  awaiting  adoption 
Help  potential  adopters  get  acquainted  with 
animals 

Match  lost  animals  with  their  anxious  owners 
Greet  and  direct  the  public  as  they  enter  our 

busy  lobby 
Assist  with  community  affairs  projects 


Please  call  our  Community  Affairs  line  at 
554-9414  if  you  can  help 
our  City's  animals. 


#  PRIDE  D 


WHEN: 

Sunday  -  October  26, 1997 
11  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

WHERE: 

Sharon  Meadows, 
Golden  Gate  Park 

WHAT: 

Lots  o'  fun! 
Dog  costume  contest 
Demonstrations 

Contests 
Free  give-aways 


FOR  MORE  INFO 
OR  TO  VOLUNTEER: 

call  Melissa  at  (415)  554-9414 
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Help  Our  Animals 
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The  Newsletter  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control 


DIRECTOR'S 


editorial 


by  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 


'njuly  of  1989,  the 
Department  of  Animal 
Care  and  Control  was 
created  to  take  over 
many  of  the  animal 
i  related  responsibilities 
previously  under  contract  by 
the  SF/SPCA.  The  City  then 
converted  an  old  warehouse 
to  a  state-of-the  art  Animal 
Shelter,  located  at  15th  and  Harrison  Streets.  In  order 
Ito  provide  the  best  for  the  animals  in  our  care,  we  out- 
Ifitted  a  room  to  use  especially  for  grooming  animals. 
It  was  our  hope  that  eventually  we  would  be  able  to 
hire  a  professional  groomer  to  clean,  bathe,  and  groom 
jTiany  of  our  stray  and  abandoned  animals.  We  felt 
'-  bis  would  make  them  more  appealing  to  potential 
'adopters,  and  hopefully  help  more  of  them  get 
idopted  into  good,  loving  homes.  We  have  found 
'that  not  only  has  the  grooming  room  been  useful  for 
grooming  our  neglected  animals,  but  it  has  also  been 
l/ery  useful  to  us  during  several  oil  spills.  Oil-soaked 
birds  were  brought  to  us  and  cleaned  by  staff  and  a 
lost  of  volunteers.  Again  it  has  helped  us  in  our 
ifesaving  efforts  to  give  as  many  animals  as  we 
>ossibly  can  a  chance  at  life. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  early  90's, 
;he  City's  economy  was  not  nearly  as 


Animal 
Care& 
Control 


healthy  as  it  is  now, 
and  due  to  budget 
constraints,  we  were 
never  able  to  add  a 
groomer  to  our  staff. 
After  a  round-table 
discussion  with  our 
managers,  we  came 
up  with  an  idea  that 
would  not  only  help 
our  City's  lost,  stray, 
abandoned,  and 
neglected  animals, 

but  would  do  so  at  no  cost. 

We  decided  to  lease  our  grooming  facility  to  a 
qualified,  proven  grooming  professional,  who  could 
operate  his  or  her  own  business  at  our  Shelter.  In 
exchange  for  the  use  of  our  space  and  equipment, 
the  groomer  would  perform  bathing  and  grooming 
services  for  our  shelter  animals  at  no  cost.  The  ratio 
of  time  spent  on  private  clients  to  time  spent  on  our 
animals  would  vary  according  to  the  season  and  our 
population. 

With  excellent  help  from  the  City's  Department 
of  Real  Estate,  a  lease  was  written,  and  on  July  1, 
1997,  this  municipal  and  private  partnership  became 
a  reality.  Mr.  Green's  Grooming  opened  its  doors  to 
the  public  on  July  8, 1997,  and  since  that  time  over  250 
shelter  dogs  and  cats  have  been  groomed,  bathed,  and 
made  available  to  the  public  for  adoption. 

This  successful  program  would  never  have 
happened  if  the  staff  of  this  Department  wasn't 
committed  to  finding  innovative  ways 
to  help  save  the  lives  of  our  Citv's  lost, 
stray,  abandoned,  and  neglected 
animals. 

(Please  see  our  ad  on  page  4) 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  DR.  BING  DILTS 


his  is  a  story 
which  shows  that 
all  pit  bulls  are 
not  always  mean 
and  vicious.  It 
will  also  show 
that  with  good 
care  and  proper 
medical  attention, 
an  animal  can 
overcome  a 
poor  start  in  life. 
In  late  February  1996,  one  of  our 
Deputy  Animal  Control  Officers  saw  a 
young  pit  bull  dog  tied  to  window  bars 
in  front  of  a  house.  The  dog  was  bald 
with  a  severe  case  of  mange.  The  rope  it 
was  tied  to  was  so  short  that  it  could  not 
lie  down.  A  team  of  Officers  went  to  the 
house  and  found  three  more  dogs  in  the 
garage  and  another  one  in  a 
wooden  box  in  the  back  yard. 
All  the  dogs  had  mange  and  the 
youngest  two  had  motor  oil  all 
over  their  skin  and  hair.  The 
woman  who  owned  the  house 
was  very  angry  at  the  officers 
and  said  that  she  was  not 
responsible  for  the  dogs 
that  lived  at  her  house.  She 
claimed  that  a  friend  of  her 
son  (who  was  in  jail  at  the 
time  on  drug  and  gun 
charges)  was  taking  care 
of  the  dogs.  The  officers 
proceeded  to  seize  the 
animals  and  the  woman 
(who  also  ran  a  day  care 
center  from  her  house)  was 


cited  for  animal  cruelty. 

The  dogs  were  all  taken  into 
protective  custody  and  transported 
to  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and 
Control.  I  examined  them  and  found  all 
to  be  thin  and  suffering  from  sarcoptic 
mange.  The  two  adults  which  were  very 
dog-aggressive,  had  typical  dog  fighting 
scars  and  open  sores  all  over  their  bodies. 
They  were  fed  and  placed  on  antibiotics. 
The  younger  two  dogs  had  more  severe 
mange  and  were  covered  with  motor  oil. 

(Motor  oil  is  a  folk  remedy  for 
mange — however,  it  not  only  tends  to 
kill  the  mites  that  cause  this  condition, 
it  can  kill  the  dog  as  well.)  Both  dogs 
were  bathed  to  remove  the  oil,  they  were 
treated  for  worms  and  fed.  The  smallest 
dog,  which  weighed  about  15  lbs.  and 
was  five  months  old,  had  pneumonia. 
She  was  placed  on  intravenous  fluids, 
antibiotics  and  oxygen  therapy.  I  spent 
the  next  two  days  trying  to  save  her  life, 
but  her  condition  deteriorated  so  much 
she  had  to  be  humanely  destroyed.  The 
other  young  dog,  Smiley,  was  also  placed 
on  antibiotics  and  she  pulled  through  the 
crisis.  Since  these  dogs  were  being  held 
as  evidence  in  a  cruelty  case  I  knew  they 
would  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  treated  for  mange  and  all  made 
complete  recoveries.  They  all  gained 
weight  and  grew  all  their  hair  back. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  the  case 
being  in  the  courts,  her  nephew  came 
forward  and  claimed  he  was  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  dogs  while  his  cousin 
was  in  jail.  He  pled  guilty  to  animal 
cruelty  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
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probation  and  could  not  own  any  dogs. 
The  woman  also  had  her  day  care  license 
revoked  and  custody  of  the  dogs  were 
given  to  us.  The  adults  were  euthanized 
because  they  were  extremely  dog  aggres- 
sive but  Smiley  remained  friendly  and 
loving.  She  was  spayed  and  placed  up 
for  adoption.  She  was  available  for  4 
months  and  then  her  behavior  changed 
drastically.  She  started  to  become  very 
aggressive  toward  all  other  animals.  We 
tried  to  change  her  behavior  but,  in  the 
end,  she  had  to  be  euthanized.  Since  1996 
when  we  changed  our  policy  to  give 
these  animals  a  chance  for  adoption  we 
have  placed  hundreds  into  good  loving 
homes.  Sadly,  for  Smiley,  adoption  did 
not  come  soon  enough  to  save  her. 


i 


ACC  NOW  OFFERS 
PROFESSIONAL  GROOMING 


MR.  GREEN'S 
GROOMING 

gives  quality 
baths,  cuts 
and  clips  to  our 
shelter  animals, 
while  providing 
full  service 
grooming  to 
the  public 


CALL  346-9611  TODAY  FOR  AN 
APPOINTMENT! 


By  Katie  Dinneen,  Animal  Care  Supervisor,  Charmion  Forrester,  Animal  Control 
Officer,  Bing  Dilts,  DVM  and  Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


uby's  story  is  one  of 
hope  and  courage.  While 
responding  to  a  call  on 
November  15,1997,  Deputy 
Animal  Control  Officer 
Charmion  Forrester  found 
a  little  black  dog  cowering  in  a  doorstep. 
The  dog  was  frightened  and  covered  with 
blood.  The  person  who  called  our  office 
claimed  the  dog  had  been  run  over  by  a  car 
that  had  driven  away  without  stopping. 
Officer  Forrester  gently  put  the  animal  into 
her  van  and  immediately  brought  her  to 
Shelter  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Bing  Dilts  for 
emergency  medical  treatment. 

After  reviewing  the  X  rays,  it  was 
determined  that  Ruby's  right  hind  leg 
was  badly  fractured,  she  also  had  a  deep 
wound  on  her  paw  and  needed  extensive 
surgery.  She  was  so  severely  injured 
that  she  could  not  walk,  but  her  tail  kept 
wagging  as  our  veterinarian  tended  to 
her  injuries.  We  could  not  contact  the 
owner  since  there  was  no  license  or  other 
identification,  and  Ruby  started  her  four- 
day  stray  holding  period.  A  visitor  to  our 
shelter  identified  her  as  a  dog  belonging  to 
a  friend,  but  no  owner  ever  came  back  to 
claim  her.  She  was  offered  to  the  SPCA  as 
part  of  our  joint  adoption  program,  but  due 
to  her  severe  injuries,  they  did  not  feel  she 
was  a  case  they  could  take  on  at  that  time. 
Without  this  complicated  surgery  Ruby 
was  facing  euthanasia. 

Inspired  by  the  tremendous  spirit  of 
this  eight  month  old  Retriever  mix,  we  con- 
tacted Dr.  Jeffrey  Bryan  at  the  Irving  Street 


Veterinary  Hospital  for  help.  Dr.  Bryan 
performed  the  specialized  surgery  that 
would  eventually  heal  Ruby's  leg.  Ruby 
spent  a  week  under  the  care  and  watchful 
eyes  of  Dr.  Bryan  and  the  Irving  Street 
staff.  She  was  released  back  to  the  City's 
animal  shelter  and  then  fostered  at  home 
by  Animal  Care  and  Control  volunteer 
Nikki  Bluestein.  After  two  more  weeks  of 
convalescence  back  at  Animal  Care  and 
Control,  the  pins  in  Ruby's  leg  were 
removed.  She  was  now  ready  for  a  new 
home!  Ruby  remained  very  active  during 
her  recovery  and  yet  healed  remarkably 
well.  Soon  she  would  be  able  to  run  and 
play,  and  her  leg  would  heal  completely. 

In  an  effort  to  help  this  special  dog 
who  had  been  through  so  much,  KRON 
T.V.  Channel  4,  profiled  her  on  the  evening 
news.  The  response  was  phenomenal  and 
the  next  morning,  Ruby  was  adopted  by  a 
lovely  family  who  had  seen  the  story.  We 
deeply  thank  everyone  who  devoted  their 
time,  skill  and  energy  to  help  save  Ruby. 

And,  by  the  way,  Ruby 
was  named  for  the  ruby 
slippers  in  the  Wizard  of 
Oz,  the  slippers  that 
brought  Dorothy 
home. 


n  December  19,  1994  an 
eight  month  old  Miniature 
Pinscher,  named  Holiday, 
was  brought  to  our  animal 
shelter  and  impounded  as  a 
stray.  After  his  four  day 
holding  period,  Holiday  was  adopted  to 
a  family  with  children.  Although  some 
of  our  shelter  staff  felt  adopting  this  dog 
to  a  family  with  small  children  might 
not  be  an  ideal  match,  the  family  really 
liked  this  little  dog,  and,  taking  a  chance, 
brought  him  home.  They  named  him 
Holiday.  Unfortunately,  thirteen  months 
later  Holiday  returned  to  our  shelter. 
He  was  emaciated,  exhibited  behavioral 
problems,  failed  his  Veterinarian  exam 
and  consequently  was  not  made 
available  for  adoption. 

Holiday  was,  fortunately, 
rescued  and  adopted  by  a  single 
man  who  lived  by  the  Russian 
River.  His  new  owner  didn't 
like  taking  Holiday  for  walks, 
so  he  trained  him  to  relieve 
himself  on  a  deck  and  a  roof 
not  fenced  in.  Once  Holiday 
fell  off  the  roof  onto  the  deck 
below  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Fortunately,  he 
did  not  suffer  any  broken 
bones.  Sometimes  Holiday's 
owner  felt  he  was  too  hyper 
and  he  would  tranquilize  him  with  ace. 
Holiday's  owner  became  very  ill  and 
hospitalized.  During  that  period  Holiday 
stayed  at  home  for  a  short  time.  His  new 
caretakers  were  a  couple  of  drug  addicts 
that  spent  most  of  the  time  high  on  speed. 
Holiday  left  home  and  went  to  live  with 
a  relative  of  his  owner.  For  the  next  six 
months,  Holiday  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  backyard  with  the  family's  Labrador. 

When  Holiday's  owner  recovered,  he 
felt  it  would  be  best  if  holiday  went  back 
to  rescue.  The  day  before  Holiday's 


'Holiday  returned 
a  changed  dog. 
He  was  not  the 
fun  loving  clown  who 
delighted  in  being 

the  center  of 
attention  and  whom 
usually  played  with 
his  toys  with  or 
without  you/ 


return,  he  went  for  a  ride  in  the  back  of  a 
pick-up  truck  and  jumped  out  of  an  open 
window.  Somehow,  he  managed  to  find  his 
way  onto  the  back  of  a  P.G.  &  E.  Truck.  At 
the  time  of  his  discovery,  the  truck  driver 
took  him  to  Animal  Control  in  Santa  Rosa. 
Injured  and  frightened,  Holiday  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  truck  with  a  come-along. 
Everyone  in  contact  had  been  bitten. 
Holiday's  owner  called  the  shelter  and  got 
an  update  on  his  condition.  They  told  him 
he  was  sore,  but  otherwise  appeared  fine. 
Holiday  was  redeemed  immediately  and 
the  following  day,  5/4/97,  was  returned 
to  rescue.  His  owner  conveniently  forgot 
to  mention  his  excursion  the  day  before. 

Holiday  returned  a  changed  dog.  He 
was  not  the  fun  loving  clown  who  delight- 
ed in  being  the  center  of  attention  and 
whom  usually  played  with  his  toys  with 
or  without  you.  Holiday  was  withdrawn, 
hurt,  nervous,  and  a  fear  biter.  He  didn't 
play  and  he  guarded  his  toys. 

Over  the  weeks,  Holiday  began  to  heal 
and  slowly  started  to  trust  people  again. 
The  old  Holiday  was  finally  beginning  to 


resurface,  and  around  this  time  a  woman 
called  rescue  wanting  to  adopt  a  second 
dog.  She  had  persevered  and  survived  her 
first  dog  ever,  a  3-month  old  Miniature 
Pinscher,  and  after  much  thought,  five 
years  later,  was  ready  to  adopt  another  dog. 

Holiday  met  Dee  and  Max  on  6/ 6/97. 
Dee  fell  in  love  with  Holiday  and  Max  had 
fun  chasing  and  being  chased.  Because  of 
Holiday  s  history,  leaving  him  there  on  the 
first  visit  was  not  an  option.  He  met  again 
with  his  new  friends  a  couple  of  days  later. 
Holiday  at  the  age  of  three  finally  found  a 
home  he  can  live  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in. 
Today  he  is  a  healthy,  happy,  canine  living 
with  a  woman  with  a  kind  heart,  a  lot  of 
love  and  patience.  He  also  lives  with  Max,  a 
5-year-old  Miniature  Pinscher.  Holiday  and 
his  new  brother  go  to  work  with  Dee, 
where  they  can  greet  people  throughout  the 
day.  After  work,  they  all  go  for  a  long  walk. 
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After  extended  search  and 
examination,  the  San 
Francisco  Animal  Care 
and  Control  Department 
is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Willie 
McDaniel  as  its  new  Deputy 
Director.  "Mac,"  as  he 
prefers  to  be  called,  comes  to  us  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  (nineteen  years)  in  the 
field  of  animal  care  and  control. 
He  hails  from  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  as  District 
Manager  of  the  South  Los 
Angeles  jurisdiction,  he 
superintended  a  twenty 
square  mile  area  which 
included  six  city  counsel 
districts.  His  facility 
impounded  close  to  forty 
thousand  animals  per  year. 
Additionally,  the  new  Deputy 
Director  also  has  more  than  five 
years  of  experience  in  dispute  resolu- 
tion involving  animal  nuisance  issues.  He 
and  his  wife  of  twenty-four  years,  Patricia, 
have  a  twenty-three  year  old  son,  Marcus, 
and  a  seventeen  year  old  daughter,  Monica. 

When  asked  why  he  chose  the  field  of 
animal  care  and  control,  Mac  readily  admits 
that  he  has  always  enjoyed  being  around 
animals.  Even  his  childhood  days  in  rural 
northern  Louisiana  were  spent  on  a  farm 
with  dogs,  cats,  horses,  mules,  cows,  chickens 
and  pigs.  From  the  farm,  he  matriculated  to 
Southern  University  and  obtained  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  Political  Science.  Later,  he 
obtained  a  Masters  Degree  in  Public  adminis- 
tration at  California  State  University  and  is 


currently  working  on  his  doctoral  research 
proposal.  Notwithstanding,  our  Deputy 
Director  ensures  that  his  devotion  to  this  field 
will  not  be  diminished  by  outside  interests. 
He  is  convinced  that  he  can  exert  a  positive 
influence  on  the  already  excellent  staff  at 
SFACC. 

In  the  two  months  that  Mac  has  served  as 
the  Deputy  Director,  he  has  already  appreci- 
ated certain  differences  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
He  cites  our  automated 
animal  shelter  manage- 
ment program  and  the 
up-to-date  telephone 
systems  as  but  two 
examples.  Mac 
describes  himself  as  a 
"people  person"  and 
believes  that  to  be  his 
major  strength.  He  said, 
Plain  and  simple,  it  just 
makes  good  sense  to  be  cour- 
teous and  kind.  And  because  we 
are  public  servants,  these  qualities  should  be 
amplified." 

Initially,  his  goals  are  twofold:  1)  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  better  working  relation- 
ship between  this  department  and  the  many 
other  private  animal  welfare  agencies  in  our 
community.  2)  to  increase  cooperation  and 
communication  between  the  four  major  divi- 
sions at  SFACC.  Mac  readily  admits  that  he 
is  excited  about  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
deputy  director  position.  He  claims  to  have 
already  adjusted  to  almost  everything  but  the 
Bay  Area  weather.  "Mac,  that  must  be  a  Los 
Angeles  umbrella."  If  a  sturdy  umbrella  is  his 
greatest  problem,  we  think  he  will  be  just  fine. 


from 

SHELTER 
DOG 

to 

SERVICE 
DOG 


by  Ana  Perla 


{/)ec/tca/ec/  to  <Jas/ia 

am  a  forty-nine-year-old 
latina  woman  who  was  born 
disabled.  My  disability  is  such 
that  I  require  the  use  of  a  service 
animal  and  have  used  such  a 
dog  since  1987.  Additionally, 
I  am  visually  impaired,  have 
speech  and  coordination  prob- 
lems due  to  a  head  injury 
from  a  fall  that  occurred  in  1986. 
Adopting  a  dog  to  help  me  cope 
with  my  disabilities  was  the 
beginning  of  many  changes  in 
my  life. 

Most  people  think  animals, 
such  as  guide  dogs,  hearing 
dogs,  and  service  dogs  for  the 
physically  disabled,  must  come 
from  well  established  schools 
and  be  certified  in  order  to  assist 
a  person  in  need.  This  is  not  true. 
There  is  no  state  or  national  certification 
required  for  any  service  animal.  The 
American's  with  Disabilities  Act,  does  not 
require  any  type  of  certification  for  these 
animals  in  order  for  an  individual  to  have 
public  access  rights.  Although  there  are 
specialized  schools  and  individuals  who 
train  animals  to  become  service  dogs,  one  has 
a  choice.  A  person  who  has  a  disability  can 
obtain  a  dog  from  an  animal  shelter  and  train 
it  on  their  own. 
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My  first  service  dog  was 
a  large  pure  bred  German  1 
Shepherd,  who  I  am  proud  | 
to  say,  came  from  the  San 
Francisco  SPCA  in  1985.  This 
animal  was  abandoned,  had 
medical  problems  and  faced  being  put 
to  sleep.  I  named  her  Sasha.  This  dog  not 
only  changed  my  life  but  she  literally  saved 
it  twice.  She  trained  with  me  for  almost  two 
years,  and  we  worked  as  a  service  team  until 
her  death  on  July  13, 1993. 

I  have  always  looked  to  the  City's  shelter 
in  search  of  just  the  right  dog,  who  has  the 
temperament  and  personality  needed  to 
become  a  service  dog.  In  1996,  while  being 
without  a  dog  for  a  long  while,  I  started  my 
search  for  yet  another  Sasha.  I  went  from 
one  shelter  to  another,  looking  at  dogs  and 
wanting  them  all.  It  was  while  I  was  visiting 
San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control 
that  I  saw  a  black  Labrador 
retriever /German  Shepherd  mix  who 
was  nine  months  old.  Like  Sasha,  this 
dog  picked  me.  I  asked  for  an  attendant 
so  we  could  see  how  the  dog  would 
walk  on  leash.  He  did  very  well,  and 
the  attendant  agreed  that  he  and  I 
would  make  a  good  match.  I  still 
was  not  sure,  and  began  going 
home.  I  got  five  blocks  from  SFACC 
|-     on  the  Mission  Street  bus,  and  could 
not  get  this  dog  out  of  my  mind.  I 
got  off  the  bus,  went  back,  but  by 
then  the  agency  was  closed. 

I  returned  the  next  morning 
believing  that  if  the  dog  was  still 
there  it  was  meant  to  be.  I  found 
him  waiting  for  me  and  a  second 
chance  for  a  new  life.  I  adopted  him  and 
called  him  Henry  Miller.  I  named  him  after 
Charlie  Miller,  the  shelter  service  representa- 
tive employed  at  SFACC  that  helped  me,  and 
my  friend  named  Henry.  Henry  Miller  is 
now  a  service  dog  who  I  love  deeply  and 
depend  on  in  my  daily  life. 

Thanks  to  the  good  job  by  the  staff  at 
Animal  Care  and  Control,  my  life  is  more 
enjoyable  with  Henry  Miller. 


VOLUNTEER  AT 
SFACC  AND  TAKE  A 
DOG  TO  THE  PARK 

at  our  own  SFACC  Treat 
Street  Park,  a  park  where 
our  shelter  dogs  can  play, 
run  and  catch  a  ball! 

Become  a  dog  walker: 

CALL  554-9414 
FOR  INFORMATION 


Harrison  street 


ou  see  one  in 
every  communi- 
ty, a  dog  tied 
day  after  day  to 
a  back  porch  or 
fence,  lying  lonely  on  a  pad 
of  bare,  packed  dirt.  The 
waterbowl,  if  there  is  one,  is 
usually  empty  or  just  out 
of  reach.  Abandoned,  but 
chained  up,  backyard  dogs 
cannot  move  to  comfort,  shelter,  or  companionship.  In  winter,  they 
shiver,  in  summer,  they  languish... year  round  they  suffer. 

Of  course,  dogs  can  be  forced  to  live  outside,  alone  and  away  from 
their  human  pack,  but  to  force  this  kind  of  life  on  a  dog  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  you  can  do.  Being  alone  goes  against  the  dog's  most  basic 
instinct.  If  you  doubt  this,  think  of  all  the  whining,  barking,  clawing 
dogs  you  have  seen  tied  alone  outside.  These  dogs  are  trying  desperately 
to  get  the  attention  of  their  human  families. 

People  who  keep  their  dogs  constantly  tied  outside  rationalize  it, 
saying  that  they  do  spend  time  with  them.  But  even  the  most  well- 
meaning  among  them  do  not  spend  significant  time  with  their  animal 
companions.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  backyard  dog  gets  a 
bowl  of  food  and  water,  a  quick  pat  on  the  head  and  maybe  a  few  minutes 
of  contact  with  another  living  being  each  day. 

Dogs  can  offer  people  the  gifts  of  steadfast  devotion,  abiding  love 
and  joyful  companionship.  Unless  people  accept  these  offerings  and  take 
the  time  to  return  them  in  kind,  it  would  be  best  then  not  to  get  a  dog.  A 
sad,  lonely,  bewildered  dog  tied  out  back  only  suffers,  and  what  sort  of 
person  wants  to  maintain  suffering? 
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VISIT  OUR  ANIMALS  FROM  YOUR  EASY  CHAIR 
BY  CHECKING  OUT  OUR  WEB  SITE... 

You'll  find  out  all  kinds  of  information  such  as: 


Photos  of  Available  Animals 


Adoption  Information 


Lost  &  Found  Information 
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Spay/Neuter  Information 


Volunteer  Information 


City  &  County  Animal  Laws 
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The  Newsletter  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control 


DIRECTOR'S 


editorial 


by  Carl  Friedman, 
Director,  SF/DACC 

In  1991,  the  Department 
of  Animal  Care  and  ^ 
Control  began  offering  a  new  service-a 
telephone  hot-line  designed  to  assist 
individuals  looking  for  their  lost  pets. 
By  calling  415/L-O-S-T-P-E-T  (567-8738), 
lowners  can  hear  a  recorded  listing  of  stray 
j  animals  that  are  impounded  in  the  City's 
animal  shelter.  This  recording  is  updated  every 
■day  by  our  Shelter  Service  representatives.  In 
(addition  to  a  brief  description  of  some  of  that 
pay's  new  stray  animals,  the  recording  also 
[provides  the  animal  shelter's  location  and 
[pours,  the  length  of  time  animals  are  held 
is  strays,  and  other  information  relevant  to 
[reclaiming  found  pets. 

It  was  our  sincere  hope  that  this  service 
[would  help  reunite  more  lost  animals  with 
jheir  owners.  We  started  a  campaign  to 
advertise  this  service,  and  the  new  telephone 
lumber  has  been  included  in  the  dog  license 
renewal  packet.  Now,  it  is  1998,  and 
jve  are  taking  this  service  one  step  Aflilllcil 
further,  to  a  new  level.  In  Fiscal         CcLTC  & 

Control 


Lost  Pets 
On-Line 


Year  1998-99,  we  hope  to  take  pictures  of  all 
stray-found  animals  and  include  them  on  our 
web  page.  Losing  one's  pet  is  a  traumatic  expe- 
rience for  many  people;  like  losing  a  member  of 
the  family.  Although  there  is  no  substitute  for 
visiting  our  shelter  in  person,  our  new  internet 
service  will  allow  owners  of  lost  pets  to  search 
the  net  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  and  hopefully  locate  their  pet  if  it  is 
being  held  at  our  shelter. 

The  Mission  of  this  Department  is  to 
deliver  effective,  courteous,  and  responsive 
animal  care  and  control  services  to  the  resi- 
dents of  our  community.  This  new,  innovative 
service  fits  right  into  this  Mission  and  shows 
our  sincere  commitment  to  saving  lives  and 
servicing  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and 
their  pets.  We  hope  to  have  this  sendee  up  and 
running  within  the  next  fiscal  year.  Until 
then,  please  visit  your  City's  website  at: 
http://www.Cl.SF.CA.US/ACC 
(Please  see  our  ad  on  back  page) 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  JANE  TOBIN, 

Volunteer  Event  Coordinator 
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On  Saturday,  April  11th,  800 
children  from  San  Francisco  public 
housing  came  to  Treasure  Island  to 
participate  in  the  fourth  annual 
Operation  Dream  Party  and  Holiday 
Egg  Hunt.  When  our  ACC  Officers  were  invited  to 
be  part  of  the  fun,  they  asked  the  obvious  ques- 
tion— if  Treasure  Island  can  become  Easter  Island 
for  a  day,  why  can't  an  Iguana  become  the 
Easter  Bunny?  As  the  official  mascot  for 
Animal  Care  and  Control,  Lizzy  the  Iguana 
hopped  at  the  chance  to  stand  in  for  the  Easter 
Bunny.  Not  only  was  it  an  opportunity  to  play  with 
the  kids,  but  also  a  great  way  to  show  off  her  new 
Easter  bonnet.  Lizzy's  bonnet,  a  set  of  pink  bunny 
ears,  was  designed  and  customized  to  fit  her  small, 
reptilian  head  by  ACC  Officers  Andrea  Runge, 
Mary  Minoge,  and  Charmion  Forrester.  As  she  sat 
upon  her  throne,  which  was  decorated  with 
balloons  and  grass,  the  crowd  gathered  around  her. 
Soon  there  were  800  children  lined  up  to  have  their 
picture  taken  with  the  Easter  Iguana.  Even  Mayor 
Willie  Brown  joined  in  on  the  fun  and  had  his 
picture  taken  with  Lizzy.  Lizzy  is  back  at  home  and 
resting  now.  Although  she  likes  her  quiet  home  in 
the  Animal  Control  Officers'  Squad  Room  at  Animal 
Care  and  Control,  you  can  bet  she  is  already 
designing  her  bonnet  for  next  year's  festivities. 


Foster  Care 
Saves  L  ives 


Ielissa  Flower, 

Community  Affairs  Coordinator 

ATIE  DlNNEEN, 

Animal  Care  Supervisor 


ome  care  for 
some  of  our 
animals  with 

special  needs  is  now  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
save  even  more  lives.  Every  year,  hundreds  of  animals  arrive  at  the  Animal 
Shelter  with  a  minor  condition  which  precludes  them  from  being  made  avail- 
able for  adoption  immediately.  A  dog  may  have  a  cough,  or  a  kitten  might 
come  in  who  is  still  just  a  baby  without  her  mom.  Specially  trained  volunteers 
who  have  the  time  and  patience  to  nurture  these  animals  take  them  home  and 
:are  for  them  until  they  can  be  placed  for  adoption.  With  limitations  of  space 
and  resources,  we  are  not  always  able  to  afford  these  animals  the  luxury  of 
ecovery  time  or  focused  socialization  in  our  shelter  environment.  But  we  are 
building  our  foster  program  slowly,  always  remembering  that  we  are  the 
agency  responsible  for  euthanizing  unwanted,  sick,  injured,  and  behaviorally- 
:hallenged  dogs,  cats,  and  others.  Since  the  inception  of  our  foster  program, 
ve  have  been  able  to  save  dogs  who  have  a  cough  or  are  sneezing,  very  young 
dttens,  and  even  a  couple  of  frightened  dogs  who  just  need  more  time  and 
me-on-one  care  to  boost  their  confidence.  Our  volunteers  work  tirelessly, 
ometimes  sitting  up  during  the  night  for  feedings,  sometimes  helping  a  dog 
eel  less  shy,  always  committed  to  helping  these  animals  find  a  new  life  in  a 
Dving  home. 
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MR.  GREEN'S 
GROOMING 

gives  quality 
baths,  cuts 
and  clips  to  our 
shelter  animals, 
while  providing 
full  service 
grooming  to 
the  public 


CALL  346-9611  TODAY  FOR  AN 
APPOINTMENT! 
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An/ma/  Care  &  Control 
bulletin  board  with  Lost 
Pet  Fliers... remember, 
you  can  call  415/LOSTPET  (567- 
8738)  to  hear  a  recorded  listing  of 
stray  animals  that  are  impounded 
in  our  shelter1. 
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Animal  Control  Officer 
Andrea  Runge  practices 
her  violin  for  a  captive 
audience  during  her 
recent  graveyard  shift. 


By  Mark  Primeau 


Tess,  born  on  February  6, 1990,  is 
a  bullmastiff  who  lives  in  Bernal 
Heights  with  her  owners,  Mark 
Primeau  and  Craig  Dziedzic.  Tess  was 
brought  up  by  her  brother  Tiberius, 
who  recently  passed  away  on  April  23, 
1998,  after  a  14-month-long  battle  with 
cancer.  As  a  result  of  Tess's  upbringing 
and  mentoring  by 
Tiberius,  she  exhibits 
a  strong  sense  of 
confidence  and 
determination  as 
she  takes  her  daily 
strolls  on  Bernal 
Heights  hill.  Tess  has 
had  an  interesting  career 
in  politics  that  she  tends  to 
keep  private.  However,  many  of  us 
who  know  her  well  have  seen  her 
glow  with  pride  whenever  conversation 
turns  to  her  favorite  political  figure, 
Mayor  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  during  the 
heat  of  the  mayoral  election,  Tess  met 
Speaker  Brown  at  a  house  party.  It  was 
there  that  they  formed  a  union  and  a 
bond  of  complete  trust  and  camaraderie 
that  has  lasted  to  this  day.  From  this 
initial  meeting,  Tess  was  commissioned 


as  the  official  "Willie  Brown  for  Mayor" 
campaign  dog  and  has  since  attracted 
local  and  regional  appeal  from  other 
political  candidates  and  proponents  of 
legislative  measures. 

In  June  1996,  Tess  was  appointed  to 
the  esteemed  position  of  DPW  mascot, 
a  position  she  holds  with  much  respect 
and  appreciation  for 
all  the  employees 
of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works. 
During  her  tenure 
as  mascot  for  DPW, 
she  has  appeared  at 
major  events  including 
the  National  Public  Works 
Week  celebration  in  May 
1997,  and  the  Great  Sweep  I  in 
November  1997.  She  recently  made 
appearances  at  this  year's  Great  Sweep 
II  on  May  9  and  the  awards  celebration 
for  DPW  on  May  21, 1998. 

Tess  looks  forward  to  receiving 
comments  and  letters  from  her  friends 
which  can  be  sent  to  Director  of  Public 
Works,  875  Stevenson  Street,  Room  410, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103  or  email  at 
mark_primeau@ci.sf.ca.us. 
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By  Dr.  Ding  Bilts 
Shelter  Veterinarian 

In  my  position  at  SFACC, 
I  am  confronted  daily  with 
misconceptions  about 
spaying  and  neutering. 
Here  are  some  myths  and 
facts  about  the  procedures. 
All  veterinarians  will 
recommend  getting  your 
pet  spayed  or  neutered  for 
its  health  and  protection. 

WHAT  IS  A  SPAY: 

A  spay  operation  is 
performed  on  female 
dogs  and  cats.  It  involves 
removal  of  the  ovaries  and 
uterus.  The  recovery  time 
is  approximately  10  days. 

WHAT  IS  A 
NEUTER: 

A  neuter  operation  is 
performed  on  male  dogs 
and  cats.  It  involves 
removal  of  the  testicles. 
The  recovery  time  is 
approximately  10  days. 


Myths  About  Spaying 
and  Neutering: 


A  MYTH  #  1 :  If  I  get  my  pet  spayed/ 
neutered,  it  will  drastically  change  its 
personality. 

FACT:  Spaying /neutering  the  pet  removes 
the  reproductive  organs  and  thus  also 
removes  the  reproductive  hormones.  This 
hormonal  change  tends  to  calm  the  pet 
down,  making  them  more  docile  and  less 
inclined  to  exhibit  reproductive  behavior 
(roaming,  spraying,  fighting).  If  the  pet  was 
already  nice,  spaying/neutering  will  make 
them  nicer. 

XL  MYTH  #2:  if  I  get  my  pet 

spayed /neutered,  it  will  get  fat. 

FACT:  Weight  gain  is  a  function  of  energy 
output  (exercise)  and  energy  input  (food).  A 
spayed /neutered  pet  is  less  likely  to  roam 
and  thus  might  be  less  active.  Decreasing 
the  amount  of  food  fed  to  the  pet  will 
decrease  the  weight.  Also,  increasing  the 
amount  of  exercise  will  also  help  decrease 
any  weight  gain. 

MYTH  #3:  My  pet  will  feel  less 
™  of  a  male /female  if  I  get  it  neutered/ 
spayed. 

FACT:  There  has  been  no  scientific  evi- 
dence to  support  this.  From  all  observations 
thus  far,  animals  have  not  shown  emotional 
attachment  to  their  reproductive  organs. 
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A   MYTH  #4:  My  pet  should  have  one 
litter  before  being  spayed/ neutered. 

FACT:  There  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
having  your  pet  spayed/ neutered.  In 
females,  having  the  pet  spayed  before  the 
first  heat  will  virtually  eliminate  the  risk  of 
mammary  (breast)  cancer.  (The  risk  of  cancer 
increases  with  each  heat  cycle.)  There  willl  be 
no  chance  of  the  pet  contracting  uterine  or 
ovarian  cancer.  In  males,  having  the  pet 
neutered  will  eliminate  the  occurrence  of 
testicular  cancer  and  greatly  decrease  the 
chance  of  prostate  problems  later  on.  There 
is  no  medical  advantage  to  reproduction  and 
allowing  the  pet  to  have  a  litter  only  adds  to 
the  pet  over-  population  problem. 

«^  MYTH  #5:1  can't  get  my  pet  spayed 
when  it  is  pregnant  or  in  heat. 

FACT:  Females  can  be  spayed  at  anytime. 
When  they  are  in  heat  or  pregnant,  there  is 
more  blood  supply  to  the  uterus  and  hospi- 
tals tend  to  charge  a  bit  extra  because  these 
surgeries  take  more  time. 

M»   MYFH  #6:  I  have  to  wait  until  my 

pet  is  one  year  old  to  have  it 
spayed /neutered. 

FACT:  Research  has  shown  that  dogs  and 
cats  can  be  spayed /neutered  as  young  as  8 
weeks  of  age  without  any  harmful  side  effects 
or  effects  on  growth  and  development.  There 
is  no  upper  age  limit  to  having  a  pet  spayed/ 
neutered. 


&  MYTH  #7: 

It  is  too  expensive. 

FACT:  There  are  low-cost  spay/neuter 
clinics  throughout  the  Bay  area.  At  the  San 
Francisco  SPCA  for  example,  a  female  cat 
spay  operation  costs  $25.00,  a  male  cat  neuter 
costs  $20.00.  A  female  dog  (under  65  lbs.) 
spay  costs  $35.00  and  a  male  dog  (under  65 
lbs.)  neuter  costs  $25.00.  There  are  extra 
charges  for  pets  that  are  in  heat  or  pregnant 
and  dogs  that  weigh  over  65  lbs.  If  you  con- 
sider the  cost  in  extra  food  alone  to  raise  the 
litter  to  adoptable  age,  you  will  see  that  the 
surgery  is  much  more  economical  than  you 
think. 

Some  other  facts: 

•Although  spaying/neutering  a  pet  does 
tend  to  decrease  aggression,  it  does  not 
totally  eliminate  it.  A  dog  will  still  defend 
its  territory  and  still  bark  at  strangers.  A 
spayed/ neutered  dog  will  still  be  a  good 
watch-dog  and  will  be  a  nicer  dog  to  have 
around. 

•Although  we  have  an  agreement  with  the 
SPCA  to  take  our  excess  available  pets,  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  companion  animals  that 
need  homes.  If  everyone  would  get  their  pet 
spayed /neutered,  we  would  not  have  such 
an  animal  surplus.  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
state,  available  surplus  animals  are  still 
having  to  be  euthanized.  It  is  such  a  waste  of 
life  and  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  unwilling  to  get  their  animal 
spayed/neutered. 
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About  the  year  that  I  retired 
a  wonderful  gift  I  acquired. 

Just  at  the  bottom  of  our  hill 
Two  lively  pups  gave  me  a  thrill. 

I  stopped  my  truck,  looked  all  around 
No  other  person  could  be  found. 

Four  little  paws  trying  to  get  in. 
So  I  lifted  them  up,  with  a  big  grin. 

We  named  the  brother  J.D.  Boy 
for  "Just  a  Dog",  and  a  lot  of  joy. 

The  little  one  was  Sheila  Girle 
She  became  a  Shining  Pearl. 

In  seven  years  we've  gone  down  many  trails 
Most  of  them  with  wagging  tails. 

On  cold  nights  by  the  fireplace  they  reside 
At  dawn  I  feel  her  warmth  by  my  side. 

He  goes  out  to  stay  on  guard. 

Big  and  strong  in  the  center  of  the  yard. 


Folks  ask  me,  "Who  trained  them  to  be  so  fine?' 
I  answer  love!  It  works  every  time. 

It's  a  blessing  to  spend  time  with  them. 
They  make  me  feel  like  a  boy  again. 

We  know  some  day  one  of  us  will  die 
It's  then  a  tear  falls  from  my  eye. 

But  Look!  another  day  to  live 
Thank  you  Lord,  for  the  gifts  you  give. 

Richard  Hoffman 


by  Mara  Lamboy 

Shelter  Service  Reprepresentative 


^^^T  n  January  31,1  received 

^4 ; '  a  call  from  Jeanne 

Jennings,  who  had  just 
adopted  a  dog,  Frisbee, 
two  days  earlier.  She 
told  me  excitedly  that 
quite  by  chance  she  had 
found  Frisbee's  original 
owner.  Jeannie  first  spotted  the  beagle/ 
dachshund  mix  running  loose  in  Holy  Park 
Circle  a  week  earlier.  The  little  dog  was 
wearing  a  yellow  studded  collar,  but  no 
person  was  attached,  and  she  had  no  ID 
tags!  Jeannie  brought  her  to  the  Animal 
Shelter,  and  we  told  her  that  because  she 
was  an  older  dog  with  cataracts,  she  proba- 
bly would  not  be  made  available  for 
general  adoption.  Jeannie  decided  to  put  a 
"call  before  euthanasia"  on  the  record  so 
that  if  no  one  claimed  the  little  dog,  she 
could  have  the  option  of  coming  for  her 
before  she  was  put  to  sleep.  After  speaking 
with  her  landlord,  Jeannie  called  us,  and  we 
told  her  that  the  little  dog  was  12  years  old, 
had  a  heart  murmur,  and  had  cataracts.  She 
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would  not  be  made  available  to  adopt,  and 
she  had  also  been  rejected  by  the  SPCA. 
Jeannie  rushed  to  the  Shelter  and  adopted 
the  dog,  saving  her  from  euthanasia.  A  few 
days  later,  while  they  were  walking,  a 
woman  approached  Jeannie  and  claimed 
that  the  dog  was  hers.  She  gave  Jeannie 
enough  information  about  Frisbee  for  us  to 
track  her  through  the  computer,  and  we 
found  her  ownership  records,  including  an 
expired  license.  Ironically,  the  dog 
belonged  to  this  woman's  grandmother, 
who  had  adopted  Frisbee  from  the  SPCA  in 
September  of  1989!  It  seems  that  her  loving 
owner  now  has  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
had  left  her  door  open,  whereby  12-year- 
old  Frisbee  made  her  escape.  Little  Frisbee 
is  back  home  now,  with  a  new  license. 
Jeannie  saved  Frisbee  from  probable 
euthanasia,  reunited  her  with  her  family, 
and  our  story  closes  on  a  joyous  note. 


VOLUNTEER  AT 
SFACC  AND  TAKE  A 
DOG  TO  THE  PARK 

at  our  own  SFACC  Treat 
Street  Park,  a  park  where 
our  shelter  dogs  can  play, 
run  and  catch  a  ball! 

Become  a  dog  walker: 

CALL  554-9414 
FOR  INFORMATION 


* 


Harrison  street 


Mark  Your  Calendar  Today 
For  Pet  Pride  Day  '98: 

Sunday,  October  25th 


Mi 


Pet  Prick  D* 


and  have  a  chance  to  buy  a 
scrumptious  bagel  from  Carl, 
Ben,  or  John! 

Sharon  Meadow,  Golden  Gate 
Park  1 1  am  to  3  pm 

For  information  on  any  of  our 
upcoming  Community  Affairs 
or  Volunteer  Events, 
Call  554-9414 
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VISIT  OUR  ANIMALS  FROM  YOUR  EASY  CHAIR 
BY  CHECKING  OUT  OUR  WEB  SITE... 
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You'll  find  out  all  kinds  of  information  such  as: 


Photos  of  Available  Animals 


Adoption  Information 


Lost  &  Found  Information 
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Volunteer  Information 


City  &  County  Animal  Laws 
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<J^>'  "Kill' 

0  #"No  Kill"  controversy 


by  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 


o  Kill"  animal  shelters 
have  been  in  the  news 
lately,  making  it  seem  as  if 
it  were  a  new  or  controver- 
sial issue.  Having  been 
involved  in  this  field  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  I  can  testify  that  there  is  no  controversy 
at  all  regarding  this  concept.  Without  exception, 
every  shelter  director,  staff  member,  and  volun- 
teer I  have  ever  met  finds  no  joy  in  killing 
animals.  We  all  want  to  find  homes  for  all  the 
abandoned  animals  in  our  care.  We  have 
always  considered  the  sad  task  of  euthanasia  as 
absolutely  the  last  option,  one  we  must  resort  to 
only  after  all  lifesaving  alternatives  have  failed. 

After  decades  of  tireless  educational 
efforts  to  raise  public  awareness  about 
the  importance  of  animals  in 
our  world,  there  is  now  growing 
acceptance  of  the  "no  kill"  concept. 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  recent 
achievements  in  the  field  of  animal 
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control  and  welfare,  and  one  we  should  be 
proud  of.  Once,  "open-door"  shelters  (facilities 
that  accept  any  and  all  animals)  that  gave 
refuge  to  any  needy  animal,  regardless  of  its 
condition,  were  forced  to  seek  more  efficient 
and  humane  methods  of  destroying  many  of 
them.  Now,  with  public  acceptance  and  support 
and  new  legal  mandates  for  programs  that  save 
more  lives,  shelters  with  even  the  most  limited 
budgets  can  direct  more  resources  to  develop- 
ing better  and  more  innovative  ways  to  find 
animals  caring  new  owners. 

We  are  very  proud  that  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control  is 
known  as  one  of  the  "model"  municipal 
animal  shelters  in  the  nation.  We  have 
earned  this  reputation  through 
the  earnest,  cooperative 
efforts  of  just  about  every 
local  agency — municipal, 
private,  non-profit,  corporate, 
continued  on  page  2 
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"Kill'  versus 
No  Kill'  controversy 


Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SF/DACC 


professional  associations,  rescue  clubs, 
volunteers,  animal  advocates,  and  other  caring 
individuals,  who  work  with  us  daily  to  help 
reduce  the  killing.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
them — from  the  smallest  groups  to  the  largest 
— who  have  joined  our  cause. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  some 
of  the  current  rhetoric  on  this  subject.  In  reality, 
most  "no  kill"  shelters  are  simply  those  that  can 
pick  and  choose  the  animals 
they  take  in,  and  who  can 
turn  away  abandoned  pets 
when  their  facility  is  full,  or 
not  accept  those  animals  who 
would  prove  difficult  to 
place.  But  the  term  "no  kill" 
implies  that  those  that  cannot 
advertise  themselves  as  such 
are  "killing  fields."  This  label 
arbitrarily  sets  one  program 
against  another,  Good  Guys 
vs.  Bad  Guys,  Rescuers  vs. 
Killers.  As  a  result,  the  very 
facilities  that  most  desperate- 
ly need  public  support  and 
resources  to  increase  their 
adoptions  and  reduce  the 
number  of  animals  eutha- 
nized are  instead  scorned  as 
"Bad  Guys."  And  that  is  not  right  or  fair — to 
the  animals,  to  those  who  work  in  those  shelters, 
or  to  the  public,  the  unintended  victims  of  this 
misconception. 

I  cringe  when  I  hear  someone  say  that 
"no  adoptable  animals  were  euthanized  in  San 
Francisco,"  without  also  explaining  the  fate  of 


In  reality,  most 
"no-kill"  shelters 
are  simply  ones  that 
can  pick  and  choose 
the  animals  they 
take  in,  and  can 

turn  away 
abandoned  pets 
when  their  facility 
is  full... 


those  deemed  "not  adoptable."  I  know  only  too 
well  that  5,907  of  our  community's  animals  had 
to  be  administered  that  final  injection  in  the  past 
year.  That  many  of  these  poor,  needy,  neglected 
creatures  could  not  be  categorized  as  "healthy 
and  adoptable"  when  they  arrived  at  our  doors 
does  not  diminish  their  value,  nor  does  it  make 
their  deaths  less  tragic. 

I  fear  that  disregarding  those  lives  in  public 
statements,  intentionally  or  not, 
suggests  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
"no  kill"  city  where  no  animals 
are  being  euthanized.  People 
are  being  misled  into  thinking 
the  pet  overpopulation 
problem  has  been  solved  and 
that  spaying  and  neutering  is 
no  longer  necessary,  or  that  it  is 
okay  to  abandon  a  companion 
animal  rather  than  make  the 
lifelong  commitment  that 
responsible  pet  ownership 
requires. 

We  are  sincerely  thankful 
that,  with  the  help  of  our 
friends,  partners,  and  a  deeply 
committed  staff,  San  Francisco 
has  significantly  reduced  the 
number  of  homeless  animals 
that  are  euthanized  each  year.  We  will  continue 
to  make  progress  by  working  together  on  every 
level  to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  animals  as 
possible. 
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PARVOVIRUS  & 
CORONAVIRUS 
nndogs 


Prevention  is  the  Key 


A 


t  the  end  of 
this  summer, 
the  veterinary 
staff  at  ACC 
saw  an  increase 
if  Parvovirus  cases  coming 
nto  the  shelter.  We  contacted 
Jther  hospitals  and  found 
i  city-wide  increase  of 
Parvovirus.  Because  of  this, 
thought  this  would  be  a  good 
ime  to  revisit  a  common 
isease  in  dogs  that  can  be 
ethal  if  not  treated. 


By  Dr.  Bing  Dilts 
Shelter  Veterinarian 


■ 


Parvovirus  is  a  viral  disease  of  dogs 
that  first  emerged  in  the  late  1970's  as  a 
mutation  of  the  Feline  Panleukopenia 
virus.  Since  then,  vaccines  have  been 
developed  that  will  protect  dogs  from 
developing  this  deadly  disease. 

Parvovirus  is  transmitted  in  the  feces 
of  affected  dogs,  and  it  can  be  shed  in  the 
feces  for  up  to  two  weeks  after  recovery 
and  remains  in  the  environment  or  on  the 
ground  for  up  to  six  months.  The  virus  is 
ingested  when  a  dog  sniffs  or  licks  infected 
feces  or  the  ground  where  infected  feces 
have  been.  After  five  to  eleven  days,  the 
signs  of  infection  start  to  appear:  vomiting, 
bloody  diarrhea,  no  appetite,  dehydration, 
weakness  and  sudden  death.  Usually,  the 
vomiting  occurs  one  to  two  days  before 
the  diarrhea.  Parvovirus  mainly  affects 
the  digestive  tract,  but  it  can  cause  sudden 
heart  failure  in  some  dogs.  Without  treat- 
ment, many  dogs  can  die  from  the  virus. 

Treatment  for  Parvovirus  must  be 
done  by  a  veterinarian,  and  consists  of 
hospitalization  with  intravenous  (IV) 
fluids,  antibiotics  and  medicine  to  control 
the  vomiting.  The  dog  is  given  nothing 

continued  on  next  page 
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PARVOVIRUS  &  CORONAVIRUS  IN  DOGS— 
PREVENTION  IS  THE  KEY  continued  from  page  3 


orally  for  a  few  days  to 
allow  its  body  to  heal. 
Usually,  after  three  to 
five  days  on  fluids,  the 
dog  will  be  able  to  eat 
bland  food  and,  if  no 
vomiting  occurs,  the  dog 
can  usually  go  home  on 
antibiotics  and  a  bland 
diet.  The  dog  will  be 
contagious  to  other 
dogs  and  any  ground 
contaminated  with 
infected  feces  will  be  a 
site  of  infection  for  up  to 
six  months.  Bleaching 
the  dog's  environment 
and  blankets  will  kill  the  virus 
in  that  area. 

As  stated  before, 
Parvovirus  can  be  prevented. 
A  series  of  three  vaccines,  given 
when  the  dog  is  eight,  twelve,  and 
sixteen  weeks  old,  will  prevent 
almost  all  cases  of  Parvovirus.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  limit  the  puppy's 
exposure  to  other  dogs  until  after  the 
third  vaccine.  Yearly  boosters  of  the 
vaccine  keep  the  dog's  immunity  up. 
Thus,  a  little  money  spent  on  prevention 
will  keep  your  dog  healthy  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  veterinary  bills 
from  Parvovirus. 

Coronavirus  is  also  a  viral  infection 
of  dogs,  but  is  not  as  severe  or  as 
common  as  Parvovirus.  Vaccines  have 
been  developed  that  protect  against  this 
disease,  and  are  as  effective  as  those  for 
Parvovirus. 


PARVOVIRUS 
can  be  prevented. 
A  series  of  3  vaccines, 
given  when  the  dog  is 
8, 12  and  16  weeks 
old,  will  prevent 
almost  all  cases  of 
PARVOVIRUS. 


Coronavirus 
is  transmitted  in 
the  same  manner 
(in  the  feces)  as 
Parvovirus  and 
dogs  contract  it 
in  the  same  way 
as  they  contract 
Parvovirus. 
The  incubation 
period  is  shorter 
than  Parvovirus: 
twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours. 
The  signs  of 
the  disease 


are  similar  to 
Parvovirus  but  are  not  as  severe.  There 
have  been  no  reports  of  sudden  death 
with  Coronavirus,  and  unlike  Parvovirus, 
Coronavirus  only  affects  the  digestive 
tract. 

Treatment  for  Coronavirus  is 
similar  to  Parvovirus,  but  recovery 
is  generally  quicker.  Bleaching 
the  dog's  area  will  also  kill 
Coronavirus  in  the  environment. 
The  series  of  two  vaccines  at 
twelve  and  sixteen  weeks  of 
age,  with  yearly  boosters, 
helps  prevent  most  cases 
of  Coronavirus.  As  with 
Parvovirus,  a  little 

prevention  will  save  a 
lot  of  money  later  on. 

<•••  <••• 
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By  Amy  McManus 

Shelter  Service  Representative 


ne  busy  afternoon, 
I  was  working  at 
the  front  counter 
when  a  smiling 
young  girl  of 
perhaps  eleven 
years  old  came  in,  wanting  to  give  her 
cat  up  for  adoption.  She  then  said  she 
actually  wanted  to  trade  this  cat  in 
for  a  new  one  or  maybe  a  dog.  1  asked 
her  why  she  didn't  ivant  her  beautiful 
fluffy  orange  cat  anymore,  and  she 
said,  "It  has  worms."  This  girl  needed 
a  little  education! 

I  asked  her  and  her  family  to  step 
down  to  the  end  of  the  counter  for  a 
quiet  little  talk.  I  explained  that  the 
tapeworms  she  described  were  not 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  her  family, 
but  were  caused  by  fleas  and  could 
easily  be  treated  with  a  pill  and 
prevented  in  the  future  by  safely 
treating  her  fleas. 

The  girl  was  relieved,  and  said, 
"Really?  That's  all?"  I  reassured  her, 
but  to  my  surprise  she  still  liked  the 
idea  of  trading  in  her  kitty  for  a  new 
dog,  explaining  that  due  to  the  size  of 
her  home,  she  could  have  one  or  the 
other,  but  not  both.  Well,  at  that 


point,  I  thought  this  really  called  for  a 
session  of  sensitive  communication 
with  the  entire  family.  I  asked,  "How 
long  have  you  had  this  kitty?"  She 
replied,  "Two  years,  ever  since  he  was 
two  months  old."  I  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  this  cat  loves  you  very  much 
and  would  be  very  sad  if  he  had  to 
leave  his  home,  just  because  you  don't 
want  him  anymore.  How  would  you 
like  it  if  your  mommy  didn't  ivant  you 
anymore  and  said  she  was  tired  of  you 
just  because  you  needed  to  go  to  a 
doctor?"  A  few  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
I  told  her  that  if  she  really  didn't  love 
her  kitty  anymore,  then  it  probably 
was  better  to  give  it  up  for  adoption 
so  he  woidd  have  another  chance  to 
find  a  home  with  someone  who  did 
love  and  ivant  him. 

After  a  very  long  conversation 
ivith  her  parents,  she  came  back  to 
the  counter  and  happily  told  me  that 
she  wanted  to  keep  her  kitty  and  take 
him  to  the  veterinarian  right  away.  I 
reminded  her  to  flea-comb  him  every 
day,  and  the  little  girl,  now  iviser,  said 
yes,  she  woidd,  with  a  big  confident 
smile. 


••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 


Melissa  Flower, 
Community  Affairs  and 
Volunteer  Coordinator 


he  new  SFACC  dog  park  is  now  opei 
to  an  exclusive  clientele:  our  canin 
shelter  residents.  After  almost  a  yea 
of  digging,  clearing  and  building  b; 
a  great  team  from  the  Department  o 
Public  Works,  we  have  a  beautifu 
romping  ground  for  our  shelter  dogs 
They  learn,  they  play  and  they  snif 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

And,  who  gives  them  this  oppor 
tunity  for  fun  and  companionship 
Why,  the  incredible  SFACC  volun 
teers,  that's  who.  So,  why  don't  yoi 
come  on  down  and  sign-up  to  be  , 
dog-walking  volunteer?  You  wil 
help  our  dogs  practice  on-leash  an< 


ff-leash  as  well.  Volunteers  are 
rained  by  professionals  in  the  field 
vho  guide  them  through  humane, 
entle  and  rewarding  methods 
o  help  dogs  learn  the  basics  of 
ood  behavior  and  to  build  their 
onfidence  while  they  are  at  SFACC. 

You  will  also  have  the  opportuni- 
y  to  introduce  our  dogs  to  potential 
dopters  and  show  them  off.  By 
oing  so  you  can  play  a  vital  role  in 
elping  them  find  just  the  right  new 
tndng  home  and  family. 

Call  415/554-9414  today  and  take 
dog  to  the  park! 


AHl*  ••••••••••••• 
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Say  'NO'  to  Pet  Stores 

and  'YES'  to  Animal  Control 


By  Andrea  Runge,  Animal  Control  Officer  and 
Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


P 


erceptions  of  pet  stores  by 
the  public  have  changed 
drastically  in  recent  years.  Due 
to  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  cruelties  generated  by 
some  pet  stores,  most  stores 
no  longer  carry  puppies  or  kittens  for  sale. 
After  years  of  better  education,  lawsuits, 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  animal  welfare 
laws,  stores  that  sell  live  animals  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Sadly,  there  are 
still  a  few  pet  stores  in  San  Francisco  where 
profit  is  placed  before  the  welfare  of  animals. 

I  visited  one  of  these  businesses  recently, 
after  receiving  a  complaint  from  a  member  of 
the  public  who  was  appalled  at  the  conditions 
she  had  witnessed  there.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
location,  I  found  over  thirty  puppies  crammed 
into  tiny  pens  and  cages.  In  a  dark  room  in  the 
back  of  the  store  I  found  a  six-month-old 
puppy  shitzu/  poodle  mix  who  was  no  longer 
saleable  because  of  his  age.  This  puppy  barely 
had  enough  room  to  turn  around.  It  had  never 
been  outside,  nor  had  any  socialization,  any 
companionship,  or  any  love. 

The  effects  on  his  health  and  well-being 
from  living  his  entire  life  in  such  a  confined 
space  were  numerous.  He  was  severely  matted, 
smelled  horrible,  and  his  hind  leg  muscles  had 
atrophied  from  lack  of  exercise.  I  knew  this 
little  cast-off  needed  to  be  rescued  from  his 
misery.  I  convinced  the  store  owner  that 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  sell  this  dog  in  the 
condition  he  was  in,  and  persuaded  him  to 
surrender  the  pup  to  me. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Animal  Care 
and  Control  shelter,  I  swung  open  the  gates  to 
our  dog  park  and  let  him  run  freely  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  At  first,  he  was  a  bit  frightened, 


not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  grassy 
paradise.  He  breathed  the  fresh  air,  he  sniffed 
around,  and  started  to  feel  right  at  home. 
From  there,  he  went  straight  to  our  groomer 
for  a  much  needed  bath  and  shave.  He  was 
neutered,  placed  for  adoption,  and  found  a 
new,  loving  home  in  just  a  few  days. 

Tony,  as  his  new  family  has  named  him,  is 
doing  great.  The  effects  of  his  early  puppyhood 
have  been  erased  by  strong  doses  of  compan- 
ionship, exercise,  and  lots  of  love. 

The  next  time  you  pass  a  store  display 
of  pets  for  sale,  whether  they  be  cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  birds,  or 
reptiles,  stop  and  ask  yourself  what  may  be 
happening  behind  the  scenes.  Where  do  they 
come  from,  how  are  they  transported,  how  are 
they  treated,  is  there  medical  attention  given 
for  the  sick?  Before  they  arrive,  during  their 
stay,  and  after  they  are  sold,  these  animals  may 
be  exposed  to  many  inhumane  circumstances. 

Pets  are  members  of  the  family.  When  you 
are  ready  to  add  to  your  own,  please  adopt 
your  new  companion  from  your  local  animal 
shelter.  You  will  not  only  save  a  life;  you  will 
enrich  your  own. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Dog  Walking  Services  in  San  Francisco 


Dog  Walkers  provide  a  valuable 
service  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  People  and  their 
dogs  rely  on  walkers  to  provide 
professional,  conscientious  exercise 
and  companionship  for  their  dogs  while  they  are  at 
work.  In  order  for  these  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  provide  for  the  care  and  safety  of 
the  dogs,  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control 
has  developed  a  list  of  guidelines  which  we 
strongly  recommend  dog  walkers  adhere  to. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  received  an 
increasing  number  of  complaints  about  dog 
walking  services.  The  following  is  a  list  of  com- 
plaints that  our  department  has  compiled  to  help 
you  understand  the  importance  of  establishing 
standards  by  which  dog  walking  services  should 
operate.  These  complaints  have  included: 

•  Dogs 
being  lost 
by  walkers. 

•  Dogs  not  wearing 
current  license  or  any 
identification. 

•  Dogs  being  verbally  and 
physically  abused  by  walkers. 

•  Dogs  in  poorly  ventilated  vehicles 
without  safe  enclosures. 

•  Dogs  contracting  contagious 
diseases. 

•  Dog  walkers  failing  to  pick  up  feces 

After  reviewing  these  complaints,  we  have 
established  the  following  list  of  guidelines  which 
we  strongly  recommend  all  dog  walkers  work  in 
accordance  with: 

1.  Each  walker  should  have  a  maximum  number 
of  six  dogs  per  walk. 

2.  Each  dog  should  wear  a  current  dog  license 
and  identification. 

3.  Each  dog  should  have  verification  of  current 
vaccinations. 

4.  Walker  should  clean  up  feces  left  by  dogs  and 
carry  a  container  for  clean-up  at  all  times. 


5.  Walker  should  carry  one  leash  for  each  dog  in 
the  group. 

6.  Dogs  should  be  transported  in  safe,  well- 
ventilated  vehicles  in  a  manner  that  prevents 
injury  or  overheating. 

7.  Dogs  should  be  safely  and  properly  restrained 
in  open  vehicles  to  prevent  injury. 

8.  Walkers  should  use  only  methods  of  handling, 
training  and  correction  that  are  humane, 
consistent  with  their  owner's  instructions  and 
in  compliance  with  state  and  local  laws. 

LOST  DOGS 

If  you  lose  a  dog  you  are  walking,  you  must 
file  a  Lost  Report  with  Animal  Care  and  Control 
and  notify  the  owner  immediately.  We  ask  that  you 
visit  our  animal  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS 

•  We  encourage  dog 
walkers  to  list  your 
service  with  us  by 
agreeing  to  the 
guidelines  above. 
We  will  provide  this 
list  of  services  to  the 
many  people  who  call 
us  looking  for  dog 
walking  services. 
•  We  encourage  all  pet  care 
professionals  to  have  a 
business  license. 

•  We  encourage  you  to  carry  the  appropriate 
insurance. 

•  We  encourage  you  to  join  one  of  the  national 
organizations  for  pet  care  professionals. 

Dog  walkers  give  companionship  and  exercise 
to  the  dogs  in  our  community.  We  appreciate  the  hard 
work  you  do  and  welcome  you  to  call  SFACC  with 
questions  or  comments. 

For  more  information  about  the  guidelines 
or  to  obtain  an  agreement  form,  please  call  us: 

Community  Affairs:  415/554-9414 
Field  Services:  415/554-9402 


a  barking  success! 


By  Melissa  Flower. 

Community  Affairs  and 
Volunteer  Coordinator 


^^^^^  ur  deepest  appreciation  and 
M  thanks  go  to  SFACC  volunteer 

I  ■  /(inc  Tobin,  our  Pet  Pride 

M  Coordinator,  and  her  dedicated 
^^|^^   team  of  volunteers,  who  designed 
and  produced  the  best  Pet  Pride  Day  ever. 
Animals  and  their  people  had  a  swell  time, 
with  lots  of  prizes,  products  and  services  fea- 
tured in  an  atmosphere  of  fun  and  celebration. 
Special  licks  and  wags  to  volunteers  Maureen 
Hands,  Teresa  King,  Tina  Quaraquio,  Tarey 
Dunn,  Diane  Gsell,  Sarah  Steen,  Dave  Nong, 
and  Dave  Moore  for  their  tireless,  creative  and 
just  plain  hard  work  in  putting  the  event 
together.  We  were  proud,  once  again,  to 
welcome  Doug  McConnell  as  our  host.  Doug 
McConnell,  knoivn  to  all  of  us  as  the  host  of 
Bay  Area  Backroads,  was  absolutely  terrific. 
His  spirit,  energy  and  care  for  the  dogs  lasted 
and  lasted  as  he  lovingly  welcomed  each  par- 
ticipant in  the  costume  contest,  followed  by  a 
record  number  who  waited  patiently  to  show 
off  their  favorite  tricks,  just  for  Doug! 

We  thank  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
for  sponsoring  the  event  and  everyone  at 
the  paper  who  helped  with  advertising  and 
promotion.  We  also  thank  Golden  Gate 
Stables  for  once  again  donating  haystacks. 

Our  oivn  SFACC  adoption  dogs  had  a 
beautiful  day  out  of  the  kennel  with  our 
excellent  and  generous  volunteers  taking 
good  care  of  them  all  afternoon.  We  send  huge 
raves  of  thanks  to  the  ACC  volunteers  who 
staffed  tables,  created  beautiful  displays, 
stuffed  gift  bags  and  were  ready  to  help 
wherever  they  were  needed. 

Same  time  next  year??  Mark  your 
calendar  now  for  Pet  Pride  Day  '99,  Sunday 
October  24th,  1999, 11:00  at  Sharon  Meadow 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  If  you  don't  have  a  dog 
to  bring,  you'll  have  a  whole  year  to  come 
down  to  Animal  Care  and  Control  and  adopt 
one!!! 

See  you  at  Pet  Pride  99 


•••••••• 


Now  On-Site 
at  SFACC 


member  otThe 


association  of  P®1 


Call  for  information 
about  group  classes 
and  other  services. 
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VISIT  OUR  ANIMALS  FROM  YOUR  ^ 
ASY  CHAIR  BY  CHECKING  OUT  OUR  WEB  SITE... 

You'll  find  out  all  kinds  of  information  such  as: 


Photos  of  Available  Animals  j 

Spay/Neuter  Information  | 

Adoption  Information        j 1 

Volunteer  Information  | 

Lost  &  Found  Information  1 

City  &  County  Animal  Laws  I 

Dog  Training  Information  | 
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The  Newsletter  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control 


A  Recipe 
for  the  New 

MILLENNIUM 


Some  of  you  might  remember  my  edi- 
torial two  issues  ago  titled,  the  "Kill" 
versus  "No  Kill"  controversy.  In  that 
essay,  I  shared  some  of  my  concerns 
regarding  "categorizing"  animals 
as  "adoptable",  "treatable"  and 
"non-rehabilitable"  in  order  to 
measure  success  rates  in  saving  lives.  Although  it 
remains  extremely  important  for  any  animal  welfare 
agency  to  know  the  condition,  type  and  reason  for 
performing  euthanasia,  can  we  really  define  what 
an  "adoptable"  animal  is?  To  me,  and  many  of  my 
peers,  an  adoptable  animal  is  one  where  a  suitable 
home  can  be  found.  Those  who  work  in  this  field 
know  that  within  the  category  of  "adoptable" 
animals  we  choose  to  make  available  to  the  public, 
there  are  highly  "adoptable"  ones  and  some  that 
are  less  "adoptable." 

In  our  community,  if  we  are  talking  about  dogs, 
the  former  are  usually  smaller  types  or  breeds 
exhibiting  playful  personalities  and  good  behavior, 
the  latter  being  the  larger,  unruly  or  hyperactive 
(and  perhaps  not  house  trained)  ones.  Whichever 
sub  category  of  "adoptable"  our  animals  fall  into, 
the  current  adoption  pact  agreement  commits  our 
S.P.C.A.  partner  to  hold  that  animal  until  a  home 
can  be  found  and  a  zero  euthanasia  rate  for  "adopt- 
able "  dogs  and  cats  can  be  maintained.  This  sounds 
very  humane  and  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  does  it 
really  make  sense?  Should  we  spend  months  and 
months  of  time  and  resources  trying  to  find  a 
home  for  an  animal  that  (although  classified  as 
"adoptable")  is  extremely  difficult  to  place,  when 
the  resources  expended  for  that  animal  could  have 
been  used  to  save  many  other  animals'  lives? 

continued  on  page  2 


Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we  could  save 
every  animal  no  matter  what  it  takes?  Perhaps 
one  day  we  will.  However,  until  that  time  comes, 
I  feel  we  should  use  our  time, 
energy,  and  resources  to  save  as 
many  as  we  can  and  not  let  these 
"categories"  stand  in  our  way. 

It  still  concerns  me  when  I 
hear  someone  say  that  no  "adopt- 
able"  animals  are  being  euthanized 
in  San  Francisco,  without  also 
explaining  the  fate  and  numbers 
of  those  deemed  "not  adoptable." 
Although  a  statement  such  as  this 
might  make  a  good  "sound  bite," 
it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Unfortunately,  all  across  the 
country  we  seem  to  be  hearing 
more  and  more  such  declarations. 

The  "Adoption  Pact"  that  was 
implemented  in  1994  solidified  our 
partnership  with  the  San  Francisco 
S.P.C.A.  and  has  helped  us  save 
more  lives  (specifically,  dogs  and 
cats)  than  in  the  past.  It  was  (and  remains)  a 
groundbreaking  document  that  is  looked  upon 
throughout  the  country  as  a  model  agreement 
between  municipal  and  private  animal  control 
and  welfare  agencies  to  help  save  lives.  It 
created,  defined  and  placed  animals  into 
categories  where  life  saving  efforts  could  be 
specifically  targeted.  However,  after  six  years, 
I  believe  we  have  outgrown  it. 

In  the  new  Millennium,  our  agency  will 
place  less  emphasis  on  these  very  subjective 
categories  and  definitions  and  more  on  how  to 
improve  the  numbers  of  animals  that  will  leave 
our  facility  alive.  If  that  final  injection  must  be 
administered,  does  it  really  matter  to  that  animal 
what  "category"  it  was  labeled?  We  need  to  go 
beyond  the  traditional  rhetoric  that  seems  to 


For  us,  the  more 
meaningful  and 
relevant  statistic 
regarding  this  issue 
can  be  measured  by 
how  many  animals 
come  into  our  shelter 
alive  compared  to 
how  many  leave 
alive? 


measure  success  in  terms  of  how  many 
"adoptable"  animals  are  being  killed  and  instead, 
talk  about  how  many  animals  are  being  saved? 
For  us,  the  more  meaningful  and  relevant  statistic 
regarding  this  issue  can  be  measured  by  how 
many  animals  come  into  our  shelter  alive 
compared  to  how  many  leave  alive?  We  call 
this  percentage  our  "Live  Release  Rate"  and 
getting  this  number  as  high  as  possible  is  our 
real  challenge. 

This  is  the  direction  that  San  Francisco 
Animal  Care  and  Control  will  be  moving  towards 
in  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 
With  the  effort  and  help  from 
the  San  Francisco  S.P.C.A.,  and 
our  other  partners,  we  have 
agreed  to  set  goals  in  terms 
of  "percent  of  live  releases." 
Currently,  65%  of  the  dogs 
and  cats  that  have  found 
refuge  in  our  city's  shelter  last 
fiscal  year  were  adopted  in  to 
new  homes,  or  returned  to 
their  owners.  Compare  this  to 
the  national  average  of  approx- 
imately 30  to  40%  and  it  shows 
our  outstanding  successes. 

We  are  very  proud  of 
our  accomplishments  and  the 
relationships  we  have  forged 
with  all  those  that  have  shown 
interest  and  care  about  our  work.  This  year,  our 
goal  is  to  have  70%  of  the  dogs  and  cats  that  we 
receive  go  back  to  their  owners  or  placed  into 
new  loving  homes.  We  remain  committed  in 
searching  for  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
increase  the  number  of  animals  that  leave  our 
facility  alive  and  will  not  rest  until  all  the  animals 
that  come  into  our  shelter  (no  matter  what  condi- 
tion or  category)  that  possibly  can  be  saved — will 
be.  When  that  goal  is  reached,  San  Francisco  can 
truly  be  called  a  "No  Kill"  city. 

The  charts  on  the  following  page  represent  the 
"Live  Release  Rates"  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years, 
and  also  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  As  you  can 
see  by  the  upward  trend,  we  are  continuing  to  make 
progress  by  increasing  the  number  of  live  animals 
released  and  decreasing  the  number  of  annuals 
euthanized. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1996-1997 


TYPE  OF  ANIMAL 

IMPOUNDED 

EUTHANIZED 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  LIVE  RELEASES 

CATS 

5,797 

2,544 

56% 

DOGS 

3,506 

1,301 

63% 

TOTAL  CATS  £  DOCS 

9,303 

3,845 

59% 

OTHER  ANIMALS  * 

3,698 

1,997 

46% 

TOTAL  -  ALL  ANIMALS  ** 

13,001 

5,842 

55% 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997-1998   

TYPE  OF  ANIMAL 

IMPOUNDED 

EUTHANIZED 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  LIVE  RELEASES 

CATS 

5,339 

2,277 

57% 

DOGS 

3,76a 

«,347 

64% 

TOTAL  CATS  £  DOGS 

9,103 

3624 

60% 

OTHER  ANIMALS  * 

3,615 

1,857 

49% 

TOTAL  -  ALL  ANIMALS  ** 

12,718 

5,48i 

57% 

FISCAL  YEAR  1998-1999 

TYPE  OF  ANIMAL 

IMPOUNDED 

EUTHANIZED 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  LIVE  RELEASES 

CATS 

5,193 

1,922 

63% 

DOGS 

3,526 

1,089 

69% 

TOTAL  CATS  £  DOGS 

8,719 

3,0" 

65% 

OTHER  ANIMALS  * 

3,243 

1,624 

50% 

TOTAL  -  ALL  ANIMALS  ** 

11,962 

4,635 

61% 

FISCAL  YEAR  1999-2000  *** 

TYPE  OF  ANIMAL 

IMPOUNDED 

EUTHANIZED 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  LIVE  RELEASES 

CATS 

2,370 

701 

70% 

DOGS 

i,A77 

460 

69% 

TOTAL  CATS  £  DOGS 

3,847 

1,161 

70% 

OTHER  ANIMALS  * 

1,355 

631 

53% 

TOTAL  -  ALL  ANIMALS  ** 

5,202 

",792 

66% 

*Other  animals  include  (but  not  limited  to):  rabbits,  hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  rats,  birds  and  reptiles 
**  Includes  all  living  animals  received  except  for  those  that  the  owner  requested  euthanasia 
***Partial  Year  -  statistics  from  July  1,  1999  -  November  30,  1999 
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San  Francisco  Animal  Care 
and  Control  is  breaking  new 
ground  this  winter.  We  are 
going  to  be  the  first  animal 
shelter  in  San  Francisco  to 
microchip  our  adopted  dogs 
and  cats.  This  program  is  not 
unique;  Peninsula  Humane 
Society  and  Marin  Humane 
Society  also  microchip  their 
adopted  animals,  and  we  will 
be  using  the  same  brand  of 
chip  as  they  do:  Home  Again, 
manufactured  by  Schering 
Plough  Corporation. 


microchips  are  a  permanent 
means  of  identification  for 
individual  animals.  A  chip 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice  is 
injected  under  the  skin  between  the  shoulder 
blades,  a  procedure  that  is  very  similar  to  a 
vaccination.  The  chip  is  surrounded  by  medical 
grade  glass  so  it  does  not  cause  any  irritation  to 
the  animal.  Unless  surgically  removed,  the  chip 
will  be  with  the  animal  for  its  lifetime.  A  scanner 
is  used  to  read  the  chip's  number  and  the 
number  is  matched  to  the  animal  and  the  owner. 
SFACC  is  hoping  that  implanting  microchips  in 
our  adopted  dogs  and  cats  will  lead  to  more 
redemptions  and  shorter  stays  in  the  kennels  for 
lost  animals.  We  will  also  be  offering  the  service, 
for  a  fee,  to  people  retrieving  their  lost  animals. 

Although  all  animals  chipped 
at  SFACC  will  be  entered  into 
our  computer,  the  owners  can 
also  register  their  animal 
with  the  company's  national 
registry  for  a  small  fee.  This 
way,  if  the  owner  moves  out 
of  the  area  or  state,  the  animal 
can  always  be  linked  to  the 
owner.  Upon  impound  at 
SFACC,  all  animals  are 
scanned  for  microchips, 
which  is  also  done  at  most 
other  bay  area  shelters. 


It's  Hammer  Time 

Adopt  a  Pet- Help  Stamp  Out  Cruelty 

Captain  Vicky  Guldbech 


0\  n  September  10, 1999, 
J  Animal  Control  Officer  Peter 
m  Flores  and  Deputy  Director 

Kat  Brown  were  on  their  way  to 
a  call  when  they  saw  a  San 
Francisco  Police  Officer  loading  dogs  into  his 
van.  Officer  Flores  pulled  over  to  see  if  he 
needed  assistance,  and  the  Officer  informed 
Flores  that  the  dog  owner  had  been  pulled 
over  because  his  vehicle  fitted  the  description 
of  one  used  in  a  robbery.  Although  he  was  no 
longer  a  suspect  in  the  robbery,  the  officers 
could  not  let  him  drive  home  because  he  did 
not  have  a  current  driver's  license,  so  they 
offered  to  drive  him  home. 

The  problem  was  that  the  dog  owner, 
Thomas  Hammer,  had  fifteen  dogs  in  his  van 
that  also  needed  transportation.  Concerned 
by  the  number  of  dogs,  Officer  Flores  called 
in  to  dispatch  and  checked  our  records  for 
prior  history.  When  Officer  Flores  was 
informed  that  we  had  complaints  dating  back 
to  1996,  he  thought  to  call  me.  I  told 
Flores  that  we  had  received  com- 
plaints regarding  Hammer 
and  his  dogs  since  1990,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  gain 
access  to  his  residence.  I 
then  advised  him  to  assist 
with  the  transportation  of 
the  dogs  back  to  the  res- 
idence in  hopes  that  he 
would  finally  let  us  into 
the  house.  When  Officer 
Flores  and  Brown  arrived 
at  the  residence,  Hammer 
allowed  them  entrance. 


The  nightmare  was  just  beginning.  Once 
in  the  house,  Flores  was  overcome  with  the 
smell  of  urine  and  feces.  Upstairs  lived 
Hammer's  elderly  mother,  on  oxygen,  with  her 
two  older  female  lab  retrievers.  Flores,  Brown 
and  SFPD  Officers  walked  through  the  house 
and  located  forty-six  dogs  living  in  filth.  They 
notified  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department, 
and  all  the  dogs  except  the  two  owned  by 
the  mother  were  removed  from  the  home.  A 
citation  for  cruelty  to  animals  was  issued  to 
Hammer,  and  after  further  investigation,  we 
found  there  were  many  people  who  had 
gotten  dogs  from  this  man,  a  Labrador 
Retriever  Breeder  who  would  meet  people  in 
parks  to  sell  his  "Hammer  Dogs"  that  would 
accrue  multiple  medical  bills.  Many  of  these 
people  paid  up  to  $800  for  one  of  his  puppies 
that  would  soon  be  riddled  with  medical 
problems.  There  were  still  others  who 
allegedly  had  dogs  abandoned  at  their 
homes  by  Hammer. 

Half  of  the  dogs  we  impounded 
had  been  de-barked  which 
caused  them  to  have  various 
degrees  of  respiratory  problems. 
Although  some  of  the  dogs 
were  adopted  out,  some 
remain  at  ACC,  undergoing 
medical  treatment  and  social- 
zing  exercises. 
If  you  are  considering  buying  a 
new  pet,  be  sure  to  check  the  seller's  cre- 
dentials. Better  yet,  save  your  money  and 
come  to  SFACC  and  adopt  an  animal  that 
needs  a  good  loving  home. 
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Dogs  Just  Wanna  Have  Fun 


by  Melissa  Flower 


The  sky  was  blue,  the  grass  was 
green  and  dogs  were  everywhere. 
It  was  the  sixth  annual  Pet  Pride 
Day  event  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
hosted  by  Animal  Care  and  Control 
and  sponsored  by  the  San  prancisco 
Examiner,  KGO  ABC  7  and 
Petpianet.com.  There  were  dogs 
available  for  adoption,  dogs  dressed 
up  to  celebrate  the  Halloween  spirit 
and  dogs  who  showed  up  just  to  see 
how  cool  this  party  really  was. 


Jn  the  grand  Pet  Pride  Tradition,  our 
beloved  host,  Doug  McConnell,  took  the 
stage  and  presided  over  an  afternoon  of 
parades,  contests  and  events.  Dogs  up  for 
adoption  at  SFACC  and  Grateful  Dogs 
Rescue  were  our  pride  and  joy,  as  they 
strode  around  the  center  ring  hoping  to  be  spotted 
by  a  new  family!!  Dogs  from  far  and  wide  with  their 
people  in  tow  mixed  and  mingled,  earning  major 
points  for  their  patience  and  good  manners. 

This  year,  in  honor  of  Doug's  long-standing 
reign  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mayor  Willie  Brown 
presented  him  with  a  proclamation  that  declared  this 
day  to  be  "Doug  McConnell  Day"  in  San  Francisco. 
Special  guest  Jessica  Aguirre,  news  anchor  with  KGO 
ABC  7,  took  the  stage  this  year  with  Doug.  We  hope 
her  appearance  was  just  the  first  of  many  to  come  and 
we  look  forward  to  having  Jessica  share  the  spotlight 
with  Doug  again  next  year!  We  also  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  working  animals  of  San  Francisco  as 
well  as  to  the  rescue  organizations  for  their  tireless 
work  adopting,  fostering  and  placing  hundreds  of 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  each  year  who  might 
otherwise  be  euthanized. 

Thank  you  once  again  to  Jane  Tobin,  Pet  Pride 
Coordinator,  for  her  leadership  in  pulling  it  all 
together.  Thank  you  to  all  of  the  volunteers  and  staff 
who  helped  immeasurably  with  publicity,  supplies, 
tables,  and  other  innovative  projects,  all  dedicated  to 
the  mission  of  finding  homes  for  our  city's  lost  and 
abandoned  companion  animals. 

Same  time  next  year??  Mark  your  calendars 
today  for  Pet  Pride  2000,  Sunday,  October  29th!! 


PETS  IN  THE  PARK 

BY  REM!  LIA,  student  from 
San  Francisco  Community  School 
Reprinted  from  their  newsletter, 

The  SFC  No  Name  Paper, 

On  Sunday,  October  24th  stu- 
dents in  the  "Truth  About  Cats 
and  Dogs"  project  and  a  few 
other  lucky  guests  attended  Pet  Pride 
Day  at  Golden  Gate  Park.  This  is  an 
annual  event  sponsored  by  SFACC. 

Hundreds  of  other  people  attended 
this  event  near  the  children's  play- 
ground. There  were  many  different 
breeds  of  dogs.  Most  of  the  dogs  wore 
Halloween  costumes.  One  of  the  dogs 
had  on  a  pink  tutu.  She  also  had  her 
nails  painted  bubble  gum  pink.  Another 
dog  that  was  very  small  had  on  a  tie- 
dyed  shirt.  These  dogs  were  dressed  up 
for  the  dog  costume  contest,  and  some 
were  hoping  to  be  adopted.  Who  can 
resist  a  dog  in  a  pink  tutu? 

There  were  many  talented  dogs 
there,  too.  Some  of  the  dogs  did  frisbee 
tricks  with  their  owners.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  spectators  formed  a  circle  and 
were  allowed  to  take  their  dogs  inside 
of  the  circle  and  do  tricks.  After  they 
were  done,  they  got  to  have  a  small 
bag  of  doggie  treats.  Animal  Care  and 
Control  and  other  pet-related  business- 
es and  organizations  gave  away  free 
t-shirts,  cat  food,  doggie  treats, 
shampoo,  leashes  and  poop  scoops. 
They  also  gave  out  their  new  magazine, 
pins  and  magnets.  The  weather  was 

great,  but  as  usual,  it  turned  cold 
in  the  evening  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  Pet  Pride  Day  so 
people  can  show  off  their  pets 
and  people  who  want  a  dog  can 
adopt  one. 

Remi  Lia,  second  from  the  right,  with 
friends  at  Pet  Pride  Day 
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GIVE  A  DOG 


An  Environmental 
Enrichment  Program 
for  Long-Term 
Shelter  Dogs 


ach  day  at  the  animal 
shelter,  dogs  that  are  never 
seen  by  the  public  walk 
through  a  door  that  is 
locked  behind  them.  These 
are  the  dogs  in  forced 
long-term  shelter  care.  Some  have  been 
abandoned,  others  have  been  rescued  from 
abusive  and/ or  neglectful  situations,  and 
still  others  wait  patiently 
for  owners  who  have 
been  hospitalized, 
evicted,  arrested,  or 
who  are  in  a  shelter 
themselves.  These  are 
the  dogs  held  in  protec- 
tive custody  while  the 
justice  system  decides 
their  fate.  These  are  the 
most  harshly  victimized 
animals  in  the  shelter. 

Justice  for  these 
"special  needs"  dogs 
means  life  in  a  cage; 
maybe  only  a  few  days  for 
some  of  the  luckier  dogs,  but  for  many  of 
them,  days  turn  into  weeks,  months,  and  as 
has  happened  in  two  cases,  for  over  a  year. 
Long-term  kenneling  is  detrimental  to  even 
the  best-adjusted  animal  and  can  quickly 
exhaust  the  endurance  of  a  dog  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  a  good  life  prior  to  its 
entrance  into  the  shelter. 

These  dogs  have  always  receive  kennel 


basics  of  food,  water,  a  clean  cage,  and 
limited  exercise,  but  all  of  us  who  are  animal 
lovers  know  that  companionship,  recreation, 
and  training  are  essential  for  the  dogs' 
well-being.  Give  a  Dog  a  Bone  provides 
these  ingredients  for  the  dogs  in  protective 
custody. 

For  almost  two  years,  as  a  part-time 
volunteer,  I  have  focused  on  working  with 
these  dogs  to  provide  those 
necessities.  Beginning 
on  December  1, 1999, 
with  the  support  and 
generosity  of  both  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of 
Animal  Care  and  Control 
and  the  San  Francisco 
Society  of  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Give  a  Dog  a  Bone 
began  its  Environmental 
Enrichment  Program 
full-time. 

Play,  being  petted  and 
cuddled,  and  mental  and 
physical  stimulation  make  the  difference 
between  quality  of  life  and  just  "existing" 
for  these  dogs.  Our  long-term  shelter  dogs 
now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  behavioral  exercise.  In  our 
park,  they  can  run  aimlessly,  chase  tennis 
balls,  and  learn  some  basic  manners.  They 
also  learn  some  basic  doggy  manners,  such 
as  sit  and  down,  with  reward-based  training. 


«  <e  ®  *  a  * 


Training  stimulates  them  mentally,  and 
improves  their  sociability  and  attitude. 

Most  dogs  love  to  be  touched.  Touching 
all  parts  of  the  body  gets  them  used  to  being 
handled,  and  along  with  T-touch,  stroking, 
and  massage,  visibly  relaxes  the  dogs.  When 
a  previously  fearful  dog  has  learned  to  trust 
me  enough  to  lie  on  the  grass  beside  me, 
face  towards  the  sun,  paws  spread  lazily, 
enjoying  a  good  belly  rub,  that  dog's  quality 
of  life  has  improved  significantly. 

In  their  cages,  these  dogs  sleep  on 
blankets;  they  have  a  rawhide  or  stuffed 
kong  to  pass  the  time,  and  every  dog  is 
given  a  name,  and  thus  an  identity.  Puppies 
get  a  fuzzy  toy  or  a  vinyl  squeaker,  lots  of 
cuddling,  and  learn  some  basic  manners 
in  their  cages,  since  they  are  too  young  to 
leave  their  cages  without  all  their  shots. 


Working  with  these  dogs  the  way  I 
have  for  the  past  two  years  is  unique, 
wonderful,  and  unbelievably  rewarding. 
At  times,  it  is  also  difficult  and  saddening. 

The  Give  a  Dog  A  Bone  project  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  stepping  stone  into  the 
future  in  other  areas  as  well.  Real  Life 
Rooms,  such  as  Sue  Sternberg  recommends, 
and  which  the  SF/SPCA  has  in  place  for 
their  available  adoption  dogs,  could  be 
created.  Michelle  Paris  of  Grateful  Dog 
Rescue  has  suggested  roof  kennels  for  the 
people-aggressive  dogs,  so  they  could  at 
least  experience  the  out-of-doors.  We  also 
hope  this  program  eventually  could  include 
other  animals  such  as  cats,  rabbits, 


hamsters, 
guinea  pigs, 
and  birds,  in 
protective 
custody. 

To  enter 
the  new  mil- 
lennium with 
the  Give  a 
Dog  a  Bone 
program  in 
place  at  the 
shelter  is  a 
vital,  logical 
extension  to 
the  existing 
programs  at 

San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control.  This 
environmental  enrichment  program,  which 
proactively  addresses  all  the  daily  needs  of 
these  forgotten  dogs,  has  been  recognized 
by  both  the  Department  of  Animal  Care 
and  Control  and  the  San  Francisco  SPCA 
as  a  vigorous,  indispensable  element  of 
sheltering. 

Give  a  Dog  a  Bone  relies  solely  on 
outside  funding  and  donations  for  continued 
operation.  Contributions  may  be  sent  direct- 
ly to  Give  a  Dog  a  Bone /San  Francisco  Study 
Center,  Inc.,  1095  Market  Street,  Suite  602, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  All  donations  are 
tax  deductible. 
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MEET  OUR  NEW  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
KAT  BROWN 

Since  the  end  of  August, 
Kathleen  Brown,  also  known  as 
i  Kat,  has  been  the  new  Deputy 

Director  of  San  Francisco 
%  Animal  Care  and  Control. 

-  Kat  spent  the  last  14  years 
working  in  the  animal  welfare 
and  protection  field  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  SPCA.  She  loves  both  human  and  non-human 
animals.  Kat  is  a  Buddhist,  a  third  baseman  on  a 
senior  softball  team  and  very  tall  for  her  height  of  5 
foot  31/2  inches  on  the  basketball  court.  She  shares 
her  life  with  her  dogs,  Dulcea  and  Quaker,  and  2 
cats,  Fred  and  Ginger... (and  you  think  it  wasn't  a 
challenge  finding  a  rental  in  San  Francisco  with  that 
kind  of  menagerie?) 

Kat  is  very  excited  to  have  the  privilege  of 
working  with  animals  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  very  skilled  staff  and  volunteers 
at  SFACC.  While  she  misses  Santa  Cruz,  the 
challenges  in  the  Bay  Area  have  been  well  worth 
the  move. 

DEB  CAMPBELL 

Deb  came  into  our  volun- 
teer program  three  years  ago, 
while  she  was  working  as  a 
marketing/ artist  development 
representative  for  a  major 
record  label.  She  became  a 
small  animal  volunteer  and  rose 
quickly  to  the  positions  of  Small  Animal  Volunteer 
Trainer  and  on-air  television  adoption  presenter. 
So,  after  ten  years  of  building  artist's  careers  in  the 
music  industry,  Deb  decided  she  wanted  to  work 
full  time  at  ACC.  With  her  knowledge  and  love 
of  small  mammals  and  birds,  she  brings  a  world 
of  experience  to  our  staff  and  volunteers.  Deb  is 
presently  fostering  a  mama  dog  who  had  puppies 
on  Potrero  Hill  and  was  brought  here  with  her  litter 
of  10.  We  all  have  the  strong  feeling  that  Mama  will 
be  a  permanent  member  of  Deb's  household,  along 
with  her  chinchillas  and  parrots. 

GREG  ERVIN 

Greg  has  always  had  the 
desire  to  help  pets,  and  noticed 
that  there  were  job  postings  for 
ACC,  an  animal  shelter  which 
he  had  not  known  about.  Greg 
was  immediately  impressed 
with  our  building,  and  how  the 


kennels  were  set  up.  Greg  has  worked  in  pet  shops 
over  the  years,  as  well  as  in  boarding  kennels.  He 
also  volunteered  with  the  Oakland  SPCA  as  a  kennel 
assistant  and  dog  walker.  Greg  has  become  interest- 
ed in  the  medical  procedures  we  do  here  at  the 
shelter,  and  now  has  a  growing  thirst  for  more 
knowledge  about  animal  health.  He  is  currently 
enrolled  in  a  program  to  become  a  registered 
veterinary  technician  and  eventually  plans  to 
attend  veterinary  school. 

ANDY  O'BRIEN 

Andy  came  into  ACC  as 
a  volunteer,  with  the  goal  of 
working  for  an  animal  shelter, 
r.  <t  held  he  has  great  interest  in. 

Before  he  had  a  chance  to  start 
volunteering,  though,  he  was 
snapped  up  by  our  Animal 
Care  Division,  and  is  now  a  full  time  Animal  Care 
Attendant.  Andy  spent  three  years  in  London  at 
Kennelworks,  and  followed  that  experience  with 
two  years  of  volunteering  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo. 
He  has  an  avid  concern  for  conservation  and  is 
involved  with  several  environmental  organizations. 
Andy  has  plans  to  attend  school  to  become 
registered  veterinary  technician. 

ANNE  BENNETT,  REGISTERED  VETERINARY 
TECHNICIAN 

Anne  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1995  to  attend  UC 
Berkeley's  Publishing  program. 
With  a  BA  in  Literature,  she  felt 
it  was  the  "right"  path  to  take. 
After  6  months,  she  realized  it 
was  not  the  field  for  her.  Anne  had  always  been 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  nursing  school  and 
has  had  a  true  love  for  animals,  so  combining  the 
two  made  perfect  sense. 

Anne  attended  Western  Career  College  for  two 
years,  which  enabled  her  to  sit  for  the  California 
State  Boards.  She  became  a  registered  veterinary 
technician  and  began  working  at  Irving  Street 
Veterinary  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  an  incredible  variety  of  animals. 
After  two  years  there,  Anne  felt  it  was  time  to  gain 
experience  in  a  completely  different  environment, 
which  is  how  she  came  to  ACC. 

Working  in  a  Shelter  environment  is  both  challenging 
and  rewarding-it's  like  social  work  for  animals.  "Many  of 
these  animals  don't  come  from  good  homes  with  families  who 
love  them,"  Anne  says, "  and  so  it  feels  especially  good  when 
I  can  make  a  difference  in  their  lives. " 


•  •  •  •  • 
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San  Francisco 
Animal  Care  &  Control  and 
San  Francisco  SPCA 

Present  the  1st  Annual 


Sunday,  February  13thr 
11am  to  3  pm 


Florida  Street 

SPCA  I 

I  Cupid's  Lane  /  Alabama  Street 


ACC 


Harrison  Street 


LOCATIOm 
Animal  Care  &  Control 
1200 15th  street 

SfSPCA 

2500 16th  street 


Animal  Rescue  Groups      Pet  Products  &  Services 
Training  &  Behavior  Information 
Animals  for  Adoption:  does,  cats,  rabbits, 
euinea  pies,  rats,  hamsters,  birds  and  reptiles 


This  day  is  dedicated  to  finding  new  homes  for  our  city's  lost,  stray,  aban- 
doned and  neglected  animals,  so  to  those  animals  out  there  who  already 
have  a  loving  family,  please  stay  at  home  and  let  your  human  come  to  our 
Adoption  Fair  alone-maybe  you'll  have  a  new  best  friend  by  dinner  time 
Note  to  owners/guardians:  For  the  safety  and  comfort  of  all  of  the  animals 
please  leave  your  own  animal  companion  at  home. 


for  more  information,  Call  Melissa  f  lower  at  55^-9^ 
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VISIT  OUR  ANIMALS  FROM  YOUR  EASY   u  ^ 
CHAIR  BY  CHECKING  OUT  OUR  WEB  SITE... 

You'll  find  out  all  kinds  of  information  such  as: 
^^hotosofAv^  ^^pay/Neute^ 

^^^doptionh^  ^^olunjee^nf^ 

Lost  &  Found  Information      |  City  &  County  Animal  Laws  | 

Dog  Training  Information  | 
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The  Death 
}f  Diane 
iA/Tripple 


f  Carl  Friedman, 
Director,  SF/DACC 
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SAN  FRANCIS1 
PUBLIC  LIBR 


ever  have  I  had  such  a  hard  time 
writing  an  editorial  for  "Tails  of 
the  City."  I  started,  stopped, 
started,  stopped  and  now  I  am 
trying  once  again.  At  first,  I 
wasn't  sure  what  I  wanted  to  say  or  how  to  say  it.  I  have 
such  deep  feelings  of  sadness  for,  and  the  need  to  be 
compassionate  and  sensitive  to,  the  partner  and  family 
of  Ms.  Whipple.  Yet,  I  also  realize  that  I  must  temper  my 
frustration  and  anger  towards  the  owners  of  the  animals, 
with  the  "presumption  of  innocence."  I  will  not  endeav- 
or to  repeat  or  chronicle  the  events  of  this  story;  the 
media  have  already  done  that.  Instead,  I  will  write 
about  the  effects  on  our  city  and  the  steps  being  taken 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  this  happening  again. 

Since  the  dog  mauling  and  subsequent  death  of 
Diane  Whipple  in  late  January,  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement for  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  "heightened 
awareness"  regarding  aggressive  dogs,  unleashed  dogs 
and  many  citizens'  perceptions  regarding  certain  breeds. 
As  one  of  the  city's  agencies  responsible  for  the  public's 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  animals,  we  con- 
stantly ask  how  can  we  perform  our  mission  more 
efficiently  with  the  resources  that  are  available  to  us. 

One  of  the  answers  is  to  focus  more  on  prevention. 
After  Ms.  Whipple's  death,  San  Francisco  Police 
Department's  Deputy  Chief,  Heather  Fong,  Commander 
Rick  Bruce  and  I  began  a  series  of  meetings.  We  dis- 
cussed ways  for  Animal  Care  and  Control  and  the  Police 
Department  to  be  more  proactive  and  effective  in  identi- 
fying and  addressing  the  problem  of  potentially  vicious 
and  dangerous  animals  (and  in  many  circumstances 
their  irresponsible  owners). 

It  was  agreed  that  reported  dog  bites  must  be  vigor- 
ously investigated  to  determine  the  circumstances 
involved,  and  to  institute  any  corrections  needed  to 


prevent  that  animal  from  continuing  to  pose  a 
danger.  Citizens  must  report  animals  that  they 
perceive  might  be  a  threat  to  themselves  or  the  com- 
munity, and  those  reports  must  be  promptly  and 
meticulously  investigated  and,  if  valid,  action  must 
be  taken  immediately.  Lastly,  irresponsible  owners 
of  aggressive  animals  must  be  held  accountable. 
Currently,  there  are  numerous  sanctions  (including 
the  humane  death  of  that  animal)  that  can  be  taken 
against  an  animal  that  causes  injury.  However,  in 
many  instances  there  are  few  or  no  penalties  against 
the  owner. 

With  these  three  elements  identified  as  being 
critical  for  public  safety,  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  has  dedicated  two  full-time  officers  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  Animal  Care  and  Control. 
When  they  are  not  out  in  the  field  doing  investiga- 
tions, these  police  officers  work  along  side  our 
Animal  Control  officers.  The  emphasis  is  on  dog  bite 
investigations,  determining  potentially  aggressive 
animals,  holding  vicious  and  dangerous  preliminary 
conferences,  convening  vicious  and  dangerous  dog 
hearings  and  working  to  strengthen  local  codes  and 
related  ordinances.  The  effect  of  this  collaboration 
is  not  only  to  improve  public  safety  but  also  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  life  for  all  San  Franciscans. 

So  far,  it  is  working  very  well.  Citizens  are 
calling  in  daily  to  report  aggressive  animals  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Vicious  and  Dangerous  hearings  are 
up  by  at  least  50%.  Ordinances  are  being  written  by 
the  City  Attorney's  Office  making  it  a  crime  not  to 
stop  and  exchange  information  when  a  dog  bite 
occurs,  and  strengthening  the  penalties  against 
irresponsible  owners  of  aggressive  dogs. 

If  your  dog  shows  aggression  towards  people  or 
other  animals  there  are  things  you  can  do.  First,  you 
must  make  sure  the  animal  is  not  put  in  a  situation 
where  he  or  she  can  cause  injury.  Do  not  let  him/her 
roam  free,  and  make  sure  he  or  she  cannot  escape 
from  your  property.  If  outside  on  a  leash,  a  muzzle 
might  also  be  appropriate.  Second,  seek  the  advice  of 
your  veterinarian,  a  professional  animal  behaviorist 
or  dog  trainer.  Third,  make  sure  your  pet  is  neutered 
or  spayed  and  his  or  her  rabies  vaccination  and  dog 
license  are  current. 

If  you  know  of  any  animal  that  might  pose  a 
danger  to  our  community,  or  for  more  information 
on  how  to  prevent  animal  related  injuries,  please  call 
us  immediately. 


Pippa  Walton 

Volunteer  Cat  Foster  Home  Coordinator 

very  year  around  April,  kitten 
season  begins  in  the  Bay  area 
This  is  the  time  when  unspayi 
female  cats  start  to  breed  mo 
prolifically.  Many  of  the  result 
litters  of  kittens  end  up  at  AC 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Tl 
are  found  in  gardens,  unwanted  by  the  peop 
who  carelessly  bred  them,  sick  or  injured  or 
just  lost.  If  the  kittens  are  about  eight  weeks 
old  and  healthy,  rehoming  them  from  ACC, 
neutered,  spayed  and  vaccinated,  is  an  easy 
job.  But  many  arrive  underage  without  their 
mother.  This  is  where  the  kitten  foster  tearr 
steps  in.  Started  in  1 997  by  two  volu 
teers,  Pippa  Walton  and  Laurie 
Fuschia,  the  team  now  totals 

nine  dedicated  volunteers  wr 
perform  the  incredible  task  of 
mothering  these  babies  that  can 
feed  themselves.  Volunteer  Toni 
Sestak,  who  actively  coordinates 
program,  puts  boundless  energy  ii 
picking  up  and  distributing  kittens  i 
well  as  fostering  her  own.  She  keep 
this  program  alive.  We  try  to  give  ev< 
kitten  a  chance  at  life.  But  when  they 


y  lave  arrived  without  their  mothers  this  is  a 
ask. 

How  many  kittens  we  have  to  accommodate 
depends  on  ACC's  pact  with  The  SF/SPCA,  which 
will  take  underage  kittens  as  long  as  they  are  eating 
5n  their  own;  many  of  our  kittens  still  need  milk  or 
laven't  mastered  the  art  of  eating  and  can  only 
swim  "  in  their  plate.  These 
ire  the  ones  we  try  to  save. 
A/ith  support  from  all  the 
helter  staff,  wonderful  vet- 
:rinary  back-up  from  Dr  Bing 
tnd  the  Vet  Technicians,  and 
he  food  and  supplies  provid- 
:d  by  ACC,  we  take  these 
Jttens  home  and  are  "Mama" 
>r  "  Papa"  to  them.  We 
)ottle-feed,  clean,  and  keep 
hem  safe  and  warm  until 
hey  are  ready  for  adoption 
it  eight  weeks  of  age. 

Bottle-feeding  the  kittens  is  the  easy  part, 
oping  with  their  various  illnesses  requires 
jatience  and  humanity.  Young  kittens  cannot  be 
accinated.  Kittens  get  colds,  arrive  with  worms 
nd  fleas  or  get  more  serious  illnesses  like  Feline 
Distemper  or  Coccidia.  There  are  times  when 
ve  have  to  accept  that  a  kitten  that  has  not  had 
tnough  real  mother's  milk 
nd  therefore  has  an  under- 
nined  immune  system  is 
imply  not  going  to  make  it 
lespite  our  most  valiant 
fforts.  These  moments  are 
ard  and  many  tears  have 
een  shed  among  us  when 
/e  can't  cure  a  kitten.  But 
n  the  whole,  with  careful 
ttention  to  correct  feeding, 
/armth,  cleanliness,  and  pre- 
enting  the  spread  of  infec- 
on  by  dealing  quickly  with 
nesses,  we  are  successful  in  our  efforts.  As  a 
jam  we  have  successfully  fostered  over  200 
ittens  each  year.  Yes,  there  really  are  that  many, 
nd  more,  that  arrive  at  ACC.  The  message  here 
:  spay  and  neuter  your  animals,  please! 

Most  of  us  have  our  own  businesses  or  work 
om  home  so  we  have  some  flexibility  in  our  day 
ittens  need  feeding  every  three  hours,  up  to 


about  six  weeks  of  age,  so  if  we  are  not  at  home 
they  must  come  with  us.  I  take  mine  with  me 
every  day  while  I  teach  horse  riding  in  the  East 
Bay,  and  then  on  to  our  office  in  San  Francisco. 
Kittens  don't  mind,  provided  they  are  warm  and 
full. 

Every  year  we  need  more  people  to  help  us 
foster;  there  are  just  never 
enough  of  us.  If  you  can't 
do  it  full  time  perhaps  you 
could  take  over  at  the 
weekends  so  each  of  us 
could  have  a  break  or  vaca- 
tion. Here  are  some  things 
the  members  of  the  foster 
team  have  to  tell  you  about 
their  labour  of  love: 


"  To  see  these  tiny  kittens 
grow  and  develop  because  of 
your  efforts  is  a  rewarding  experience" 

"  Fostering  kittens  has  made  me  laugh.  It  is  great  fun 
to  have  them  as  your  own  for  a  while  and  watch  them 
play  " 

"It's  hard  work,  like  mothering  a  number  of  furry 
children,  but  these  kittens  grow  to  be  amazing  pets, 
well  socialized  and  a  joy  to  have  around" 

"  Every  year  we  are  blessed 
with  much  happiness  but 
also  endure  sadness.  But, 
I  couldn't  give  it  up.  I  will 
continue  to  save  lives" 

"All  my  friends  now  have  cats 
I  raised  for  them.  I  have  a  big 
family!" 


If  you  would  like  to  help  us 
with  this  task  or  would  like 
more  information,  please 
call  Pippa  Walton  at  4 1 5 
701  8600.  Remember,  you 
can  be  a  weekend  foster  parent  if  you  can't  help  us 
full  time.  And  it  helps  if  you  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Thank  you  from  the  foster  team:  Pippa,  Laurie, 
Toni,  Kitty,  Sylvia,  Debbie,  Lillian,  Bree,  Barbara, 
Marcelle,  Michelle,  Millie  and  Linda. 
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Animal  Care  and  Control  has 
begun  to  test  for  Felv  and 
FIV  in  our  available  cats. 
The  SF/SPCA  is  providing 
the  tests  for  us.  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  remind 
everyone  about  these  diseases  and 
how  to  prevent  your  cat  from  catching  them. 

Felv  is  Feline  Leukemia  Virus.  It  is  a  viral 
disease  of  cats  that  is  transmitted  through  saliva 
(bite  wounds  etc.)  and  also  from  mother  to 
kittens  in  the  uterus.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  transmissible  to  humans.  Many  cats  live 
for  years  before  developing  any  signs  of  the 
disease.  The  signs  of  Felv  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Usually,  the  onset  of  the  signs  is  slow, 
starting  with  a  decrease  in  activity  and  appetite. 
Weight  loss,  dehydration,  anemia,  lymph  node 
enlargement  and  a  suppressed  immune  system 
are  also  commonly  seen.  Since  Felv  suppresses 
the  immune  system,  the  cat  will  be  prone  to 
contracting  contagious  viral  diseases  such  as 
Feline  Upper  Respiratory  Disease,  Feline 
Infectious  Peritonitis,  Feline  Infectious  Anemia 
and  various  forms  of  cancer.  The  disease  tends 
to  cycle,  and  the  cat  will  go  through  bouts  of 
clinical  signs  and  apparent  health,  but  with 
every  cycle  the  cat  gets  weaker  and  weaker 
and  eventually  succumbs  to  an  opportunistic 
infection  or  cancer. 

Treatment  of  Felv  consists  of  treating  the 
symptoms  that  the  cat  is  showing.  There  is  no 
cure  for  Felv.  There  is  a  blood  test  for  Felv  that 
can  be  done  at  the  veterinarian's  office,  and  it 
can  detect  cats  that  have  the  infection  but  are 
not  showing  signs  of  disease.  Since  a  Felv  posi- 
tive cat  is  contagious  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  it 
must  be  permanently  separated  from  all  other 
cats  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  There 
are  vaccines  for  Felv  that  are  given  at  12  and  16 
weeks  of  age,  with  boosters  once  yearly.  The 
vaccine  is  not  100%  effective  in  preventing  Felv 
infection,  but  it  will  make  a  cat  more  resistant  to 
Felv  infection. 

FIV  is  Feline  Immunodeficiency  Virus.  It  is 


a  viral  disease  of  cats  that  is  also  transmitted 
through  saliva.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
transmissible  to  humans.  Many  cats  will  live 
for  many  years  before  developing  signs  of 
the  disease.  The  signs  of  FIV  are  also  varied. 
Initially,  the  cat  will  develop  a  fever  and  lethar- 
gy, but  will  usually  recover  from  this  and  live 
several  years  before  other  signs  develop.  Since 
the  virus  suppresses  the  immune  system,  the 
cat  is  susceptible  to  viral  and  bacterial  diseases 
that  are  carried  by  other  cats.  The  most  common 
signs  are  chronic  upper  respiratory  disease, 
chronic  urinary  tract  infections,  chronic  ulcers 
in  the  mouth  and  chronic  skin  diseases.  They 
also  tend  to  have  a  high  susceptibility  to  all 
forms  of  cancer.  The  cat  eventually  succumbs 
to  one  of  these  ailments. 

Treatment  of  FIV  involves  treatment  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  specific  cat.  Since  the  cat  is 
contagious  all  its  life,  it  must  also  be  permanent- 
ly separated  from  other  cats.  There  is  no  cure, 
but  there  is  a  blood  test  that  can  be  done  in  the 
veterinarian's  office  to  test  for  FIV.  At  this  time, 
there  is  no  vaccine  for  FIV. 

I  recommend  that  all  cat  owners  get  their 
animals  tested  for  Felv  and  FIV.  There  is  a 
combo  test  that  will  test  for  both  (this  is  the 
one  we  use  here  at  the  shelter).  If  the  cat  goes 
outdoors,  I  recommend  testing  it  at  least  every 
2  years  to  decrease  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 
Although  not  extremely  common  in  San 
Francisco,  these  diseases  are  fatal  and  incurable 
and  are  easily  spread  to  other  cats.  If  all  cat 
owners  makes  sure  that  their  cat  is  free  of  these 
diseases,  the  incidence  of  this  problem  will 
greatly  decrease  in  our  city. 


the  Dog 
Judge 
Speaks 

by  Sgt.  William  Herndon 


For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  two 
officers  have  been  assigned 
full  time  to  work  as  vicious 
dog  liaisons  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Care  and 
Control.  Deputy  Chief  Heather  Fong,  Commander 
Rick  Bruce  and  ACC  Director  Carl  Friedman  sat  down 
and  took  a  long  hard  look  at  ways  to  improve  the  process 
by  which  vicious  (and  potentially  vicious)  animals  are 
dealt  with  in  San  Francisco.  As  the  vicious  and  dangerous 
hearing  officer  and  as  the  designee  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
as  commissioner  to  the  Commission  of  Animal 
/  Control  and  Welfare,  I  am  extremely  encouraged 
by  both  the  foresight  and  the  path  chosen  by  the 
two  agencies,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Because  many  animal  issues  come  under  the  auspices 
of  both  the  police  and  ACC,  communication  is  vital  to 
ensure  that  the  public  is  best  served.  Since  Officer  John 
Denny  and  I  have  been  working  full  time  with  ACC,  not 
a  day  has  gone  by  without  both  agencies  combining  to 
effectively  address  the  constant  stream  of  animal  related 
incidents  and  issues  that  flows  into  our  offices. 

Due  to  our  close  working  relationship,  it  is  now 
possible  to  take  decisive  and  swift  action  when  necessary. 
Whether  the  solution  involves  me  issuing  a  seizure  order 
or  merely  accompanying  ACC  officers  to  help  convince 
an  irresponsible  dog  owner  to  become  responsible,  the 
cooperation  between  the  two  agencies  has  been  seamless. 

Many  policies  relating  to  animals  cannot  be  effectively 
addressed  unilaterally.  The  development  and,  more 
importantly,  the  enforcement  of  such  issues  as  off-leash 
dogs,  "bite  and  run"  legislation  (dealing  with  owners  who 
flee  the  scene  after  their  dogs  have  bitten  someone),  and 
yes,  even  dog  waste,  are  issues  that  need  solutions  and 
must  be  developed  jointly  by  both  agencies. 

I  am  thrilled  to  be  working  so  closely  with  the  out- 
standing men  and  women  who  make  up  the  Department 
of  Animal  Care  and  Control.  I  am  also  very  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  the  Police  Department's  perspective  and 
resources  to  ensure  that,  where  animal  issues  are  con- 
cerned, the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community 
are  best  served. 


Expanded 
Training 
for  Dogs  8 
Volunteers 


Melissa  Flower 
Community  Affairs 
Coordinator 


Beginning  in  late  spring,  Animal  Care 
Attendant  Youngblood  Harris  will 
give  dog  training  sessions  for  our  vol- 
unteers one  to  two  afternoons  a  week. 
Youngblood  has  spent  years  developing  his 
professional  dog  training  skills  and  in  these 
two-hour  sessions  he  will  take  the  volunteers 
to  new  levels  of  skill  in  handling  and  under- 
standing the  way  dogs  communicate. 

Dogs  go  up  for  adoption  at  our  shelter 
every  day.  Some  have  arrived  as  strays, 
lost  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  others 
have  been  surrendered,  given  up  by 
guardians  who  could  not  or  would  not 
care  for  them  any  longer.  Many  show 
signs  of  physical  or  emotional  neglect. 
Lack  of  socialization  and  training  from 
being  left  in  backyards  or  basements  is 
common,  as  well  as  the  benign 
neglect  of  a  well-meaning  but 
overextended  working 
person  who  simply 
hasn't  found  the 
time  for  the  com- 
mitment a  dog 
needs.  More  severe 
signs  of  abuse  may 
also  appear  as  our 
Animal  Care  Staff 
observes  the  dogs. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  Youngblood  will  be  able 
to  help  our  Animal  Care  Supervisory  staff  with 
evaluations  and  suggest  training  exercises, 
which  can  then  be  practiced  by  the  staff  and 
volunteers.  For  our  resident  dogs  awaiting 
adoption,  some  schooling,  added  to  the  walks 
and  play  sessions  the  volunteers  already 
provide,  will  greatly  increase  their  chances 


J&K,  of  finding  homes.  As  Youngblood 

~  '■■^  trains  the  volunteers  with  our 

shelter  dogs,  those  volunteers 

*n  tUrn  ke  a^^e  t0  mentor  neW 

I  volunteers.  The  dogs  who  will 

thrive  in  our  community  will  be 
those  who  feel  secure  in  their 
environment,  well  adjusted  to 
their  routine,  and  loved  by  their 
guardians. 

Youngblood  has  worked  with 
people  and  their  dogs  continually 
since  he  began  at  ACC  last  year. 
He  has  conducted  numerous 
classes  for  small  groups  of  our 
green  volunteers,  some  whom  have  brought  in 
their  own  dogs  with  special  problems.  Several 
staff  members  and  volunteers  have  consulted 
with  Youngblood  about  their  own  adopted 
dogs,  with  issues  ranging  from  inadequate 
socialization  to  aggression.  Each  takes  creativi- 
ty, perseverance  and  patience  from  both  the 
trainer  and  the  guardian.  Guardians  learn 
quickly  that  they  are  being  trained  right  along 
with  their  dogs. 

To  become  an  SFACC  dog  volun- 
teer, we  ask  that  you  attend  a 
general  orientation,  followed 
by  a  dog  class,  then  a  hands- 
on  mentor  session.  At  that 
point,  you  are  a  "Blue",  who  can 
begin  walking  most  of 
our  available  dogs. 
Subsequent  TTouch, 
puppy  and  head  halter 
classes  are  also  offered. 
For  volunteers  who 
want  to  work  with  the 
pit  bulls,  spend  more 
time  training  dogs,  or 
mentor  new  volun- 
teers, the  training  for 
"Green"  comes  next. 
Greens  also  have 
the  opportunity 
to  help  in  our  "Give  a  Dog  a  Bone"  program, 
providing  companionship  to  the  dogs  held  in 
custody  awaiting  the  outcome  of  court  cases. 
Please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  415-554-9414 
or  e-mail  to:  melissa_flower@ci.sf.ca.us  for 
more  information  on  our  dog  volunteer 
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program. 


by  Amy  McManus,  Shelter 
Service  Representative 


he  'after  hours'  doorbell  rang 
and  as  usual  I  answered  it  via 
the  intercom  with  a  mixture 
of  curious  apprehension  and 
routine  dispatch.  One  of  the  women  at  the 
door  announced  that  they  had  an  injured 
puppy  that  was  in  need  of  help.  I  rushed  to 

e  door,  opened  it  and  was  shown  one  of  the 
sweetest,  smallest  pit  bull  pups  I've  ever  seen. 
One  of  the  women  had  wrapped  this  trembling 
creature  in  a  jacket  and  was  cradling  it  in  her 
arms.  I  asked  her  what  had  happened.  With  a 
mixture  of  sadness  and  fright  in  her  eyes  she 
told  me  that  the  pup  had  been  used  as  bait  by 
a  few  very  disturbed  young  men  who  had 
trained  their  adult  pit  bull  to  attack  and  kill 
other  dogs,  even  puppies.  I  gently  unfolded  the 
jacket  from  the  pup  to  find  that  the  little  dog's 
body  was  riddled  with  puncture  wounds.  The 
innocent  creature  looked  up  at  me  and  whim- 
pered. The  young  woman  continued  the  story, 
adding  that  after  the  large  dog  finished  its 
attack,  the  men  were  going  to  bury  the  pup 
alive  to  kill  it. 

It  was  a  very  sad  situation  indeed.  I  told 
the  women  that  they  were  brave  to  take  the 
pup  away  from  these  brutes  and  smart  to  bring 
it  to  Animal  Care  &  Control.  I  also  asked  them 
to  tell  me  who  had  done  this  to  the  pup.  They 
said  they  did  not  know  the  young  men's  names 
or  addresses.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  know  if 
they  found  out  who  they  were,  and  that  then 
these  vicious  young  men  would  get  into 
serious  trouble.  I  reminded  them  that  people 
who  abuse  animals  usually  go  on  to  abuse 
humans  as  well  and  that  they  must  be  stopped. 


This  is  the  story  of  an 
8-week-old  puppy,%ixjjo 
young  women  and 
Service  Representative 
assisted  them  late  one  win 
night  in  March. 


VISITORS 


Standard  procedure  at  ACC  requires  that  we 
get  the  name,  address  and  phone  number  of 
folk  who  bring  animals  to  us.  The  young  lady 
complied  with  my  request  for  her  information. 
The  puppy  went  to  the  emergency  hospital 
where  it  was  declared  that  it  would  live.  I 
thought,  hooray!  Another  one  beats  the  odds. 

The  next  day  after  I  got  to  work,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  a  co-worker  had 
taken  an  interest  in  this  case  and  tried  to 
contact  the  young  woman  who  brought  the 
dog  here.  As  it  turned  out,  she  had  not  given 
reliable  information  and  we  were  unable  to 
talk  to  her  and  get  the  information  that  could 
perhaps  identify,  stop  and  punish  the  abusers. 

As  a  Shelter  Service  Representative  who 
has  worked  the  front  desk  for  over  9  years  I 
have  seen  and  heard  things  that  would  make 
anybody  upset.  Most  of  the  time  I  reflect  on 
these  events  with  a  philosophical  mind  and 
that  helps  me  cope.  Working  here  at  ACC  has 
made  me  a  morally  stronger  person.  Never  be 
afraid  to  stand  up  against  the  evils  of  this 
world.  All  it  takes  is  one  person  willing  to 
identify  themselves,  identify  the  criminal  and 
testify  to  the  deeds  done,  and  hopefully  the 
wrong-doers  will  be  stopped  from  harming 
others.  As  the  new  adage  goes,  ALL  GOOD 
DEEDS  WILL  BE  REWARDED.  Peace  to  you  all. 


By  Vicky  Guldbech 
Captain,  Field  Services 


S.I.S.T.E.R.S. 


tain  Guldbech  with  Sisters  program  fans  Archie  and  Edith 


s  you  are  all  aware,  field 
S  ■    service  is  responsible  for 
f    M    responding  to  all  calls  in 
f       m     the  field  for  rescuing  stray, 
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M  M     We  are  also  responsible  for 

M  ^     investigating  all  com- 

J  plaints  of  animal  abuse 

and  cruelty.  In  my  15  years  as  an  Animal 
Control  Officer  I  have  seen  my  fair  share  of 
abuse  and  cruelty  to  animals.  I  felt  there 
must  be  a  way  to  get  to  our  young  people, 
to  educate  them  on  how  to  care  for  and 
respect  animals.  As  the  Captain  of  Animal 
Control,  I  feel  very  strongly  about  speaking 
to  children  and  young  adults  in  their  school 
setting.  We  have  been  involved  with  several 
groups  that  educate  children  and  their 
parents  on  gentleness  training  with  animals. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  very  successful  in 
teaching  parents  to  become  more  tolerant 
and  gentle  with  there  own  children. 

Since  last  year,  we  have  expanded  our 
training  into  the  San  Francisco  Jail  system. 
We  have  been  invited  to  work  with  a  group 
called  the  S.I.S.T.E.R.S.  Program — Sisters  In 
Sober  Treatment  Empowered  In  Recovery. 
Most  of  the  women  inmates  in  this  program 
have  children.  They  are  given  classes  in  par- 
enting and  academics,  and  they  participate 
in  other  projects  that  include  treatment  and 
aftercare.  We  attend  bi-monthly  meetings 
with  the  women,  providing  them  with  a 


connection  to  City  jobs.  Through  our 
program  we  also  give  these  women  the 
opportunity  to  volunteer  at  our  shelter  once 
they  get  out  of  jail,  which  gets  them  back 
into  the  mainstream.  We  give  them  job  skills 
as  well  as  work  experience.  And  during  our 
jail  visits  we  bring  an  animal  that  they  can 
interact  with  during  our  educational  talks. 
This  can  be  extremely  beneficial;  since  these 
women  will  be  working  with  animals,  it 
brings  out  gentleness,  caring  and  respect. 

Some  of  the  women  go  to  treatment  pro- 
grams when  they  are  released  from  jail  and 
must  complete  community  service  as  part  of 
their  sentence.  We  will  put  them  to  work. 

Eventually,  we  would  like  to  work  in  an 
aftercare  program  with  the  women  who 
have  had  their  children  taken  away  due  to 
their  incarceration.  This  aftercare  program 
allows  them  to  have  supervised  visits  with 
their  children.  We  would  like  to  attend 
some  of  these  meetings  with  an  animal  as 
we  did  with  our  other  programs  in  order 
to  teach  the  mother  gentleness,  as  well  as 
teaching  the  child  and  mother  how  to 
interact. 

The  time  that  I  have  spent  with  the 
S.I.S.T.E.R.S.  program  has  been  a  great 
experience,  as  well  as  being  educational. 
If  we  can  make  a  difference  to  ONE  individ- 
ual through  animal  therapy  and  education, 
then  it  is  well  worth  it. 


Animalscape  in  Black  and  White 

by  Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 
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reelance  photographer  Jennifer  Tong  spent 
three  months  shadowing  our  staff  and  volun 
teers  as  they  worked,  capturing  flashes  of 
animal  shelter  realities.  Jennifer,  who  has 
a  degree  in  photography  from  San  Francisco  State, 
freelances  with  local  publications  including  the  Bay 
Guardian.  She  also  teaches  art  to  kids  through  the 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco. 

Last  year  Jennifer  enrolled  in  a  documentary  pho- 
tography class  at  UC  Extension.  Being  a  vegetarian  and 
animal  lover,  she  chose  SFACC  as  her  subject  in  order 
to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  responsibilities 
to  our  animal  friends.  Jennifer  wanted  to  show  visually 
what  the  animals  experience  here.  She  spent  hours  in 
the  kennels,  at  the  front  counter  and  out  on  the  road 
with  the  Animal  Control  Officers.  Jennifer  is  currently 
on  a  project  at  Laguna  Honda  and  will  continue  to 
expand  her  photographic  horizons  by  digging  into 
topics  that  move  and  inspire  her. 

To  top  off  her  experience  in  the  best  way  possi- 
ble, Jennifer  and  her  husband  adopted  a  doggie  at  our 
Valentine  Adoption  Fair,  where  she  shot  her  last 
round  of  photos  for  ACC. 
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^^^^     us  they're  unpredictable 
and  dangerous,  or  that 
they're  the  greatest  family  dogs  ever.  Stories  that 
tell  us  they're  abused  and  misunderstood,  or  that 
they  should  be  completely  eradicated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  isn't  that  kind  of  story. 

It  is  a  story  that  will  give  you  a  glimpse  into 
how  incredibly  complex  the  most  common  breed 
of  dog  in  our  City's  animal  shelter  is.  It  is  a  story 
that  demonstrates  how  deeply  interconnected 
our  larger  human  social  issues  are  with  so  many 
of  the  animals  that  come  through  our  doors.  It  is 
also  a  story  whose  ending  has  yet  to  be  written. 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  Sparkle 
when  you  meet  her  is  her  irrepressible  spirit. 
She  is  almost  pure  white,  with  deep  crystal 
green  eyes  and  is  usually  displaying  her  famous 
"Pit  Bull  grin."  She  absolutely  radiates  joy  and 
quickly  enchants  those  who  meet  her.  It  is 
amazing  that  so  much  personality  can  be 
contained  in  one  little  40-pound  dog  body. 

Like  so  many  of  her  breed,  Sparkle's  life  has 
not  been  stable  or  secure.  Although  she  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  adopted  by  a  caring  owner 
after  being  abandoned  at  a  boarding  kennel  as 
a  very  young  pup,  her  owner  is  homeless  and 
subject  to  the  rough  ups  and  downs  of  life  on  the 
streets  of  a  big  city.  As  Sparkle  matured,  she 


became  aggressive  towards  other  animals. 
Since  she  belongs  to  a  fighting  breed, 
aggression  towards  other  animals  is  to  be 
expected.  Sparkle's  owner  never  encour- 
aged her  dog  aggression,  but  genetics  are 
a  powerful  factor  in  any  breed  and  often 
cannot  be  extinguished  completely. 

Sparkle  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  Animal  Care  and  Control  almost  two 
years  ago,  after  she  was  involved  in  an 
altercation  with  another  dog  on  the  street. 
A  Vicious  and  Dangerous  Dog  Hearing 
was  held.  Representatives  from  two 
prominent  local  agencies  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Sparkle  and  her  owner,  and  encour- 
aged the  Hearing  Officer  to  allow  them 
a  second  chance.  After  reviewing  all  the 
information,  the  Hearing  Officer  agreed 
to  return  Sparkle  to  her  owner  with  the 
understanding  that  she  would  be  enrolled  in 
obedience  training.  Then,  last  fall,  Sparkle  was 
involved  in  an  attack  on  another  dog.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  in  both  instances,  Sparkle  did 
not  physically  hurt  the  other  dogs,  thanks  to 
quick  reactions  by  the  people  involved.  Nor 
has  she  ever  exhibited  any  aggression  towards 
people.  Another  Vicious  Dog  Hearing  followed 
and  it  was  decided  Sparkle  could  no  longer 
safely  live  with  her  owner  while  he  remained 
homeless.  The  Hearing  Officer  instructed 
Animal  Care  and  Control  to  do  its  very  best 
to  try  and  re-home  Sparkle. 

Sparkle  has  lived  with  us  at  the  shelter  for 
the  last  five  months.  She  has  received  intensive 
training  to  both  improve  her  basic  obedience 
skills  and  teach  her  to  control  herself  when  she 
encounters  another  animal.  Although  she  has 
responded  beautifully,  Sparkle's  dog  aggression 
is  not  "fixed"  or  "cured."  We  have  simply  been 
working  with  her  to  manage  her  behavior.  Her 
former  owner  has  visited  her  numerous  times 
and  has  kept  pace  with  her  progress.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  BAD  RAP  Pit  Bull  Rescue 
to  place  her  in  an  appropriate,  breed-sawy 
home.  But  since  she  must  be  the  only  pet  in  her 
home,  this  has  been  a  difficult  task.  Sparkle  is 
still  patiently  waiting  for  her  perfect  forever 
home.  And  we're  committed  to  doing  our  best 
to  help  her  get  there. 
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To  reach  the  Pet  Lady, 
send  e-mails  to 
PetLady@sfchronicle.com 
and  then  read  the  Wednesday  Home 
&  Garden  section  every  week. 


sk  the  Pet  Lady"  is  now  running 
every  Wednesday  in  the  Home  & 
Garden  section  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pet  Services 
Directory  and  sponsored  by  Animal  Care  and 
Control,  Melissa  Flower,  The  Pet  Lady,  replies  to 
people  from  all  over  Northern  California  who  have 
questions  about  behavior,  training  and  other 
animal  related  services.  People  write  about  their 
cats  scratching  furniture,  having  litter  box  issues 
and  spraying.  But  they  also  cover  some  funny, 
out-of-the-ordinary  things  cats  do.  Dog  people  ask 
questions  about  all  sorts  of  habits  and  behaviors 
that  need  a  little  tweaking  or  modifying.  I  have  yet 
to  receive  a  question  about  a  rat,  bunny,  guinea 
pig,  hamster  or  bird,  but  I'm  looking  forward  to  it. 

The  Pet  Services  Directory  is  a  growing  page 
of  resources  for  bay  area  pets  and  their  people. 
One  can  find  everything  from  pet  products  to 
pet  hotels.  If  you  have  a  pet  related  service  to 
advertise  on  the  page,  contact  Lydia  at: 
lpatubo@sfchronicle.com 
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The  News  Magazine  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control. 

Animal  lovers  wanted. 


ie  tragedy  on  September  11th  in  New  York  City,  the 
igon,  and  Pennsylvania,  along  with  already  uncertain 
;  makes  a  person  wonder  what  else  our  city  and  nation 
How  do  we  prepare  for  the  future? 

the  current  climate  of  heightened  safety  concerns,  it's 
rtant  to  review  basic  precautions  from  changing  the 
ry  in  your  smoke  alarm  to  making  emergency  plans  with 
y  members  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
cewise,  think  about  your  pets.  The  trauma  of  a  disaster 

causes  animals  to  get  lost,  injured,  or  trapped.  By  taking 
utions,  you  help  minimize  the  trauma  he/she  experi- 

measures  to  protect  your  dog: 
%ke  sure  your  dog  has  a  current  license, 
we  your  dog  microchipped  to  provide 
"manent  identification. 

%y I  neuter  your  pet  and  encourage  other  people 
do  the  same. 

wide  proper  training  and  socialization. 


A  Labrador  Retriever  being  rescued  September  1 1th. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Animal  News  Center  (umnc.anc.org) 
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Dear  Friends: 

We  at  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  send  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  families,  friends,  and  loved  ones  of  the  victims  of  the 
September  1 1  terrorist  attacks. 

We  were  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  life,  and  the 
destruction  of  some  of  our  nations  treasured  landmarks.  That  morning, 
concerns  for  the  public,  staff,  and  animals  in  our  care  led  us  to  close  the 
animal  shelter.  Since  the  incidents,  we  have  a  heightened  awareness  of  our 
safety,  and  have  tightened  security  in  and  around  our  building. 

On  Monday,  September  17,  2001,  we  gathered  for  a  day  of 
remembrance  to  pray  for  the  victims,  and  their  families  and  friends  and 
honor  the  many  workers  assisting  in  the  search  and  rescue  of  thousands  of 
people  and  pets  stranded  in  crumbling  and  evacuated  buildings  in  the 
lower  part  of  Manhattan.  As  San  Franciscans,  we  rallied 
together  to  support  our  East  Coast  neighbors  by  donating  money,  blood, 
and  other  needed  goods.  Like  so  many  in  our  city,  country,  and  around  the 
world,  we  will  be  forever  indebted  to  the  heroes  that  have  and  continue  to 
respond  to  this  horrific  act.  We  applaud  their  courage  and  are  inspired  by 
their  sacrifices. 

There  is  little  we  can  say  that  will  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering  for 
those  directly  affected  by  this  tragedy.  However,  there  are  some  things  we 
can  and  must  do.  The  citizens  of  this  great  city  must  remain  tolerant  and 
show  kindness  and  compassion  towards  each  other  and  for  all  other  living 
creatures  that  share  our  space  in  the  wonderful  city  of  St.  Francis. 

3000  miles  from  ground  zero,  this  small  city  agency  with  a  staff  of  43 
remains  committed  to  our  tradition  of  respect  for  each  other,  and  all 
members  of  our  community,  and  will  continue  to  provide  care  and 
affection  for  San  Francisco's  neediest  companion  animals  and  wildlife. 

Sincerely, 
Carl  Friedman 

Director,  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  &  Control 
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In  our  last  issue,  we  neglected  to  mention  a  photo 
to  Leslie  Kornblatt.  Our  apologies  and  a  special  th 
you  to  Leslie  for  donating  the  photo!  See  page  6. 


EDUCATION,SAFETY 
&  RESPONSIBILITY 


lb  educate  the  public  about  safety  and  responsible 
I  care,  we're  working  with  marketing  consultants  from 
'(-ds&pictures  in  San  Francisco.  The  agency  has  donated 
Ir  time  to  help  us  develop  a  community  outreach  program 
nssing  education,  safely,  and  responsibility. 
Irhe  outreach  began  this  summer  with  a  public  service 
liouncement  (PSA)  airing  on  CNN  Headline  News, 
■ON-Channel  4,  and  MSNBC.  We  hope  to  get  more  help 
pcating  the  public  with  airtime  donated  by  local  TV 
lions  this  fall. 

With  dog  attacks  making  news  in  the  past  several  months, 
b,  shelter  has  received  many  calls  from  residents  asking  how 
w  can  protect  themselves  and  their  pets. 
|'\s  part  of  an  outreach  program,  safety  tips  are  being 
firributed  to  residents  in  the  form  of  baseball-style  trading 
ais.  The  front  features  one  of  the  dogs  from  the  shelter.  On 
ii  back  is  a  tip  such  as,  "Never  pet  a  dog  without  asking 
'< mission."  The  cards  were  distributed  at  a  San  Francisco 
]mt's  game  in  August,  and  at  the  SPCA's  Wingding. 
lie  cards  will  be  distributed  a  final  time  October  28  at  Pet 
'de  Day  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

This  year's  event  includes  a  pet  talent  contest,  costume  con- 
it,  demonstrations  by  search-and-rescue  dogs,  and  a  special 
>  crochip  Clinic.  Our  Shelter  Veterinarian  will  be  on  hand  to 
minister  microchips  via  a  quick  procedure  similar  to  a  vac- 
ation. The  chips  protect  dogs  in  the  event  they  are  lost, 
jrt,  or  stolen.  The  procedure  is  being  offered  at  Pet  Pride 
ty  at  a  one-time,  discounted  rate.  (For  more  details  on 
Jcrochipping,  see  the  article  by  Dr.  Bing  Dilts.) 
San  Franciscans  have  weathered  hard  times  in  the  past.  We 
pe  that  you  will  help  us  continue  our  work  for  all  residents 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  We  encourage  you  to 
end  our  fundraisers  and  educational  events,  visit  the  shel- 
,  surf  our  web  site,  volunteer,  or  consider  a  donation  to 
ends  of  ACC  (www.fsfacc.org).  All  donations  are  used  to 
3mote  the  programs  at  your  city's  animal  shelter. 


A  public  service  announcement  from  the  ACC  promoting  responsible  pet  care. 
The  PSA  began  airing  on  CNN  and  MSNBC  in  August. 


PREPARING  FOR  AN 
UNCERTAIN  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 


It's  been  12  years  since  Animal  Care  and  Control  was  creat- 
ed, twelve  years  of  trying  our  best  to  provide  responsive  animal 
care  and  control  service  to  all  the  citizens,  companion  animals, 
and  wildlife  in  our  community.  We  have  weathered  some  good 
and  some  troublesome  economic  times.  However,  we  have 
been  fortunate  and  maintained  our  reputation  as  one  of  the  few 
"model"  municipal  animal  control  agencies  in  the  country.  We 
are  second  to  none  in  our  animal  welfare  efforts. 

These  efforts  have  produced  one  of  the  lowest  euthanasia 
and  highest  live-animal  release  rates  in  our  field.  Now,  we  must 
prepare  for  the  future,  a  future  where  all  indications  show  a 
slowdown  in  the  economy  resulting  in  tighter  fiscal  restraints 
for  our  city.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  true,  our  elected  officials  will 
be  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  setting  stricter  priorities 
and  perhaps  reductions  in  the  budgets  of  city  departments. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control  is  funded 
almost  exclusively  by  the  City's  General  Fund.  With  an 
uncertain  economy  before  us,  it  is  imperative  that  we  look  at 
other  possible  sources  of  revenues  and  resources. 


"San  Francisco  law  requires  that  all  dogs  have  a  license. 
Currently  there  are  an  estimated  100,000  dogs  in 
San  Francisco.  Only  10,141  have  valid  licenses. " 


Dog  Licenses  Help  Raise  Money 
For  Your  City's  Animal  Shelter 

The  benefits  of  dog  licensing  reach  far  and  wide.  Still,  the 
majority  of  people  with  dogs  don't  follow  through.  By  getting 
your  dog  licensed,  you  help  make  animal  welfare  programs  and 
services  for  San  Francisco's  animals  possible. 

All  dog  license  fees  go  directly  into  the  Animal  Control  and 
Welfare  Fund,  a  fund  that  is  used  exclusively  to  defray  the  costs 
of  operating  the  Department  of  Animal  Care  and  Control,  and 
your  city's  animal  shelter. 


Dog  Licenses  Protect  You  And  Your  Pet 

A  dog  license  shows: 

/.  Your  dog  has  a  home  and  an  owner  I  guardian. 

2.  Your  dog  has  had  a  rabies  vaccination. 

3.  You  are  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

4.  You  are  a  responsible  owner  I  guardian. 

5.  You  support  safety  and  welfare  programs  for  San  Francisco's 
animals.  (The  fees  collected for  dog  licenses  allow  us  to  shelt 
our  city's  animals  who  are  lost,  injured,  or  abandoned.) 

6.  Who  to  call  if  your  dog  is  lost  or  stolen. 

How  To  Get  A  Dog  License 

1.  In  person 

(Bring  proof  of  your  dog's  rabies  vaccination.) 

Animal  Care  &  Control  (ACC) 
1200  15th  Street 

(corner  of  1 5th  Street  and  Harrison  Street) 

7  days  a  week 

8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


The  Tax  Collector's  Office 
City  Hall 
1st  Floor 
Monday-Friday 


8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


2.  By  mail 

To  apply  for  a  dog  license  by  mail  call 
the  Tax  Collector's  Office  at  (415)  554-4400 


THE  ACC 
NEEDS  VOLUNTEERS 


e  Community  Affairs  division  of  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  &  Control  needs  volunteers  more  than  ever. 
:ellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  experience  with  event  planning,  public  relations,  non-profits 
i  the  media  preferred.  Minimum  of  four  hours  a  week. 

sponsibilities  include: 

/lectia  relations  including  writing  press  releases  to  make  the  public  aware  of  shelter  and  its  civic 

ponsibilities,  public  service  announcements,  contacting  the  media,  developing  a  multi-media  contact  database 

'ielding  press  calls  during  times  of  high  public  interest 


developing  and  updatin 


bordinate  speck 
:rom  street  fairsi 


terials  and  collateral  that  relate  to  animal  care  and  concerns 


irs  Coordinator  and  Director  in  all  out-reach  programs 


dates  on  community  programs, 


"oordinSI 


Te 


des! 


Assist  whenever  needed  with  admi 
forms  and  handbooks 


lecruiting  volunteers  for  all  are^^^^^Melter 


:ially  with  sendin 


ists, 


GIANTS  INVITE  DOGS 
TO  PAC  BELL  PARK 


ELL  PARK 


ACC's  Carl  Friedman  throws  out  the 
first  pitch  at  Pac  Bell  Park. 


"Safety  Tip  # I -.Keep  your  dog  on  a 
leash  except  in  designated  areas.  " 


August  4th  was  "Take  Your  Dog  to  the  Ball  Game"  at  Pac  Bell  Park.  More  than 
people  in  the  near-sellout  crowd  brought  their  dogs.  Dogs  up  for  adoption  at  Ani: 
Care  &  Control  were  also  on  hand  to  meet  baseball  fans  and  animal  lovers. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  first  pitch,  The  Giants  handed  the  ball  to  Ed  Sayres,  p 
ident  of  the  SPCA,  and  Ed  gave  the  ball  to  ACC's  Carl  Friedman.  The  hand-off  w 
tribute  to  the  partnership  between  the  two  organizations. 

During  the  game,  ushers  distributed  baseball-style  cards  from  the  ACC.  The  a 
portrayed  the  wide  range  of  dogs  that  come  to  our  city's  animal  shelter,  including  B( 
an  Australian  Shepherd  Mix;  Callie,  a  pitbull;  Junior,  a  pitbull  mix;  Jonas,  a  hoi 
mix;  and  Smokey,  a  pug. 

The  cards  are  part  of  a  new  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  do's  and  don'ts  around  dogs 
and  reinforce  the  responsibility  that  comes  with 
having  a  pet.  "The  more  we  make  the  public  aware 
of  basic  safety  measures,  the  more  we  can  protect 
ourselves  and  our  pets,"  Friedman  said. 

The  campaign  also  includes  a  public  service 
announcement  that  began  running  in  August 
during  CNN  Headline  News.  Watch  for  the  PSA 
on  local  TV  stations  this  fall. 


"Safety  Tip  #5:  Never  leave  you 
dog  tied  up.  " 


Is 


"Safety  Tip  #3:  Never  pet  a  dog 
without  asking  for  permission  first. 


"Safety  Tip  #2:  If  a  dog  starts  to 
chase  you,  do  not  run.  Move  away 
slowly.  Avoid  all  eye  contact.  " 


"Safely  Tip  #4:  Take  your 
obedience  classes.  Socialize  hin 
her  with  other  dogs.  Make  it  j 
for  you  and  your  pet.  " 


mas 


\RE  YOU  AS  RESPONSIBLE 
AS  YOU  SHOULD  BE? 


As  animal  lovers,  we  help  protect  our  pets  from  tragedies  (big  and  small)  by  being  responsible. 
Having  a  dog  in  your  family  means  a  commitment  for  his/her  lifetime,  17  years  on  average. 


i\)0  YOUR  HOMEWORK. 

iach  dog  is  a  unique  individual.  It's  important  to  learn  as  much  as 
:  ible  about  a  breed  before  you  make  any  commitment.  The  idea  is 
jet  a  pet  that  suits  your  lifestyle.  One  of  saddest  things  to  witness 
,dog  being  surrendered  or  abandoned  at  the  shelter. 

lie  reasons  for  abandonment  range  from:  "The  dog  is  too  big  for 
"apartment"  or  "I  got  laid-off  and  I  can't  afford  a  dog  anymore"  or 

:  just  had  a  baby  and  we  don't  have  time  for  the  dog." 

jo  to  web  sites,  bookstores,  or  your  local  library.  A  little  research 

planning  will  help  you  avoid  surprises  and  adopt  the  breed  that's 

x  for  you. 

HAVE  YOUR  DOG  SPAYED  OR  NEUTERED. 
^ot  only  are  you  helping  to  prevent  more  animals  in  San  Francisco 
n  being  abandoned  and  euthanized,  there  are  many  health  bene- 
to  having  your  pet  spayed/neutered.  (For  more  details,  see  this 
nth's  article  on  the  subject.) 

INVEST  IN  CLASSES  FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  PET. 
Dogs  are  pack  animals  and  they  need  socialization.  Attending  dog- 
ning  classes  helps  prepare  you  and  your  pet  for  interaction  with 
er  dogs,  children,  and  adults.  It  also  helps  minimize  undesirable 
lavior  like  jumping,  snapping,  or  biting.  (For  more  tips  on  respon- 
se pet  care,  visit  our  web  site  at  www.animalshelter.sfgov.org) 

OBEY  THE  LAWS  &  ORDINANCES  OF 
ANIMAL  CONTROL  &  WELFARE 

a.  Get  your  dog  a  license. 

b.  Keep  your  dog  on  a  leash  at  all  times,  except  in  parks  that 
officially  allow  dogs  to  be  off-leash. 

c.  Provide  your  dog  food,  shelter,  care,  and  exercise. 

d.  Pick  up  after  your  dog  on  public  streets  and  parks. 


NEW  STAMPS  TO  REMIND  PEOPLE 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPAYING  AND  NEUTERING 

After  The  Prevent  a  Litter  Coalition  launched  a  national 
grassroots  program  for  a  U.S.  commemorative  postage  stamp 
with  a  pet  friendly  theme,  it's  official. 

Two  new  stamps  will  be  unveiled  October  17,  2001.  One 
will  feature  an  illustration  of  a  dog.  The  other  will  feature  a  cat. 
They  will  read,  "Neuter  your  pet"  and  "Spay  your  pet." 

Millions  of  American  pets  who  are  abandoned  resort  to 
fending  for  themselves.  Some  will  give  birth  in  the  wild.  Some 
wont  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  shelter  or  have  a  chance  at 
finding  a  new  and  caring  home.  The  hope  is  that  the 
commemorative  postal  stamp  advocating  spaying  and 
neutering  will  help  educate  the  public  about  the  pet  overpopu- 
lation problem  as  well  as  its  solution. 


Alec  Baldwin,  Bob  Barker,  Kim  Basinger,  Tony  LaRiissa,  Jack 
Lemmon,  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  and  Betty  Wtrite  worked  to  drum  up 
support  for  the  spay/neuter  stamps. 


Government  legislators  and  citizens  are  responding  to  the 
pet  overpopulation  problem  with  other  innovative  policies  and 
programs.  Several  states  now  offer  "animal  friendly"  vanity 
license  plates  to  subsidize  low-cost  spays  and  neuters,  and 
efforts  are  underway  in  other  states  to  follow  suit. 

There  are  many  health  benefits  to  spaying/neutering  your 
pet  including  the  elimination  of  uterine,  ovarian  and  testicular 
cancer,  and  a  great  reduction  in  mammary  tumors.  It  also  helps 
reduce  aggressive  behavior.  It  often  results  in  decreased  marking 
and  calmer  temperament,  especially  in  male  dogs.  The  long 
term  benefit,  of  course,  spans  far  and  wide.  It  helps  decrease  the 
number  of  animals  who  are  abandoned  and  euthanized. 


6li> 


FREQUENTLY  ASKED 
QUESTIONS  (FAQs) 


PROVIDED  BY  THE  D 


Animal  Care  &  Control  (ACC)  is  a  division  under  the 
department  of  administrative  sercives  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  It  was  established  on  July  1 ,  1 989  to  respond 
to  animal-related  emergencies,  rescue  animals  in  distress,  and 
provide  the  community  with  a  full-service  animal  shelter  as  well 
as  uniformed  field  officers  to  enforce  animal-control  laws.  The 
department  is  operational  daily  throughout  the  year  and  is  also 
open  during  holidays  for  animal-related  emergencies. 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Animal  Care  &  Control 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  share 
a  common  purpose  in  saving  animals'  lives,  preventing  animal 
suffering,  and  eliminating  animal  abandonment.  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  this  common  purpose,  we  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment called  the  "Adoption  Pact." 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  agreement.  For  the  full  text  of 
the  Adoption  Pact  go  to  www.animalshelter.sfgov.org. 


The  ACC  guarantees  that  we  will  offer  any  available  or  treatable 
dog  or  cat  to  the  SPCA  if  we  are  not  able  to  place  it  through 
our  own  adoption  program. 

The  SPCA  guarantees  that  they  will  take  any  available  dog  or 
cat  offered  to  them  from  the  ACC,  and  hold  it  until  they  find 
a  suitable  home. 

(These  guarantees  only  apply  to  dogs  and  cats  that  resided  in 
San  Francisco  prior  to  being  surrendered  or  impounded.) 


2.  Treatable 

Any  dog  or  cat  that  is  not  available  but  could  become  one 
reasonable  efforts. 

3.  Non-rehabilitatable 
Most  of  the  animals  in  this  category  are  severely  ill  or  in} 
In  these  cases,  euthanasia  is  the  most  humane  alternative 
could  include  vicious  and  dangerous  animals,  or  ones  wit 
ditions  that  would  adversely  affect  the  animals'  health  i 
future. 


lanen 


A  dog  license  helps  protect  you  and  your  dog. 
A  licensed  dog  indicates  that  the  animal 
rabies  vaccination. 
A  licensed  dog  shows  proof  of  ownership/guardianship 
A  licensed  dog  means  that  you  are  in  compliance  ^ 
the  law. 

A  licensed  dog  shows  the  resident's  of  San  Francisco  that 
are  a  responsible  owner/guardian. 
A  licensed  dog  shows  your  support  for  Animal  ( 
and  Control.  All  dog  license  fees  go  directly  into  the  Ani 
Control  and  "Welfare  Fund,  a  fund  that  is  used  to  defray 
costs  of  operating  your  city's  Animal  Shelter. 


A  microchip  is  small  computer  chip,  the  size  of  a  gain  of 
and  is  inserted  between  the  shoulder  blades  under  the  skii 
the  dog.  This  chip  carries  a  number,  when  scanned  and  entt 
into  a  computer,  identifies  the  owner/guardian's  name,  add 
and  phone.  The  chip  is  the  safest  and  most  accurate  waj 
returning  a  lost  dog  to  his/her  home.  There  is  no  tag  to  fall 
and  no  visible  number  for  a  criminal  to  read,  as  in  tattoo, 
recommended  that  dogs  have  both  a  tag  and  a  microchip. 


1.  Available 

Any  dog  or  cat  eight  weeks  or  age  or  older  that  manifest  no 
signs  of  disease;  has  no  behavioral  or  temperamental  defects 
that  could  endanger  the  public  or  prospective  adopter  when 
placed  as  a  pet. 


■fit*) 


MICROCHIPS 
ART  OF  RESPONSIBLE  PET  CARE 


BY  DR.  BING  DILTS 


hout  adequate  identification,  your  pet  has  no  way  back 
le  if  he/she  gets  lost,  hurt,  or  stolen.  Microchips  are  a 
nanent  means  of  identification  for  dogs.  A  chip  the  size 
grain  of  rice  is  injected  under  the  skin  between  the 
nlder  blades,  a  procedure  that  is  very  similar  to  a 
ination.  The  chip  is  surrounded  by  medical-grade  glass 
.  doesn't  cause  dogs  irritation.  Unless  surgically  removed, 
chip  will  be  with  the  dog  for  its  lifetime.  A  scanner  is 
i  to  read  the  chip's  number,  and  the  number  is  matched 
he  dog  and  the  owner.  All  animals  that  come  into  the 
C  are  scanned  for  microchips.    The  ACC  has  been 
)lanting  microchips  in  our  adopted  cats  and  dogs  for  two 
now  and  many  lost  animals  have  returned  to  their 
nes  thanks  to  the  microchip  they  received  at  the  shelter. 
t  ACC  will  also  microchip  a  redeemed  animal  for  a  fee. 
hough  the  animals  chipped  at  the  shelter  are  entered  into 
database,  owners  should  also  register  their  animal  with 
manufacturer's  national  database.    (The  company  that 
kes  the  chips  is  Schering  Plough  Corporation  and  the 
lerican  Kennel  Club  maintains  the  database.)  This  way,  if 
owner  moves  out  of  the  area  or  state,  the  animal  can 
ays  be  linked  to  the  owner. 


BRING  YOUR  DOG  AND  HELP  PROMOTE 
RESPONSIBLE  PET  CARE 
On  Sunday,  October  28  from  noon  to  3  p.m.  the  ACC 
will  be  holding  a  Microchip  and  Rabies  Vaccination  Clinic  at 
Pet  Pride  Day  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Microchips  are  $10. 
Rabies  vaccinations  are  $5. 

Licenses  for  spayed/neutered  dogs  are  $8,  $14,  or  S20 
(lyr.,  2yr.,  3yr.  respectively).  Licenses  for  unaltered  dogs  are 
$16,  $30,  or  $44. 

MICROCHIP  IDENTIFICATION 
RABIES  VACCINATION 

DOG  LICENSES  (SPAYED/NEUTERED  DOGS) 
1-year  2-year  3-year 


$14 


$20 


DOG  LICENSES  (UNALTERED  DOGS) 
1-year  2-year  3 -year 

$16  $30  $44 


IF  YOUR  DOG  WAS  SMART  ENOUGH 
TO  FIND  HIS  WAY  HOME,  HE'D  HAVE  HIS  OWN 

TV  SHOW 


If  your  dog  gets  lost  a  microchip  implant  will  help  us  get  him  back  home  where  he  belongs. 

Call  (415)  554-6364.  He  may  not  be  Lassie,  but  he  makes  a  mighty  fine  friend. 
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FRIENDS  OR. 


The  Friends  of  San  Francisco 
Animal  Care  &  Control  are 
volunteers  in  a  nonprofit 
organization  supporting 
Animal  Care  &  Control's 
programs  and  services.  They 
raise  funds  to  assist  ACC  in  providing  optimal  treatment  of 
companion  animals  and  wildlife  and  in  avoiding  euthanasia. 

Through  memberships,  donations,  grants,  and  special 
events  the  Friends  of  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  &  Control 
are  helping  ACC  improve  facilities,  launch  new  programs, 
and  expand  its  services  to  find  loving  families  for  every 
adoptable  animal,  as  well  as  provide  education  and  training 
that  promotes  proper  animal  care  and  welfare. 
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S.E  Animal  Care  and  Control  Needs  Your  Help! 

Important  services  at  Animal  Care  and  Control  (ACC),  San  Francisco's  full-service,  open-door  animal 
shelter,  are  not  available  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Please  join  the  Friends  of  San  Francisco  Animal  Care 
and  Control,  a  nonprofit  raising  funds  for  the  following: 

•  To  improve  the  living  conditions  of  all  the  animals  at  ACC,  including  dogs,  cats  and  small  animals. 

•  To  add  new  outdoor  exercise  areas  for  dogs. 

•  Expand  kennels  to  prevent  animals  up  for  adoption  from  being  euthanized  for  lack  of  space. 

•  Teach  kids  in  schools  how  to  properly  care  for,  train  and  socialize  at-risk  dogs. 

•  To  launch  crucial  programs  for  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  their  animals. 


The  Friends  of  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  are  already  funding: 

FREE  public  microchipping  clinics  at  ACC  every  month  (beginning  January  19,  2002). 

PetHarbor,  ACC's  lost-and-found  pet  service,  both  online  and  on  public  kiosks  (also  coming  in  January  2002). 

Join  the  Friends  of  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  for  as  little  as  $35  a  year.  Call  (415)  822-5566 
or  go  to  FSFACC.org  for  more  info.  Donations  are  tax-deductible.  501(c)(3)  DLN:  17053318044020  EIN:  94-3371620 
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BEHIND  THE 
GREEN  DOOR 

NEGLECTED  DOGS  GIVEN  A  SECOND  CHANCE 


Officer  Charmion  Forrester  and  her  dog,  Riley,  have  teamed  up  to  reha- 
bilitate and  re-home  several  abandoned,  abused  or  under-socialized  dogs 
who  were  just  too  sad  and  scared  to  attract  an  adopter  while  in  our  ken- 
nels. Riley,  a  terrier  mix,  serves  as  a  surrogate  mom,  Charmion  says.  "He's 
such  a  nurturer,  he  brings  out  the  confidence  and  joy  in  these  dogs  that 
they  were  never  allowed  to  experience  before." 

Her  most  recent  success  is  Luna,  a  shepherd  mix  who  arrived  at  ACC 
after  spending  the  first  six  months  of  her  life  in  a  filthy  junkyard  with  her 
sister.  They  weren't  given  names,  collars,  toys,  food  bowls  or  clean  water. 
Their  only  shelter  was  an  old  abandoned  car.  The  man  who  put  them 
there  expected  these  pups  to  guard  his  property,  but  they  were  terrified  of 
people.  No  one  ever  talked  to  them  or  touched  them-they  only  had  each 
other. 

Officer  Forrester,  responding  to  a  call  about  their  welfare,  took  them 
away  from  this  hellish  environment  and  brought  them  into  the  shelter. 
They  hadn't  been  this  close  to  humans  before,  and  spent  their  days  hud- 
dled together  in  the  corner  of  their  kennel.  Even  through  this  terrifying 
time,  they  never  displayed  any  aggression.  They  were  placed  for  adoption 
so  that  they  had  a  chance  to  be  walked  and  socialized  with  volunteers. 
They  became  a  bit  calmer,  and  were  happy  to  go  out  with  volunteers,  but 
were  still  too  shy  to  know  how  to  attract  adopters  who  passed  by  their  ken- 
nels. They  were  eventually  placed  on  the  euthanasia  list  because  we  simply 
ran  out  of  space  and  time  and  needed  their  kennel  for  incoming  dogs. 

Luna's  sister,  a  white  shepherd  was  rescued  and  placed  in  a  great  new 
home  by  White  Shepherd  Rescue,  leaving  Luna  alone  and  scared. 
Charmion  stepped  in  for  Luna  and  fostered  her.  With  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  Charmion  and  Riley,  Luna's  true  spirit  began  to  burst 
through.  She  was  well  mannered,  gentle,  extremely  loyal  and  had  enough 
confidence  to  stroll  through  the  SPCA  Wingding  wearing  a  pretty  red 
ACC  bandana.  When  Mickey,  her  adopted  mom-to-be  came  up  to  meet 
her,  the  chemistry  was  right,  and  the  two  have  been  inseparable  ever  since. 

Given  enough  time  and  someone  on  their  side,  animals  with  pljysical  or 
emotional  challenges  can  find  happy  homes.  To  join  our  foster  care 
program,  please  call  415-554-9414. 


1200  15th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

(415)  554-6364 

www.animalshelter.sfgov.org 
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animal  adoptions  •  lost  &  found 


spaying/neutering  •  dog-training  classes 
city  &  county  animal  laws  •  animal  rescue  and  investigation 
how  to  volunteer  •  upcoming  events 

animalshelter.sfgov.org 
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E  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE^AN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  CARE  AND  CONTROL 

1      Small  Animals,  Big  Hearts 

You  will  be  reading  about  some  different  tails  in  the  year  to  come:  short  fluffy  tails,  long  scaly 
tails  and  in  some  cases,  tail  feathers!  These  are  the  tails  in  SFACC's  small  animals'  room,  and 
they  are  the  inspiration  behind  the  nezv  look  of  Tails  of  the  City. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  departed  from  our  traditional  design  to  try  on  a  nevj  look.  After  hearing 
from  many  readers  that  they  missed  the  "old  Tails,"  we  decided  to  blend  the  best  aspects  of  each, 
and  invite  you  to  take  a  peek  into  our  first  issue  for  2002!  In  this  issue  you  will  find  a  plethora  of 
information  about  many  types  of  small  animals  and  news  about  exciting  programs  at  SFACC 
aimed  at  promoting  the  welfare,  education  and  adoption  of  small  an 
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Did  you  know? 

RabbiU  can  jjall  in  love. 

Rabbits  by  nature  live  together  in  groups  called  "warrens" 
where  they  share  warm  underground  dens  and 
groom  each  other  for  comfort.  House  rabbits 
today  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  companionship  within 
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your  family. 

Did  you  know? 

Guinea  pigt  can  dance. 

Guinea  pigs  do  kicks  and  jumps  when  they're  happy. 
Their  human  companions  call  this  'popcorning'. 
This  dance  is  a  sign  of  a  truly  happy  guinea  pig 
and  is  even  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  guinea  pig  is  a  part  of  a  pair 
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The  "Other"  Animals 

By  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SFACC 


W! 


"hen  you  think  of  an  animal  shelter  you 
usually  think  about  dogs  and  cats.  It  might 
surprise  you  to  know  that  San  Francisco 
Animal  Care  and  Control  impounds  over  4,000 
"other"  animals  annually.  Since  1989  over  51,000  of 
these  animals  have  passed  through  our  facility. 

The  term  "other"  has  been  used  for  many  years 
W  ,\  *  x  bv  shelters  to  delineate  animals  other  than  dogs  or 

J^^^^^^^M  cats.  A  few  decades  ago,  these  animals  w  ere  rarely 
brought  into,  accepted  by,  or  placed  for  adoption  by  most  animal  shelters. 
Shelters  were  not  equipped  with  the  special  requirements,  equipment  and 
knowledge  needed  to  properly  house  and  care  for  these  animals.  Most  places 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  pet  overpopulation  problem,  and  completely  inun- 
dated by  staggering  numbers  of  unwanted  dogs  and  cats. 

We  usually  classify  these  "other"  animals  into  broad  categories  such  as 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  rodents  or  amphibians.  Simply  stated,  we  receive 
many  guinea  pigs,  rats,  mice,  hamsters,  snakes,  turtles,  rabbits,  iguanas,  and 
birds  of  all  types.  They  come  to  us  abandoned,  lost,  abused  or  surrendered  by 
their  owners  because  they  were  indiscriminately  allowed  to  breed,  or  impulsive- 
ly bought  from  pet  stores. 

In  1994  Animal  Care  and  Control  and  The  SF/SPCA  entered  into  an  adop- 
tion agreement.  This  agreement  was  forged  from  the  goal  of  saving  the  life  of 
every  healthy  "adoptable"  dog  and  cat  brought  to  this  shelter.  Unfortunately, 
the  "other"  animals  are  not  part  of  this  agreement  and  therefore  do  not  have  the 
safety  net  afforded  to  dogs  and  cats.  Sadly,  many  of  them  must  be  put  to  death. 

This  is  why  we  started  our  small-animal  program,  a  program  that  was  born 
out  of  the  philosophy  that  every  animal  that  comes  to  our  facility  deserves  a 
chance  for  life.  We  have  designed  and  arranged  one  large  area  that  specifically 
houses  and  displays  these  animals  for  adoption.  A  number  of  dedicated  staff, 
with  the  help  of  committed  volunteers,  not  only  promotes  these  animals  but  also 
educates  the  public  on  how  to  properly  care  for  them.  It  is  extremely  important 
to  convey  the  message  and  the  understanding  that  these  animals  are  not  toys  or 
playthings.  They  are  living,  sentient  creatures  that  require  as  much  (if  not  more) 
care,  special  knowledge  and  attention  as  do  the  more  traditional  companion 
animals. 

To  help  save  the  lives  of  as  many  of  these  animals  as  possible,  we  have 
embarked  on  an  outreach  program  into  the  community.  We  are  currently  oper- 
ating a  monthly  mobile  adoption  program  with  B&B  (a  pet  supply  store  located 
on  Geary  Street  by  Funston).  Pets  Unlimited  (on  Fillmore  and  Webster  Streets) 
has  agreed  to  house  and  find  quality  homes  for  a  few  of  these  animals  at  their 
facility.  In  addition,  The  SF/SPCA  passes  out  our  literature  to  their  visitors  and 
displays  a  poster  in  their  shelter  lobby  to  promote  our  small-animal  program. 

So  when  you  hear  us  advertise  that  we  need  people  to  adopt  and  care  for 
our  City's  neediest  animals,  think  out  of  the  box,  think  about  bringing  one  of 
our  "other"  animals  into  you  life.  You  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that 
they  can  provide  as  much  companionship  and  love  as  the  more  traditional  pets. 
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Small  Mammal 


Diseases 


by  Dr.  Bing  Dilts,  Shelter  Veterinarian 


Al 


ow  that  we  are  adopting  so 
many  more  rodents,  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  share  some  basic  infor- 
mation on  the  illnesses  we  most 
commonly  see  in  these  small 
mammals. 

RABBITS:  Rabbits  get  a  variety  of  diseases, 
from  hairballs  to  head  tilt,  which  can  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  and  treat.  Rabbits  commonly  get 
abscesses  in  their  skin,  but  the  infection  can 
spread  throughout  their  body  even  if  the  abscess 
is  treated.  Rabbits  can  also  get 
urine  scald  from  sitting  in  their 
own  urine,  and  hock  sores  from 
wire-bottomed  cages.  They  can 
easily  fracture  their  back  from 
struggling  when  held  incorrect- 
ly, and  also  commonly  get  ear- 
mites,  which  can  become  life 
threatening  if  the  infection  goes 
into  the  brain.  Rabbits  can 
develop  head  tilt  from  a  variety 
of  causes  but  can  live  with  this 
condition  for  quite  a  while  if 
properly  treated.  Treatment 
will  sometimes  cure  them, 
but  sometimes  not.  They  are 
susceptible  to  respiratory  infec- 
tions, gastrointestinal  infections  and  hairballs. 
They  can  have  skin  mites  and  behavior  problems 
that  cause  them  to  pull  out  their  fur.  The  females 
typically  develop  uterine  masses  in  later  life  if 
not  spayed. 

The  most  common  problem  of  rabbits  we 
see  at  ACC  is  earmites. 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Guinea  pigs  are  also 
susceptible  to  respiratory  and  gastrointestinal 
infections;  their  gastrointestinal  tract  is  similar 


to  that  of  rabbits.  Guinea  pigs  can  get  abscesses, 
but  the  condition  is  not  as  common  as  in  rabbits. 
Guinea  pigs  can  catch  ringworm  (more  common 
than  in  the  rabbit)  and  mites  of  the  skin.  They 
also  can  develop  vitamin  imbalance  if  fed  the 
wrong  food;  they  especially  require  a  dietary 
source  of  vitamin  C.  The  females  can  develop 
cystic  ovaries  later  in  life  if  not  spayed,  and  if 
bred  for  the  first  time  later  in  life  may  have 
problems  giving  birth,  due  to  a  smaller  birth 
canal.  The  most  common  problem  we  see  in 
guinea  pigs  at  ACC  is  skin  diseases. 

RATS:  Rats  are  very 
susceptible  to  respiratory 
infections.  Tumors  of  the 
mammary  glands  are  also 
extremely  common  in  female 
rats;  this  is  a  good  reason  to 
have  them  spayed  early  in  life. 
Rats  can  get  abscesses,  but  not 
as  commonly  as  rabbits.  The 
gastrointestinal  tract  of  a  rat 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  pig,  so 
digestive  infections  are  not  as 
common  as  in  the  guinea  pig 
and  rabbit.  Rats  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  skin  mites  and  can 
occasionally  get  ringworm.  In 
later  life,  kidney  disease  can  be 
seen.  The  most  common  problem  that  we  see  in 
rats  at  ACC  is  tumors. 

If  you  have  a  small  mammal,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  make  sure  that  you  become  familiar  with  a 
veterinarian  ivho  has  the  expertise  to  provide 
proper  treatment  if  he/she  gets  sick  or  injured. 
Call  around  to  find  a  vet  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  handle  these  delicate,  and  sometimes 
medically  difficult,  creatures. 
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HEN-PALS 

Adopt  a 

leathered  friend 


C^k   hickens  show  up  at  Animal  Care 
\  and  Control  almost  weekly.  We 
always  hope  an  adopter  will 
come  in  to  offer  a  safe  and  comfort- 
able home  for  one  or  two.  Most  chick- 
ens come  to  us  as  "strays,"  or  lost  animals. 
We  hold  them  for  the  5-day  stray  period,  and  then 
place  them  for  adoption.  These  beautiful  birds  may 
seem  a  bit  out  of  place  in  our  urban  environment, 
but  actually,  they  can  be  very  happy  in  a  yard, 
provided  they  receive  both  the  freedom  and 
protection  they  need. 

Most  people  may  not  know  how  social  and 
communicative  chickens  are.  They  offer  a  perfect 
lift  for  your  spirits.  They  love  to  chat,  listen  and 
follow  you  around.  They  enjoy  getting  involved  in 
whatever  might  be  happening  around  them.  In  our 
Small  Animal  Room,  volunteers  and  staff  let  the 
chickens  out  of  their  kennels  for  recreation  several 
times  a  week.  We  are  entertained  by  and  love  to 
watch  them  as  they  explore  the  room  and  animals 
in  neighboring  cages. 

We  appreciate  the  volunteers  and  adopters  who 
have  such  love  to  give  these  homeless  "farm"  birds 
who  arrive  at  our  door.  We  are  the  only  shelter  in 
San  Francisco  accepting  birds  and  receive  a  variety 
of  chickens,  white  pigeons,  doves,  chukkars,  ducks 
and  pheasants  who  have  strayed  from  situations 
where  they  were  probably  being  kept  for  food. 
Once  you  have  met  with  a  cheery  chicken  like 
Clara,  Rosa  or  Funky,  or  the  precious  little  blind 
Helen,  it's  hard  to  imagine  not  falling  in  love! 
We  hope  more  and  more  people  will  discover  the 
engaging  qualities  of  chickens  and  want  to  share 
their  yards  with  these  sweet  and  gentle  birds  who 
have  been  abandoned  at  Animal  Care  &  Control. 


Melissa  Flower 
Volunteer  Services  & 
Community  Affairs  Coordinat( 


Volunteer,  Leslie  Kornblatt  and  Juliet 

Since  "Hen-Pals"  first  ran  in  it's  entirety,  Tails  of 
the  City,  summer  1999,  our  adoption  rate  for  chickens 
has  grown  steadily.  We  thank  those  people  who  have 
taken  chickens  into  their  families. 
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SFACC  Models  Population 
Control  for  Little  Ones 
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Rats,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  rabbits,  birds  and 
reptiles  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and 
Control  daily.  Most  are  surrendered  and  some  are 
ind  stray.  The  vast  majority  of  these  animals  were  origi- 
lly  purchased  at  pet  stores,  where  small  animals  are  bred 
d  marketed  by  the  thousands  as  "pocket  pets."  Far  from 
eiving  humane  care  they  are  kept  in  small  cages,  often 
jwded  in  with  others,  and  without  proper  food,  water, 
dding,  shelter  or  companionship.  They  are  considered 
rchandise  to  be  sold  as  playthings  for  children  or  as 
naments  to  display  in  a  cage. 

Conditions  in  breeding  facilities  for  rodents,  rabbits, 
rds  and  reptiles  are  often  worse  than  puppy  mills  and 
less  accountable  to  any  regulatory  agencies.  Whether 
ming  from  a  huge  supplier  or  a  backyard 
eeder,  the  animals  in  pet  stores  are  usually 
ctims  of  mass  production.  While  thousands 
rive  at  pet  stores,  thousands  more  die  in 
ansit.  Pet  stores  also  breed  their  own  animals 
huge  tanks,  piling  them  together  for  snake 
od,  and  placing  some  in  separate  tanks  or 
ges  for  sale  as  pets. 

When  surveying  why  most  rodents  are 
irrendered  to  our  shelter,  the  following 
■asons  are  most  commonly  given:  the  kids  are  no  longer 
iterested;  they  were  classroom  pets  and  the  school  year 
over;  they  were  being  bred  for  snake  food;  and,  my 
ersonal  favorite,  they  were  sold  a  male  and  female  at 
le  store  and  now  they  have  too  many!  Occasionally,  a 
shavior  issue  such  as  fear  biting  may  have  developed, 
his  is  not  surprising  since  inadequate  education  is  usually 
iven  by  pet  stores  about  these  animals'  need  for  gentle 
andling,  socialization  and  activity,  space  and  housing, 
ealth  and  nutrition,  not  to  mention  an  understanding 
f  commitment. 

ACC  is  the  open-door  animal  shelter  for  San  Francisco 
nd  the  only  one  accepting  animals  other  than  dogs  and 
its.  In  order  to  decrease  the  number  of  small  animals 
Jthanized,  we  decided  years  ago  to  build  an  active, 
rogressive  adoption  program  for  small  mammals,  birds, 
>wl  and  select  reptiles.  Knowing  that  birth  control  is  an 
'.tegral  part  of  the  success  of  an  adoption  program,  our 
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veterinarian,  Dr.  Bing  Dilts,  set  out  to  learn  to  spay  and 
neuter  our  small  mammals,  species  by  species.  Many 
private  veterinarians  perform  these  surgeries  as  well,  but 
at  a  cost  that  is  prohibitive  for  many  people.  We  receive 
calls  regularly  from  owner/ guardians  asking  where  they 
can  find  low  cost  spay/neuter  for  their  rabbit  or  rodent. 
Fortunately,  there  are  a  couple  of  low-cost  clinics  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  San  Francisco. 

We  currently  spay  and  neuter  rabbits,  rats,  male 
guinea  pigs  and  some  male  mice,  with  female  guinea 
pigs  and  hamsters  soon  to  follow.  The  health  benefits  to 
the  animals  are  numerous,  including  the  elimination  of 
uterine,  ovarian  and  testicular  cancer,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  mammary  tumors.  Behavioral  benefits  include 
decreased  marking  and  general  mellowing  out.  Neutered 
male  rats,  for  instance,  make  great  partners  for 
females.  One  of  the  biggest  rewards  for  us  is  to 
see  male  and  female  pairs  reunited  after  surgery. 
Previously,  these  bonded  pairs  would  have  been 
permanently  separated  upon  arriving  here  and 
never  see  each  other  again.  Recently,  our  first 
male  mouse  was  altered  just  so  he  and  his  female 
pal  could  go  to  their  new  home  together. 
Our  adoption  rates  have  grown  steadily  since 
we  began  the  small  animal  spay/neuter  program,  increas- 
ing from  about  20%  to  40%.  Adopters  are  now  far  more 
likely  to  adopt  two  animals,  so  that  animals  will  more 
often  have  others  for  companionship.  We  also  find  scores 
of  homes  with  adopters  who  already  have  a  resident 
animal  and  can  now  add  a  new  animal  to  their  family 
without  the  risk  of  them  reproducing. 

When  an  animal  shelter  or  rescue  foundation  adopts 
out  small  mammals  that  are  spayed  and  neutered,  they 
send  a  vital  message  to  the  public:  that  preventing  births  is 
basic  to  responsible  animal  care.  And,  as  more  and  more 
people  acquire  knowledge  and  awareness  about  small 
animals,  a  broader  message  is  also  widely  disseminated: 
that  all  companion  animals  require  and  deserve  the  best 
possible  care  and  attention  we  can  give  them. 


By  Melissa  Flower, 
Volunteer  Services  & 
Community  Affairs  Coordinator 
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Test  Your 
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Marcy  Schaaf,  ACC  Small  Animal  Volunteer 
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I :  Rabbits  make  great  indoor 
companions. 
True 
False 


2:  If  you  have  only  one  rabbit,  it 
should  still  be  spayed  or  neutered. 
True 
False 

3:  Rabbits  are  good  pets  for  young 
children. 
True 
False 

4:  Lops  are  the  gentlest  rabbits.  Small 
rabbits,  like  dwarfs,  are  easiest  and 
cutest.  Big  rabbits  need  much 
more  space  than  small  rabbits. 

True 

False 

5:  Rabbits  are  vegetarian. 
True 
False 

6:  Rabbits  do  not  get  euthanized  at 
animal  shelters. 
True 
False 
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rabbits  are  amazingly  cute,  but  how  much  do  you  REALLY  know  about 
is  test  to  find  out. 


1 1  TRUE.  Rabbits  are  small,  quiet,  easily  litter 
ix  trained  and  don't  need  to  be  walked!  Rabbits 
at  live  indoors  as  part  of  the  family  are  safer, 
althier  and  happier.  Many  rabbits  also  get  along 
th  cats  and  well-behaved  dogs;  supervised  intro- 
lctions  are  a  must.  Outdoor  rabbits  must  survive 
d  weather,  parasites,  loneliness  and  predators, 
ch  as  raccoons,  hawks,  feral  cats,  street  rats  and 
gs.  House  rabbits  live  longer  and  are  better 
mpanions  when  they  live  inside  with  you. 
mny-proof  your  house  and  cover  your  electrical 
ires.  Plus,  get  them  bunny  toys  to  play  with! 

2  I  TRUE.  In  addition  to  stopping  pet  over- 
Dpulation,  all  rabbits  should  be  spayed  and 
mteredfor  both  health  and  behavioral  reasons. 
emale  rabbits  that  are  not  spayed  tend  to  be 
;5gressive  and  territorial;  they  also  run  an  approx- 
imately 85%  chance  of  getting  cancer  by  the  time 
iey  are  three  years  old.  Male  rabbits  should  be 
eutered  to  minimize  the  chances  of  spraying  and 
^gressiveness.  Make  sure  you  go  to  a  vet  who 
;gularly  treats  rabbits. 

3  I  Generally,  the  answer  is  FALSE.  Rabbits 
nd  children  under  8  years  old  are  usually  not  a 
ood  match.  However,  it  depends  on  the  rabbit 
nd  the  child.  Rabbits  prefer  a  quiet  environment, 
nd  typically  don't  like  to  be  picked  up  and  held, 
lany  children  (and  parents)  expect  a  rabbit  to  be  a 
ocile,  cuddly  animal  that  can  be  held  and  carried 
round  like  a  stuffed  animal.  Many  rabbits  end  up 
t  shelters  if  they  scratch  or  nip  when  being  held, 
labbits  like  it  when  you  sit  down  on  the  floor  at 
heir  level. 

4  I  FALSE.  FALSE.  FALSE.  These  are  a  few 

>f  the  common  misconceptions  about  rabbits.  Each 
abbit  has  a  very  special,  individual  personality, 
xst  like  a  cat  or  a  dog.  Lops  are  not  more  gentle 
han  other  rabbits.  Small  rabbits,  like  dwarfs, 


sometimes  need  more  room  than  bigger  rabbits, 
such  as  the  New  Zealand  Whites.  Bigger  rabbits 
are  often  more  relaxed  and  less  active  than  their 
smaller  counterparts.  Don't  overlook  these  gentle 
giants  when  you  adopt! 

5  •  TRUE  Actually,  rabbits  are  vegan  and  do 
not  eat  any  animal  products.  The  ideal  rabbit  diet 
consists  of  a  small  amount  of  pellets  (preferably 
Oxbow  brand  Timothy  pellets),  hay  at  all  times 
(Timothy  hay,  Orchard  Grass  or  Oat  hay  are  best; 
avoid  alfalfa  hay),  and  lots  of  fresh  leafy  veggies, 
such  as  cilantro,  dandelion  greens,  mint,  parsley, 
basil,  dill,  and  bok  choy. 

6  •  Sadly,  the  answer  is  FALSE.  According  to 
the  ASPCA,  rabbits  are  the  third  most  frequently 
euthanized  animals  after  cats  and  dogs.  Many 
people  buy  rabbits  at  pet  stores  or  as  Easter  pre- 
sents and  then  dump  them  when  the  novelty  wears 
off.  It  is  illegal  for  pet  stores  in  San  Francisco  to 
sell  rabbits.  Before  buying  any  animal  from  a  pet 
store,  consider  adopting  from  a  shelter  or  rescue 
group  and  help  save  a  life. 

So,  how  did  you  do? 

Rabbits  make  great  indoor  companions  for 
many  people,  but  not  for  everyone.  They  are 
highly  intelligent,  curious,  playful,  cute  and 
friendly.  They  also  need  toys  and  attention, 
or  they  may  chew  your  unprotected  wires  or 
furniture,  which  isn't  so  cute. 

Marcy  Schaaf  is  a  primary  foster  parent  for 
ACC's  rabbits.  For  information  on  adopting  a 
foster  rabbit  and  rabbit  care,  contact  Marcv  at 
415-388-2790,  or  send  an  email  to  SaveABunny 
©aol.com  or  www.SaveABunnv.com,  an  Official 
Foster  Center  for  the  House  Rabbit  Societv. 
Another  excellent  source  for  rabbit  information 
is  www.rabbit.org,  the  national  House  Rabbit 
Society  web  site. 
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Mobile  Adoptions  +- 
for  the  Little  Ones  m 

Melissa  Flower,  Cindy  Schwartz  and  Sarah  Krummel 
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The  task  of  finding  good  homes  for  SFACC's  small 
animals  constitutes  a  unique  and  arduous  challenge. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  how  many  small 
animals,  from  rabbits  to  rats,  are  housed  in  the 
shelter,  and  many  more  people  are  uneducated 
about  proper  small-animal  care.  Volunteers  work  with  dedication 
to  educate  potential  adopters  but  the  number  of  volunteers  is 
small.  Absent  public  awareness  and  volunteer  support,  the  small 
animals  consistently  have  the  highest  euthanasia  rates  in  the 
shelter. 

Setting  out  to  meet  the  difficult  challenge  imposed  by  these 
limitations,  a  group  of  ACC's  dedicated  small-animal  volunteers 
launched  a  program  in  October  to  establish  Small  Animal  Mobile 
Adoption  and  Education  Stations  at  select  community  sites. 
Coordinated  by  Sabrina  Simmons  and  Cindy  Schwartz  and 
staffed  by  knowledgeable  volunteers,  in  cooperation  with 
local  businesses,  these  stations  provide  outreach  adoption  and 
small-animal  care  information.  They  also  serve  to  recruit  new 
volunteers  for  the  small-animal  program  and  the  entire  ACC. 

Initially,  the  program  is  focusing  on  placing  the  foster 
animals  that  volunteers  take  into  their  homes  when  their  time 
runs  out  at  ACC.  The  adoption  of  these  animals  allows  volun- 
teers to  take  in  additional  fosters,  thereby  freeing  shelter  space 
for  incoming  small  animals.  As  these  small  animals  move  out 
of  their  foster  homes  and  into  the  community,  they  increase  the 
general  public's  awareness  of  proper  animal  care  and  housing 
and  of  the  availability  of  small  animals  at  the  shelter. 

The  aim  of  this  new  program  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
small  animals  adopted  from  ACC  -  and,  more  importantly,  to 
expand  the  number  of  households  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
available  for  additional  animal  companions. 


If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  this  program,  please  contact  the 
Volunteer  Services  office  at:  415.554.9414 
The  current  site  of  the  Small  Animal  mobile  Adoptions  is  at  B&B  Pet  Supplies 

located  at  4820  Geary  Blvd. 
Please  check  the  ACC  web  site  for  upcoming  dates  and  locations! 


SO,  PUT  ON  A  PURPLE  SMOCK 
%AND  CHOP  SOME  VEGGIES! 

LJk    by  Melissa  Flower,  Volunteer  Coordinator  4 


he  action  in  room  225,  where  our 
small  animals  reside,  may  not 
make  headlines,  but  the  stories 
happening  in  there  are  full  of  spice 
and  drama  for  our  volunteers. 
Even  the  subtlest  changes  can 
use  a  sensation.  When  a  scared  guinea  pig  arrives,  hiding 
1  day  in  her  house,  too  terrified  to  be  curious,  volunteers 
ve  her  treats,  socialize,  soothe  and  encourage  her.  Enduring 
lifetime  of  stress  resulting  from  being  bred,  transported  and 
i)ld  for  profit,  then  dumped  at  the  shelter  after  a  child  loses 
iiterest,  a  guinea  pig  has  little  basis  for  trusting  humans.  Our 
plunteers  will  carefully  nurture  her  and  help  re-build  her 
just  with  gentle  handling,  exercise  and  yummy  treats.  They 
now  how  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  these  sensitive  animals 
tho  weigh  mere  ounces  and  have  no  control  over  their  lives. 

We  are  in  need  of  small  animal  volunteers.  If  you  would 
ke  to  volunteer  with  our  small  animals,  we  simply  ask  for 
wo  hours  of  your  time  each  week,  and  a  commitment  of  six 
nonths.  Among  our  volunteers,  there  are  many  who  have 
Dcused  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  certain  types  of  animals. 

all  share  our  information  with  each  other  so  you'll  have 
ie  opportunity  to  become  quite  educated  about  these  caged 
ompanions.  You  will  find  out,  for  instance,  that  rabbits  really 
I  on't  like  to  be  held  or  handled  too  much,  generally  prefer- 
ing  to  putter  around  on  their  own  in  a  stimulating  environ- 
lent  with  safe  toys.  In  general,  they  are  socially  indepen- 
ent.  Rats,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  riding  on  your  shoulder 
nd  hiding  under  your  hair  or  collar.  They  are  the  social 
utterflies  of  the  small  animal  room  and  would  love  to  have 
ou  in  for  a  weekly  gossip  session. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  mix  and  mingle 
/ith  our  rodents,  rabbits,  reptiles  and  birds,  please  call 
15-554-9414  or  e-mail  melissa  flower@ci.sf.ca.us 
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by  Jessica  Young, 
Animal  Care  Attendant 
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hickens  in  San  Francisco?  Thi 
was  one  of  the  first  surprises  I 
encountered  when  I  began 
working  at  SFACC.  I  mean, 
who  would  expect  to  find  stray  barnyard 
fowl  in  the  city!  Yet  we  regularly  have 
chickens  up  for  adoption  at  our  shelter  an 
have  had  many  more  "exotics"  (in  terms  c 
"city  animals")  pass  through  our  doors. 

For  instance,  once  we  had  a  150  lb. 
Barbados  Black  Bellied  Ram  impounded 
after  he  was  found  walking  down  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  tasting  citizens'  rosebushes.  The  next  unusual 
animal  to  arrive  at  the  shelter  was  an  enormous  black  Pot 
Bellied  pig!  The  dogs  here  didn't  know  what  to  think  of 
her  oinks  and  squeals!  I  remember  thinking:  "If  only  I 
lived  on  a  farm!" 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  I've  always  wanted  to  live 
on  a  big  piece  of  property  surrounded  by  critters  of  all 
types.  This  became  a  reality  earlier  this  year.  Since  then, 
many  of  the  residents  of  "Green  Acres"  have  come  from 
SFACC.  First  to  come  home  with  me  was  a  Guinea  Fowl 
now  named  "Funky  Chicken".  Visualize  a  turkey,  a  pheas 
ant  and  a  quail  all  mixed  together,  and  then  imagine  the 
sound  of  a  rusty  old  swing  set  -  that's  a  Guinea  Fowl! 
She  is  great  at  keeping  the  farm  free  of  ticks  and  bees. 

Next  to  arrive  at  the  shelter  were  three  Nubian  GOA' 
"Hannah"  and  her  two  kids,  "Lenny  &  Susannah",  were 
brought  to  SFACC  after  the  vehicle  they  were  living  in  we 
towed.  The  goats  stayed  at  our  shelter  for  over  a  week 

where  they 

^KfSf  eni°yeddaily 

jjFggMjy*      romps  in  our  pai 
When  their  owner 
did  not  come  back  for 
them,  I  adopted  the  trio  ai 
home  they  came  to  join  the! 
growing  herd! 

The  "Green  Acres" 
crew  has  increased  consider  ! 
ably;  the  majority  of  the  animals  were 
bound  for  someone's  dinner  plate,  or 
worse!  Aside  from  the  two  cockatiels 
(Bob  and  Alice-  both  adopted  from 
SFACC),  and  two  dogs  (Tucker  and 
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le  Kids  with  Christmas 

Jima-a  HUGE  160  lb.  mastiff  usually  found  with 
iildren  hanging  all  over  her),  our  herd  is  now  made 
I  of  six  goats  (Hannah,  Susannah,  Lenny,  Squiggy, 
^jinny  &  Jesse),  one  calf  (Stewart  -  who  was  intended 
become  a  veal  dinner!),  one  Guinea  fowl  (Funky 
■ucken),  one  duck  (Bluey),  two  horses  (Christmas  - 
>4  year  old  retired  racehorse,  and  my  most  recent 
scue,  August  -  a  gorgeous  Paint  horse  that  I  rescued 
e  day  before  she  was  to  be  shipped  out  to  become 
saks  and  dog  food!),  and  two  young  sheep  (Jason  & 
.;eLee).  The  two  lambs  were  recently  rescued  from  a 
oup  of  over  75  sheep  that  were  shipped  by  their 
vner  to  the  livestock  auction  (which  is  where  animals 
e  sold  for  slaughter)  after  being  discovered  in  a  San 
ancisco  junk-yard!! 

So  although  I  have  to  feed  and  care  for  many 
limals  before  and  after  work  (where  I  feed  and  care 
r  many  other  animals),  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  any- 
ing.  It  just  goes  to  show  you  that  it's  not  just  cats 
id  dogs  that  make  good  pets!  Please  come  in  to  ACC 
id  check  out  the  assortment  of  "exotic  animals"  that 
"e  available  for  adoption.  And  even  though  they  may 
Dt  neigh,  baa  or  moo,  you  could  perhaps  find  a  new 
iend  for  your  own  farm!  And  in  the  meantime,  any 
:her  farm  critters  coming  into  SFACC  might  just  find 
leir  way  to  my  house,  'cuz:  "Green  Acres  is  the  place 
i  be,  faaaaarm  livin'  is  the  life  for  me..." 


flf    Find  Your  New 
a>     Best  Friend  at  the 
g        3rd  Annual 


Valentine 
Adoption  Fair 

Sunday,  February  10th 
11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
at  Animal  Care  8  Control 

1200  15th  Street 
8  The  San  Francisco  SPCA 
243  Alabama  Street 
"Cupid's  Lane" 

for  more  information: 

415-554-9414 
animalshelter.sfgov.org 

•  Singles  Bar 

•  Volunteer  Info   V  /  " 

•  Kissing  Booth 

•  Pet  Products  8  Services 

•  Animal  Rescue  Croups 

•  Visit  the  Tunnel  of  Love 
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1 200  1 5th  Street  at  Harrison 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 03 
(415)  554-6364 


TAILSoip 


School 

SF  Library  Excelsior  Branch 

4400  Mission 

San  Francisco  CA  94112 


Visit  Our  Website  for; 


•  animal  adoptions 
•  lost  &  found 
•  spaying/neutering  infjo 
•  dog-training  classes 
•  city  &  county  animal  laws 
•  animal  rescue  and  investigation 
•  how  to  volunteer  •  upcoming  evenu 
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HE  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  CARE  AND  CONTROL 


DOGS  and  the  CITY 

Melissa  Flower,  Community  Affairs  Coordinator 


assie  was  a  big  dog.  Rin  Tin  Tin  was  a  big  dog.  So  were  Neal,  Hooch,  Old  Yeller 
and  Petey.  We  have  cohabited  with  dogs  of  all  sizes  for  centuries,  in  work  and  in 
play.  Now,  after  so  much  has  been  broadcast,  written  and  discussed  about  the 
tragic  death  of  Diane  Whipple  and  recent  convictions  of  Robert  Noel  and  Marjorie 
Knoller,  big  dogs  are  suddenly  under  attack.  And,  although  this  horrible  incident  was  an 
anomaly,  a  generalized  fear  of  big  dogs  has  arisen  throughout  the  city. 

We  should  all  remember  that  San  Francisco  is  a  safe  city,  and  home  to  thousands  of  dogs, 
big  and  small.  With  parks,  beaches,  stairways  and  miles  of  diverse  terrain,  our  city  is  a  great 
place  for  people  and  their  dogs. 

To  help  quell  this  mood  of  hysteria  and  regain  perspective,  we  remind  our  citizens  of  the 
following  facts: 

N  SAN  FRANC.SCO:  DOCUMENTS  DEPT. 

•  The  number  of  dog  bites  has  steadily  decreased  every  year. 

•  People  who  have  dogs  are  better  educated  about  dog  behavior  and  attend  training 
classes  with  their  dogs  more  than  ever  before. 

•  Dog-related  businesses  are  booming,  with  day  care  facilities,  walkers, 
boutique  bakeries,  groomers,  trainers  and  other  products  and  services 

springing  up  all  over. 

More  dogs  are  spayed  and  neutered. 
More  dogs  are  licensed  and  vaccinated. 
More  dogs  visit  veterinarians. 


JUL  1  7  2002 


.SAN  FRANCISCO 
BLIC  LIBRARY 


With  our  mild  weather  and  many  off-leash 
recreation  areas,  dogs  get  lots  of  exercise  and  have 
ample  opportunity  to  socialize  with  people  and  other 
dogs.  Regular  interaction  with  different  playgroups 
in  different  locations,  and  introductions  to  many  dif- 
ferent people  are  key  elements  in  building  your  dog's 
confidence  and  keeping  his  energy  balanced. 
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A  Chance  for  life... 
Where  do  we  draw 
the  line? 

By  Carl  Friedman,  Director,  SFACC 
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lo  a  large  extent,  for  dogs  and  cats,  San 
Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control  has 
become  a  victim  of  its  own  adoption  success 
es.  Kittens,  puppies,  golden  retrievers  and  other 
highly  desirable  dogs  and  cats  are  at  a  premium. 
«  Just  a  decade  ago,  this  was  not  so.  At  that  time, 
T^iS^M      during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  boxes  of 
:  t  ,  /     Hp  kittens  and  puppies  were  routinely  left  at  our  front 

\  y        .       door.  Although  we  were  able  to  place  most,  many 
yMHMBMI  others  had  to  be  humanely  put  to  death.  The  pet 
overpopulation  problem  was  staggering  and  constantly  overwhelming. 

Fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  this  doesn't  happen  anymore.  New 
policies,  programs  (including  Spay/Neuter),  state  and  local  laws,  a  more 
responsible  and  better  educated  public,  and  partnerships  with  other  anima  mid 
welfare  organizations,  have  made  this  city  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  i 
you  happen  to  be  a  stray,  abandoned  or  neglected  animal. 

Consequently,  things  are  now  different  from  the  past;  while  the  highly 
adoptable  animals  are  at  a  premium  and  very  easy  to  find  homes  for,  we 
are  left  with  much  harder-to-place  animals,  mostly  dogs.  Many  of  them 
are  victims  of  irresponsible  or  neglectful  owners  or  other  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  Whether  they  are  a  certain  breed  or  a  variety  of 
mixes,  they  all  share  common  traits.  They  tend  to  be  large,  undersocialized 
and  fearful,  and  they  come  to  us  with  a  multitude  of  behavior  problems 
and/ or  unknown  histories.  They  also  do  not  enjoy  the  assurance  of  a  safet) 
net,  as  many  other  animals  do  under  our  adoption  pact  agreement. 

The  challenge  for  us  now  is:  what  to  do  with  them?  Ten  years  ago, 
this  would  not  have  been  an  issue.  They  simply  had  no  chance;  our  efforts 
were  directed  at  placing  the  animals  without  these  "flaws."  But  times  have 
changed  and  due  to  a  combination  of  our  successes  and  other  current 
circumstances,  we  find  ourselves  with  more  and  more  of  these  needier 
animals;  animals  that  have  potential  problems,  the  ones  that  are  harder  to 
place.  These  are  our  special  needs  animals. 

Last  year's  dog  mauling  of  Diane  Whipple,  and  several  other  recent 
animal-related  deaths  and  injuries,  have  compounded  this  issue.  Since 
public  protection  is  our  primary  mission  we  realize  that  we  cannot  offer 
for  adoption  any  animal  that  might  pose  a  danger  to  the  public. 

Behavior  screening  that  will  decide  an  animal's  fate  is  a  very  emotiona 
and  difficult  task,  with  the  outcome  being  literally  life  or  death.  For 
extremely  sick,  injured,  suffering,  or  very  aggressive  ones,  most  people 
would  agree  that  euthanasia  is  warranted.  However,  there  is  a  large  gray 
area  and  many  of  these  animals  are  on  the  fringe.  They  might  be  a  little 
skittish,  distant,  fearful,  wary  of  people,  but  certainly  not  aggressive.  Thest 
could  wind  up  being  a  great  companion  animal  if  they  were  to  go  into  the 
right  home.  Or  they  could  be  a  disaster  if  placed  with  the  wrong  people. 

And  now  we  struggle  with  each  decision.  Will  it  be  life  or  death?  Do 
we  take  the  chance  of  trying  to  place  these  animals  or  do  we  take  the  safe 
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HEAT  STROKE 

by  Dr.  Bing  Dilts,  Shelter  Veterinarian 


/ay  out  by  putting  them  to  death?  Recently  I 
eceived  an  anonymous  voicemail  from  a  citizen 
unenting  a  letter  to  the  editor  I  had  written  about 
ae  virtues  of  large  dogs.  He  said:  "It  is  your 
esponsibility  to  keep  the  public  safe,  and  all  big 
ogs  pose  a  potential  risk  and  should  be  destroyed." 
say  to  him:  killing  animals  because  of  their  size  or 
reed  is  not  the  answer.  Nor  do  I  find  it  acceptable. 

For  a  moment,  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
rying  to  decide  which  animals  must  live  or  die, 
onstantly  being  second-guessed  by  animal  advo- 
ates  and  sometimes  even  by  your  own  co-workers; 
aving  to  take  into  consideration  such  issues  as 
vailable  resources  and  the  potential  for  liability, 
et  trying  to  maintain  that  elusive  balance  between 
rotecting  the  public  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
ach  and  every  animal  a  chance  for  life. 

This  is  one  of  the  challenges  we  face  as  we 
nter  our  fourteenth  year  of  operation.  Frankly,  it  is 
challenge  I  never  thought  we  would  be  successful 
nough  to  encounter. 

On  the  eve  of  our  thirteenth  birthday,  I 
vould  like  to  offer  my  deepest  thanks  to  the  best 
:o-workers  anyone  could  ever  hope  for,  many  of 
vhom  have  the  first-line  responsibility  for  taking 
)n  these  issues  each  and  every  day.  I  also  admire 
mmensely  the  cadre  of  volunteers  that  constantly 
nhances  the  quality  of  life  for  our  animals,  while 
ontinuing  to  make  us  better  and  better.  And  of 
:ourse,  my  sincere  appreciation  goes  out  to  the 
»an  Francisco  community,  which  has  shown 
werwhelming  support  for  our  causes. 


ince  summer  is  upon  us,  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  talk  about  a  summer 
problem  that  we  see  often  at  SFACC:  heat 
stroke.  Heat  stroke  (hyperthermia)  is  an 
elevation  of  body  temperature  due  to  the 
failure  of  an  animal's  body  to  dissipate 
excessive  heat.  This  usually  happens  on  hot 
days,  but  can  also  occur  if  an  animal  is 
placed  in  a  hot  environment  for  a  long  time  without  access  to  air 
movement  or  water.  Typically,  we  at  SFACC  see  heat  stroke  in  dogs 
left  in  cars,  but  we  have  also  seen  it  when  a  dog  is  exercised  to 
excess  on  a  warm  day,  or  is  tied  up  in  the  sun  on  a  warm  day 
without  access  to  shade.  Hyperthermia  can  easily  be  fatal. 

The  signs  of  heat  stroke  are:  excessive  panting,  increased 
salivation,  body  temperature  over  102.5  F  (typically  over  104  F), 
red  gums  and  a  high  heart  rate.  Vomiting,  diarrhea  and  seizures 
can  also  be  seen.  If  the  animal  is  not  removed  from  the  hot  envi- 
ronment, the  body  temperature  can  rise  to  106  F  or  higher.  At  this 
point,  brain  damage  and  seizures  can  occur.  Death  can  result  if  the 
body  temperature  is  not  brought  down  quickly.  Treatment  is 
simple:  cool  off  the  animal!  This  can  be  achieved  with  cold-water 
soaks  with  a  hose,  fanning  the  animal,  offering  cool  water  to  drink, 
putting  the  animal  in  the  shade  and  even  on  ice  bricks;  all  these 
actions  will  help  to  decrease  its  temperature.  If  the  animal's  tem- 
perature is  over  104.5,  intravenous  fluids  can  also  assist  in  revers- 
ing the  dehydration  that  may  often  accompany  heat  stroke.  The 
intravenous  fluids  also  help  treat  any  shock  problems  the  animal 
may  have.  The  key  is  to  cool  the  animal  down  quickly.  However, 
stop  cooling  the  animal  when  its  temperature  gets  to  103  because, 
sometimes,  the  body  takes  time  to  recover,  and  some  animal's  tem- 
perature may  dip  below  normal  (hypothermia)  due  to  excessive 
cooling.  Normally,  after  cooling  and  resting,  the  animal  will 
be  fully  recovered. 

There  are  simple  ways  to  prevent  heat  stroke.  Having 
longhaired  animals  shaved  down  for  the  summer  is  a  good 
way  to  help  them  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  Never  leave  your 
dog  in  the  car  in  the  sun,  even  on  a  cool  day.  Temperatures  inside 
cars  in  the  sun  can  easily  climb  to  over  100  F,  even  if  the  outside 
temperature  is  in  the  70's.  Make  sure  that  your  animal  has  access 
to  clean,  cool  water  at  all  times.  Never  tie  your  animal  out  in  the 
sun  without  giving  it  a  shady  place  into  which  it  can  retreat.  Don't 
run  your  dog  during  hot  days,  and  take  care  that  your  dog  doesn't 
over-exercise  itself  on  hot  days.  If  you  take  your  dog  out  for  a  long 
walk,  make  sure  to  stop  and  give  it  some  water  every  now  and 
then.  Prevention  of  hyperthermia  takes  forethought,  but  is  far 
better  than  dealing  with  the  problem  when  it  arises. 
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Nancy  Barnett 


Animal  Care  Attendant 
Nancy  began  working  at  ACC  as 
a  dedicated  dog  volunteer.  For 
almost  two  years,  Nancy  spent 
many  hours  a  week  walking  our 
dogs  and  assisting  with  adop- 
tions. Nancy  also  became  a  foster 
parent,  caring  for  several  dogs  with  special  needs.  One 
of  those  dogs,  Katie,  became  Nancy's  own  special  girl. 
The  more  time  she  spent  here,  the  more  interested  she 
became  in  joining  our  paid  staff.  Nancy  appreciates  the 
broad  education  she  is  getting  about  all  of  the  types  of 
animals  we  receive.  "Every  day  I  learn  something,  espe- 
cially about  the  small  animals."  Nancy  is  committed  to 
her  work  with  animals  and  passionate  about  helping 
them  find  homes." 

Nakiesha  Brown 

Shelter  Service 
Representative 

I  Nakiesha,  our  newest  Shelter 
Service  Representative  says, 
"My  love  for  helping  people 
has  brought  me  into  the  field  of 
Customer  Service,  and  has  pre- 
pared me  for  this  great  opportunity.  In  the  short  time  I 
have  been  at  the  shelter,  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  differ- 
ent functions  that  make  our  City's  shelter  run  smoothly  & 
effectively."  Having  majored  in  Sociology  at  UC  Berkeley, 
Nakiesha  has  also  developed  people  skills  that  assist  her 
when  dealing  with  day  to  day  questions  from  our  resi- 
dents have  concerning  their  animals.  "I  am  very  happy  to 
be  part  of  the  great  staff  at  Animal  Care  &  Control,  and  to 
have  the  chance  to  service  our  community." 

Tito  Balolong 

Animal  Care  Attendant 

On  his  first  day  aboard  ACC, 
Tito,  a  brand  new  Animal  Care 
Attendant,  had  feelings  of  both 
fear  and  excitement.  He  was 
excited  about  being  in  a  new  job; 
a  new  world,  and  a  bit  fearful  of 
the  unknown  challenges  and  expectations  working  for  a 
new  boss  may  bring.  Thanks  to  several  years  experience 
working  at  UCSF,  though,  the  transition  went  very 
smoothly.  "I  found  my  new  boss  to  be  such  a  nice, 


professional  person.  My  trainer,  Josefino  Froyalde,  was 
very  patient  as  he  showed  me  the  ropes.  After  just  three 
months  on  the  job,  I  can  work  comfortably  and  with 
much  confidence."  Tito  looks  forward  to  continuing  to 
learn  the  many  aspects  of  his  job,  and  looks  forward  to 
working  in  this  Department  for  many  years  to  come,  "t( 
be  of  service  to  San  Francisco's  citizens  and  the  animals 
in  our  care." 

Kerry  Stratton, 

Animal  Control  Officer 

Kerry  came  to  ACC  from  Pets 
Unlimited,  where  she  worked  as 
a  Veterinary  Technician,  Mainly 
treating  and  caring  for  animals 
with  medical  emergencies.  As  ou 
Animal  Control  Officers  brought 
injured  animals  to  their  hospital,  our  after-hours  emer- 
gency clinic,  she  became  familiar  with  what  their  job 
involved  and  developed  a  strong  desire  to  become  an 
ACO  herself.  In  becoming  an  ACO,  Kerry  saw  the  oppo 
tunity  to  help  prevent  these  sad  and  often  abusive  situa 
tions  from  happening,  rather  than  treat  them  afterward. 
In  her  nine  months  at  ACC,  Kerry  sees  this  city  as  a  pla( 
filled  with  people  who  care  about  animals.  "This  city  he 
a  big  heart  for  animals,  which  makes  it  a  great  place  to 
work  for  animals."  Kerry  is  so  happy  to  be  out  in  the 
field,  she  feels  like  a  superhero  because  she  actually 
saves  animals  from  dangerous  situations.  Kerry  is 
presently  working  toward  her  B.S.  in  Zoology  and 
hopes  to  eventually  move  into  a  career  in  international 
wildlife  management. 

William 
Thompson, 

Animal  Care  Attendant 

William  joined  our  staff  recently 
after  a  six-  year  stint  as  an  Anim 
Caretaker  Technician  at  UCSF. 
William  has  known  for  some  tin 
that  he  wants  to  work  with  animals,  and  is  so  dedicated 
to  his  new  position  that  he  commutes  from  his  new  hon 
in  Stockton.  "You  really  have  to  stay  focused  with  a 
commute  like  that,"  William  says,  "and  if  it  means 
getting  up  at  4:00  to  be  here  by  7:00,  that's  just  how  it  is 
With  a  family  that  includes  three  kids  and  a  little  terrier 
mix  named  Jazzy,  William  not  only  has  a  rewarding 
work  life,  but  a  full  and  active  home  life  as  well. 
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Lisa  Hockins  has  been  the  shelter  manager  at  Pets 
Unlimited  for  the  last  eight  years,  so  she  is  accustomed 
to  getting  several  phone  calls  each  week  from  SFACC. 
Sometime  during  the  month  of  February,  Lisa  received  a 
call  from  Eric  Zuercher,  Animal  Care  and  Control  Supervisor  at 
ACC,  regarding  a  little  chihuahua  whose  legs  were  paralyzed. 
He'd  been  abandoned  at  the  Animal  Farm,  and  the  hospital  in 
turn  had  called  ACC.  After  his  family  had  signed  a  letter  of  aban- 
donment, the  little  guy,  whose  name  was  Pinto,  had  been  turned 
over  to  Animal  Care  and  Control.  Eric  usually  tries  to  find  a 
resource  for  the  animals,  but  too  often,  the  last  house  on  the  block 
for  these  rather  hopeless  cases  is  Pets  Unlimited.  This  organiza- 
tion has  a  history  of  making  every  effort  to  take  in  most  dogs, 
regardless  of  breed,  age  and  health  issues,  but  contrary  to  its 
name,  space  is  an  issue  at  Pets  Unlimited.  Lisa,  however,  took  a 
chance  and  told  Eric  to  send  the  little  guy  over. 

Pinto  arrived  at  Pets  Unlimited  sorely  lacking  in  bathroom 
skills.  He  could  barely  urinate  and  defecate  on  his  own,  and  Lisa 
realized  this  case  would  be  tough  going  in  the  adoption  depart- 
ment. The  staff  at  Pets  Unlimited  loves  a  challenge  though,  and 
through  Dr.  Sheila  Segurson,  Lisa  was  able  to  contact  a  company 
called  K9  Carts  in  Oak  Harbor,  Washington.  K9  Carts  specializes 
in  wheelchairs  for  infirm  animals,  and  often  works  with  rescue 
groups.  Thanks  to  a  very  generous  discount  from  K9  Carts,  and 
a  donation  from  Vanessa  Getty,  one  of  Pets  Unlimited's  most 
dedicated  supporters,  a  brand  new  chihuahua  wheelchair  soon 
arrived. 

Almost  before  he  was  fully  strapped  into  his  new  chair,  Pinto 
was  up  and  running  at  about  100  mph,  and  he  turned  the  shelter 
into  his  own  version  of  the  Daytona  500.  And  Pinto  wasn't  the 
only  one  whose  life  was  changed.  Many  people  working  at  the 
shelter  were  having  trouble  coping  with  the  loss  of  Astro,  a  long- 
time resident  at  Pets  Unlimited,  who  had  recently  passed  away. 
Seeing  little  Pinto  hightailing  it  around  corners  cheered  up  more 
than  a  few! 

But  now  Lisa  was  having  some  new  emotions  of  her  own. 
After  eight  years  of  shelter  work,  she'd  seen  her  share  of  animals 
with  problems  and  could  usually  distance  herself.  Pinto, 
however,  was  another  story.  She  found  it  harder  and  harder  to 
go  home  and  leave  him  alone  at  the  shelter.  And  Pinto  loved 
Lisa,  too.  He  might  be  a  daredevil  on  the  linoleum,  but  his 
destination  was  always  Lisa's  feet.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  Pinto  and  his  doggie  wheelchair  went  home  with  Lisa. 

When  asked  why  she  decided  to  adopt  Pinto,  Lisa  said  it's 
because  he  always  tried  to  jump  up  to  tell  her  "hello"  and  then 
proceeded  to  bite  up  and  down  her  arm.  She  describes  him  as 
a  typical,  out  of  control  chihuahua  that  has  room  for  onlv  two 
people  in  his  life,  Lisa  and  her  boyfriend,  Dennis.  Dynamic  little 
Pinto  can  be  seen  daily  at  Duboce  Park,  outrunning  all  the  big 
dogs  on  his  little  three-wheeler.  Way  to  go,  Pinto! 
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Helping  More  Animals 
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BY  BILL  HAMILTON 

President,  The  Friends  of  San 
Francisco  Animal  Care  and  Control 


hen  it  comes  to  helping  our 
animal  shelter,  the  Friends  of 
San  Francisco  Animal  Care  and 
Control  are  not  alone.  Although 
FSFACC's  primary  goal  is 
fundraising  for  ACC,  we  fre- 
quently work,  or  deal,  with  other 
groups  and  individuals  who 
fulfill  a  more  "hands-on"  mission,  groups  that  actually 
work  with  the  animals,  find  adopters  or  foster  homes 
for  them,  provide  socialization  opportunities  and 
exercise,  evaluate  behavior,  offer  training,  generate 


Cindy  Marabito.  &een  here  at  Pet  Pride  Day  with  an 
interested  customer,  is  the  founder  and  president  of 
Reunion  Rescue,  one  oft  FSFACC'6  sister  organizations. 

new  programs,  and,  in  special  circumstances,  help 

screen  potential  adopters. 

•Reunion  Rescue  (415-586-8229)  -  This  nonprofit, 

founded  by  shelter  volunteer  Cindy  Marabito  shortly 
after  FSFACC  came  on  the  scene,  is  dedicated  to 
finding  homes  and  foster  situations  for  ACC's 
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"at-risk"  dogs,  dogs  with  behavioral  characteristics 
that  make  them  especially  hard  to  place  and  thus  at 
risk  for  euthanasia  when  their  time  runs  out.  Cindy 
finds  adopters  for  these  dogs  or  adopts  them  herself 
and  has  developed  a  network  of  emergency  halfway 
sites  for  the  dogs,  from  private  kennels  to  animal 
hospitals,  dog  day  care  centers  and  experienced 
households.  Caregivers  at  these  sites  keep  the  dogs 
until  Cindy  can  find  a  stable,  permanent  setup. 

Reunion  Rescue  and  FSFACC  have  worked 
together  producing  various  fundraisers  (and  will 
continue  do  so)  to  raise  money  to  hire  a  full-time 
trainer,  who  will  work  with  the  dogs  to  make  them 
even  easier  to  place.  The  trainer  will  also  work  with 
the  dogs'  potential  adopters,  to  give  them  valuable 
experience. 

•Rocket  Dog  Rescue  (415-642-4786)  -  This  soon- 
to-be  nonprofit,  founded  by  Pali  Boucher,  concentrati 
on  running  mobile  adoption  presentations  of  shelter 
dogs.  She  and  her  partners  find  at-risk  dogs  of  all 
breeds  in  shelters  throughout  Northern  California, 
including  ACC.  RDR  typically  adopts  the  dog,  takes 
care  of  any  medical  needs,  and  looks  for  a  permanenl 
loving  home  for  him  or  her. 

FSFACC  worked  with  Rocket  Dog  Rescue  to 
produce  a  dog  wash  fundraiser  at  Whole  Foods 
Market  on  April  13,  2002,  and  we  hope  to  continue  oi 
involvement  with  Pali  and  her  Rescuers  for  future 
fundraising  events  that  benefit  ACC's  at-risk  dogs 

Although  FSFACC  has  not  yet  been  as  closely 
involved  with  the  other  organizations  and  individual 
who  serve  or  cooperate  with  ACC,  they  all 
contribute  some  crucial  aspect  of  service  to  the 
animals,  ACC  staff,  the  public  or  the  courts:  Corinne 
Dowling's  Give  a  Dog  a  Bone,  the  San  Francisco 
SPCA's  Tracy  Pore,  Bad  Rap,  particularly  active 
volunteers  at  ACC  (such  as  Toni  Sestak,  who  saves 
and  fosters  cats  and  kittens),  Persian  and  Himalayan 
Cat  Rescue's  Andrea  Reese  (who  also  volunteers  at 
ACC  as  the  lost  and  found  pet  facilitator),  animal 
hospitals  (such  as  Pets  Unlimited),  professional 
trainers  (such  as  Bob  Guttierez  and  Youngblood 
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larris,  who  is  also  an  Animal  Care  Attendant  at 
iCC),  T-Touch  expert  Anne  Snowball,  photographer 
i  Jancy  Wong,  Pet  Pride  Day  organizer  Jane  Tobin, 
web  sites  (such  as  the  NOVA  Dog  Rescue 
Oearinghouse),  pet  supply  stores  that  gladly  display 
Sur  flyers  and  announcements  (such  as  Pet  Food 
j.xpress,  Bernal  Beast,  Critter  Fritters,  Petcetera  and 
;>&B),  and  the  media  (such  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Channel  7  and  KUSF's  "Animal  Nation" 
j/ith  Jackie  Dove),  many  of  which  run  our  news 


releases  and  provide  opportunities  for  public  service 
announcements. 

Just  as  it  takes  a  village  to  raise  a  child,  it  takes 
many  dedicated  volunteers  and  professionals, 
working  cooperatively,  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
animals  in  our  city.  The  Friends  of  San  Francisco 
Animal  Care  and  Control  are  doing  our  part,  and 
with  so  many  other  groups  and  individuals  working 
with  us,  we'll  achieve  our  goals  that  much  sooner. 


a  Tradition  is  Born 


BILL  HAMILTON 


\ 


/ 
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Memben  of  Reunion  Re&cue  and  FSFACC  (Carolanna 
Lance— white  in  the  foreground)  celebrate  SFACC'6  f  2th 
birthday  at  £nrico'&  in  July  2001. 


nother  example  of 
the  Friends  of  San 
Francisco  Animal 
Care  &  Control's  cooperation 
with  sister  organizations  is  our 
co-sponsorship  and  co-produc- 
tion with  Reunion  Rescue 
of  the  annual  ACC  birthday 
celebration  at  Enrico's 
Sidewalk  Cafe  in  North  Beach. 

"Annual"?  Yes,  the  200 1  celebration  was  such  a  success 
that  both  Reunion  Rescue  and  FSFACC  are  mounting  a  repeat 
performance  on  Sunday,  July  2 1 ,  2002.  Since  ACC  was  founded 
in  July  1 989,  this  event  is  being  billed  as  "ACC  Anniversary 
XIII."  ACC  will  soon  be  a  I  3-year-old  "teenager"! 

Again  this  year,  both  Reunion  Rescue  and  FSFACC  will 
earmark  all  proceeds  from  the  event  for  a  permanent,  full-time  trainer  for  ACC's  "at-risk"  dogs.  These  are  the  dogs 
slated  for  euthanasia  because  of  an  evaluation  of  behavior  problems.  We  believe  proper  training  can  solve  these 
problems  and  educate  potential  adopters — and  thus  save  the  dogs'  lives. 

The  party  this  year  will  run  from  noon  to  4  pm  at  Enrico's,  504  Broadway  at  Kearny.  We  will  again  feature  a 
fabulous  silent  auction,  free  hors  d'oeuvres  and — new  this  year — desserts,  a  no-host  bar,  as  well  as  a  live  jazz 
combo,  interesting  guests  and  a  few  surprises.  Low-priced  parking  is  adjacent  to  the  handicapped-accessible 
restaurant,  and  like  last  year,  well-behaved  dogs  are  welcome  in  the  front  patio. 

Tickets  are  still  only  $20  per  person  (suggested  minimum  donation:  $  1 5  for  seniors,  handicapped,  fixed-income 
and  full-time  students;  free  for  children  under  six).  Send  ticket  orders  to  FSFACC,  P.O.  Box  2443,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94126-2443.  Make  checks  out  to  FSFACC.  The  inclusion  of  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  would  be 
appreciated.  Tickets  will  also  be  available  at  the  door,  though  advance-sale  tickets  will  get  you  in  faster.  You  can 
pay  by  credit  card  online  only  through  PayPal  (http://www.paypal.com)  by  providing  your  contact  information  and 
having  PayPal  transfer  funds  to  the  Friends'  e-mail  address:  whamilton  i  (5>earthlink.net. 

Of  course,  if  you  can't  make  it,  donations  are  always  much  appreciated.  Call  FSFACC  at  (4 1 5)  822-5566  if  you 
need  more  information.  Mark  your  calendars,  and  see  you  at  Enrico's  on  July  21 ! 


Jamie  Ray 


ACC  is  pleased  to  announce  that  we  now  have  a  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation  Program  in  San  Francisco,  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game!  SF  ROMP  -  Rescued 
Orphan  Mammal  Program  -  will  raise  our  orphaned  opos- 
sums, skunks,  raccoons,  squirrels  and  other  small  mammals, 

for  release  back  into  their  native  habitat.  Preserving 
biodiversity  through  protection  of  our  native  wild  species  and 
their  habitat  is  the  mission  ofSF  ROMP.  We  look  forward  to 
rehabilitation  stories  and  articles  in  future  issues  of  'Tails  of 
the  City'  that  can  help  us  better  understand  and  live 
peacefully  with  our  wild  neighbors. 
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What  should  you  do  if  you 
find  orphaned  wildlife? 

Wild  animals  have  very  specific 
needs;  do  not  attempt  to  feed  them  or 
keep  them.  In  addition,  time  can  make 
the  difference  in  their  survival.  Call  ACC  imme- 
diately. Or  bring  the  orphans  to  ACC.  Either  way, 
you  will  have  done  your  part!  Experienced,  licensed 
rehabilitators  will  care  for  them. 

When  you  call  ACC,  try  to  be  as  specific  as  possible  as  to  the 
location  of  the  animals.  If  you  can,  stay  with  the  orphans 
until  an  officer  arrives  and  try  to  keep  people  and 
dogs  from  disturbing  them.  If  they  are  frightened 
they  may  dart  into  traffic  or  leave  the  area  and  be  hard  to 
relocate.  If  you  do  have  to  leave,  or  don't  have  a  phone,  ask  a 
passer-by  for  help!  Someone  else  may  be  able  to  assist.  When 
an  officer  arrives,  give  as  much  information  as  you  can  about 
the  orphans;  for  example,  how  long  you've  observed  them  alone, 
if  you  saw  them  come  from  somewhere  else,  if  they  were  chased  by 
a  cat  or  dog,  etc.  All  this  knowledge  will  give  rehabilitators  a  better 
chance  of  reuniting  the  young  with  their  mothers.  This  sometimes 
works! 

And  lastly,  don't  forget  that  opossums  are  marsupials,  so 
there  may  be  babies  alive  in  Mom's  marsupial  pouch!  If  this 
is  the  case,  there  could  be  others  that  may  have  crawled  away 
into  nearby  grass  or  shrubs.  Look  around.  Every  minute 
counts  with  these  fragile  little  critters. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  rescue  orphaned  wildlife,  and 
thanks  to  SF  ROMP!  Good  luck  this  spring  baby  season! 


•••••• 
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andi,  P20  Supervisor 


ichard,  P20  Volunteer 


Charlei,  P20  Court  Alternative 
Specialist  with  client 


PROJECT  20 


^  VOLUNTEERS 


Be  Without  Them 


Rashad.  P20  Administrator 
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inding  a 
ticket  on 

your  windshield  in  San 
Francisco  may  be  an  opportu- 
nity knocking.  Yes,  it's  true. 
Through  "Project  20",  a  divi- 
ion  of  the  Pretrial  Diversion  Program,  parking  and 
raffic  violators  may  often  work  off  their  fines  in 
ommunity  service  hours.  With  700  agencies  on  its 
oster,  one  can  choose  to  lend  one's  hands,  head  and 
leart  to  worthy  causes  all  over  our  city.  And,  as  one 
)f  our  city's  causes  with  plenty  of  needs,  we  hope 
/on  will  consider  working  through  your  hours  at 
\nimal  Care  and  Control. 

I  would  be  lost  without  Project  20.  As  a  City  and 
ounty  agency  on  a  severely  limited  budget,  we  are 
xtremely  short  staffed  and  have  a  constant  and 
growing  need  for  skilled,  reliable  volunteers.  Over 
ie  years  I  have  counted  on  these  sharp  and  motivat- 
d  people  to  work  in  our  Community  Affairs  office 
md  other  areas  of  the  shelter.  If  you  are  flexible  and 
willing  to  jump  in  where  needed,  we  can  offer  lots  of 
/ariety.  The  work  may  not  always  be  exciting,  but 
or  those  who  are  willing  to  perform  mundane,  yet 
lecessary  tasks  like  labeling,  laundry  and  data  input, 
we  will  give  you  opportunities  to  use  your  own 
fecial  talents  as  well.  And,  depending  on  your 
experience  and  level  of  commitment,  you  may  also 
qualify  to  work  with  our  animals. 


by  Melissa  Flower, 
Volunteer  Coordinato 


» 


Jen,  Animal  Control  Obtjicer.  started 
as  P20  Volunteer 


The  beauty  of 
recruiting  volunteers 
through  Project  20  is  that,  no  matter  how  much  they 
try  to  avoid  them,  people  of  all  ages,  backgrounds 
and  professions  get  parking  and  traffic  tickets.  On 
any  given  day,  I  may  receive  a  call  from  a  P20  candi- 
date who  will  fill  a  need  at  the  shelter,  while  at  the 
same  time  brightening  the  place  up  with  their  own 
personal  flair.  Through  P20, 1  have  worked  with 
senior  executives,  computer  programmers,  artists, 
web  designers,  writers,  administrative  assistants, 
construction  workers,  engineers,  lawyers,  teachers 
and  countless  others.  Many  have  decided  to  continue 
as  volunteers  after  completing  their  community 
service  hours,  and  several  have  joined  our  perma- 
nent staff  as  Animal  Care  Attendants  and  Animal 
Control  Officers. 

So  the  next  time  you  see  a  ticket  clinging  to  your 
window,  don't  panic!  Take  your  ticket  to  the  Dept.  of 
Parking  and  Traffic  (corner  of  Howard  at  lO"1  St.)  for 
payment.  They  will  tell  you  whether  you  qualify  for 
Project  20  and,  if  you  do,  they'll  direct  you  to  the  P20 
office.  Once  there,  you  will  meet  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful P20  case-workers  who  will  give  you  your  assign- 
ment and  outline  the  steps  you  need  to  follow  to 
fulfill  your  obligation.  We  hope  those  steps  lead  you 
to  your  city's  Animal  Shelter,  and  if  not,  to  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  non-profit  agencies  throughout  our  city 
which  are  doing  so  much  good  work. 
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THE  JOYS  OF 

SCOUT 


by  Volunteer  Sherri  Franklin 


don't  usually  walk  through  the  Stray  and 
Owner  Surrender  kennels  when  I  am  vol- 
unteering at  ACQ  but  on  this  particular 
Monday  I  did.  Almost  every  dog  there  was 
jumping  up  and  barking,  asking  for  atten- 
tion, except  for  one  who  sat  there  dejected- 
ly, his  eyes  glued  shut.  He  was  a  big,  smelly  dog,  and 
the  little  fur  he  had  was  black.  He  broke  my  heart, 
and  I  began  to  sob.  I  have  been  a  volunteer  at  animal 
shelters  for  over  8  years  and  every  so  often  a  dog  will 
put  me  over  the  edge. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  Intake  desk  to  ask 
about  this  forlorn  dog.  I  found  out  that  he  was  a  6  1/2 


year-old  retriever  mix  that  had  been  owner-surren- 
dered, and  that  his  name  was  "Scout".  I  knew  that, 
because  of  his  physical  condition,  the  SF/SPCA 
would  not  accept  him  into  their  adoption  program. 
I  also  knew  that  ACC  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
rehabilitate  him.  So  that  day  I  let  the  people  in  charge 
know  that  I  would  foster  him  if  his  time  at  ACC  ran 
out.  That  decision  led  to  a  sleepless  night! 

Later  that  week  I  was  volunteering  again  at  ACC, 
working  with  the  custody  dogs  in  the  Give  A  Dog  A 
Bone  Program.  I  heard  my  name  called  over  the 
speaker  system  and  I  knew  immediately  that  Scout's 
time  had  run  out.  I  also  knew  that  I  could  not  let  this 
happen.  I  felt  instinctively  that  this  boy  Scout  was 
something  special,  even  though  I  hadn't  even  been  in 
his  kennel,  or  touched  him.  My  typical  foster  dog  is 

G2h7 


one  I  know,  one 
with  behavior 
issues,  so  Scout  would 
be  a  new  and  different 
foster  challenge. 

First,  after  an  emergency 
phone  call,  I  took  Scout  to  the 
dog  groomers.  They  were 
shocked  by  his  condition.  He  had  a 
large  amount  of  solid  matter  in  each 
ear,  and  his  body  was  covered  by  a 
smelly  and  pervasive  case  of  seborrhea,  which  meant 
medicated  baths  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  next 
stop  was  my  vet.  After  a  full  physical  examination 
Scout  was  diagnosed  with  an  untreated  thyroid 
condition,  the  cause  of  most  of  his  problems.  And 
everything  was  TREATABLE!! 

From  that  moment  on,  as  I  watched,  Scout  blos- 
somed. He  actually  induced  my  three  big,  old  dogs  to 
play,  and  that  was  something!  Everyone  fell  for  him; 
every  human  and  every  dog  that  he  met  was  charmed 
by  him.  The  word  got  out  about  what  a  special  dog  he 
was,  but  I  was  going  to  be  very  choosy  about  his  next 
home.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  second  half  of 
his  life  was  filled  with  tons  of  love  and  a  feeling  of 
being  a  part  of  someone's  life.  And  that  was  about  to 
happen! 

One  day  I  received  a  phone  call  from  a  family  in 
Marin  with  two  children,  ages  6  and  10.  They  had 
heard  about  Scout  and  knew  that  I  was  going  to  be 
very  selective  about  his  placement.  After  that  call  we 
spoke  many  times,  and  in  the  course  of  these  conver- 
sations they  explained  that  they  had  bought  a  pedi- 
gree puppy  that  had  not  worked  out  for  them.  The 
puppy  had  not  been  a  great  family  companion,  so 
they  had  found  it  a  new  home.  They  felt  that  Scout 
sounded  as  though  he  would  fit  right  in  with  them. 
After  a  couple  more  weeks,  when  Scout  had  grown 
some  more  fur  and  was  less  smelly,  the  day  finally 
came  for  their  visit.  As  they  drove  up,  I  told  Scout  that 
they  had  come  to  meet  him  and  we  went  out  to  greet 
them.  The  feeling  of  all  their  "love  at  first  sight"  was 
palpable. 


•  ••••• 
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This  first  meeting  was  a  success,  and  the  very  next  day  I 
jceived  a  phone  call  from  the  family  asking  if  they  could 
jme  and  visit  Scout  again.  I  knew  it  would  be  just  a  matter 
a  few  more  weeks  of  rehabilitation  before  I'd  be  saying 
odbye  to  Scout.  I  felt  very  happy  about  his  new  life  and  I 
iew  he  would  bring  his  new  family  as  much  love  as  he  had 
ought  mine.  And  he  has.  I  get  many  wonderful  updates 
out  Scout's  progress — how  his  fur  is  growing  back,  who  he 
;pt  with  last  night,  how  he  loves  their  pool — and  my  heart 
ars  when  I  think  how  happy  they  all  are  together. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  experience. 
'ie  family's  first  dog,  purchased  as  a  puppy  for  its  pedigree, 
i  d  not  work  out.  Then  along  comes  this  older,  not-picture- 
I'rfect  dog,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  fit.  So  remember,  there  are 
[any  "Scouts"  out  there  in  shelters,  headed  for  euthanasia, 
:  ady  to  give  love  and  needing  our  love  in  return.  These 
Serious  lives  should  be  saved.  And  with  our  help  they  can 
'  saved. 


continued  from  cover 


Following  are  seven  basic  tips  to  help  your  dog 
put  his  best  paw  forward  as  he  meets  and  greets 
other  dogs  and  people: 

Make  sure  he  has  current  vaccinations  and  license. 
Always  carry  a  leash  with  you. 
Enroll  your  dog  in  a  basic  manners  class  and  main- 
tain training  and  socialization  throughout  his  life. 
Have  your  dog  under  voice  control  when  in  a 
recreational  area. 
Always  scoop  your  dog's  poop. 
Write  an  up-to-date  resume,  covering  your  dog's 
stats,  special  qualities  and  skills,  to  give  to  potential 
landlords,  neighbors  and  dog  sitters. 
In  this  environment  of  growing  concern  and 
defensiveness 


around  big 
dogs,  please 
be  sensitive,  when 

in  multi-use  parks,  to  people,  and  especially  children,  who  may  be  fearful  of  dogs. 
^And  finally,  OUR  5  BEST  REASONS  TO  LOVE  BIG  DOGS: 

*  Big  Dogs  know  how  to  relax. 

*  You  don't  have  to  bend  over  so  far  to  pet  your  Big  Dog. 

*  Big  Dogs  feel  at  home  in  a  cozy  studio,  loft  or  condo — they 
just  want  to  be  with  you. 

*  Big  Dogs  are  your  kids'  best  pals. 

*  When  they  shut  off  your  water,  you  can  still  get  a  bath  when 
you  have  a  Big  Dog. 
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•  animal  adoption*  •  lost  &  found 
•  spaying/neutering  injjo 

•  dog-training  clashes 
•  city  &  county  animal  law* 

•  animal  rescue  and  investigation 
•  how  to  volunteer  •  upcoming  events 
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